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THE SALMON AND SALMON FISHERIES OF ALASKA. 



REPORT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES FISH COMMISSION STEAMER 

ALBATROSS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1898. 



By JEFFERSON F. MOSER. 
Co/funamitry United Siatts AWt'v, Commantiin^ 



INTRODUCTORY. 

The following rei)ort of the operations of the steamer Albatross and party under 
my command for the fiscal year ending June 30, 181)8, is respectfully submitted: 

In order to cover in one report the work of the summer of 1897 it will be necessary 
to refer to the time of the arrival of the party in the field, a date earlier than June 30, 
1897, the time of closing my previous report. 

While the Albatross was engaged in setting deep sea gill nets along the edge of 
the Pacific plateau for the puri)ose of ascertaining, if possible, the sea salmon grounds, 
instructions were received, under date of April 23, 1897, directing the vessel to visit 
Alaska, for the purpose of investigating the salmon and halibut fisheries. 

Under these instructions, modified by subsequent experience, the plan of work 
for the investigation of the salmon streams and the sjilmon industry of Alaska was 
laid out as follows: To commence at the southern boundary and work in detail to the 
northward and westward, visiting all canneries and all streams carrying commercial 
salmon, whether fished or not; to obtain at the canneries statistics of streams fished 
by them, reaching over as many years as the records would furnish data, and, in 
idition, detiiiled statistics regarding the persons, vessels, boats, and apparatus 
i>mployed in the fisheries, together with the catch and pack of the various species 
of salmon; to explore the streams and lakes and ascertain the general features and 
characteristics, so far as they relate to salmon and other fishes, spawning-grounds, 
condition and nature of the water, character of shores, vegetation, species of salmon 
entering, their movements, time and duration of runs, size of fish, abundance, waste 
species, signs and causes of depletion, the mortality of the different species on the 
spawning-grounds, natural and artificial obstructions to the passage of fish, fishing 
methods and their relation to the maintenance of supply, datii relating to conditions 
for hatcheries, etc. 

la connection with the studies of the salmon industry it was decided that the 
halibut- grounds could be examined and pn^ctical information obtained as to their 
location, depth, extent, the abundance and size of the fish, the proper bait, and other 
points. 

F.C. H. IH98 I 1 
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The detail of the vessel to proceed from Sitka to Bering Sea on special duty 
caused the abandonment of the original scheme of proceeding systematically from the 
southern boundary to the northward, as it was thought advisable, after frilfilling the 
mission referred to, to examine the salmon fisheries along the Aleutian chain and work 
from the westward, instead of returning to southeast Alaska and continuing the work 
to the northward. By making this change all the canneries in operation in Alaska, 
outside of Bering Sea, and many of the streams were visited. There artj, however, 
so many streams in the Territory, particularly in what is known as southeast Alaska, 
that, while the party has covered a great area and has now a thorough acquaintance 
with the subject, the work so far as it relates to stream and lake exploration has only 
been commenced. 

The Albatross arrived at Mary Island, southeast Alaska, June 6, 1898. and pursued 
the following itinerary during the investigation : 



Miiry iHlaod, southeast Alaska June 6 

Boca de Quadra June 7-8 

Ketchikan, Tongass Karrowa Jnue 9-10 

Port Chester, Annette Island June 10-12 

Kichohi Bay, Prince of Wales Island Juno 12-14 

Hunter Bay, Prince of Wales Island June 14-22 

Niblack Anchorage, Prince of Wales Island. June 22-24 
Chasina Anchorage, Prince of Wales Island. June 34-25 

KarU Bay, Prince of Wales Island June 25-28 

Kasaan Bay, Prince of Wales Island June 28 

Loring, Naha Bay June2d-July2 

Yes or McDonald Bay, Cleveland Peninsula . . . July 2-3 

Helm Bay, Cleveland Peninsula July 3 

Thorne Bay, Prince of Wales Island July 3-6 

Point Highfield, Wrangell Island July 6-8 

Duncan Canal, southern end July 8-0 

Killianoo, Kenasnow Island July 0-11 

Sitka, Baranof Ishuid July 11-15 

St Paul, Kadfak Island July 17 

Karluk,Kadiakl8Und July ia-20 

Dutch Harbor, Unalaska July 23-27 

Chignik Bay, Alaska Peninsula July 20-Ang. 2 

Karluk, Kadiak Ishuid Aug.2-6 

Uyak Bay, Kadiak Island Aug. 6-10 



Little River, Kadiak Island Aug. 10 

Ugannk, Kadiak Island Aug. 10-14 

Kussilof River, Cook Inlet Aug.15-17 

Port Etches, Prince William Sound Aug. 17 

Orca, Prince William Sound Aug. 18-26 

Takutat, Yakutat Bay Aug. 27-30 

Sitka, Baranof Island Aug. 31-Sept. 5 

Redflsh Bay, Baranof Island Sept.5-8 

Klawak Inlet, Prince of Wales Island Sept 9-18 

KiUisnoo, Kenasnow Island Sept 19-21 

Chilkat VUlage Sept22-25 

Point Highfield, Wrangell Island Sept 25 

Loring, Naha Bay Sopt2G-28 

Ketchikan, Tongass Narrows Sept28 

MetlakahUa, Annette Island Sept 29 

Seattle, Washington Oct8-13 

Tacoma, Washington Oct 13-24 

Seattle, Washington Oct24-25 

Union Bay, Vancouver Island Oct 26-29 

Sausalito, California Nov.2-Dec.5 

Farallun Islands Dec. 5-6 

Sausalito, California Dec. 6-20 

San Diego Bay, California Dec. 22-31 



Many of the x>oint8 visited were unsurveyed, and existing sketches were found 
to be unreliable and inaccurate. In addition to the regular work connected with the 
investigations, many reconnaissances and sextant surveys were niade^ astronomical 
observations for latitude, longitude, and magnetic declination were taken, and hydro- 
graphic notes and sailing directions collated. 

At Earluk, Kadiak Island, Mr. A. B. Alexander, fishery expert attached to the 
Albatross^ was landed, to make inquiries concerning the extensive salmon fisheries 
of the Karluk River while the vessel was on her way to Unalaska. Mr. Alexander's 
report contains much valuable material on this subject, and is incorporated in the 
chapter on that region. 

During the latter part of the season the progress of the work was much impeded 
by boisterous and stormy weather. The vessel arrived at Seattle, Wash., October 8. 
After docking the ship and making some minor repairs, San Francisco was reached 
November 2, where inquiries regarding their work were made among the officials of 
the various packing companies, the majority of those operating in Alaska having their 
main offices in San Francisco. On December 20 the Albatross proceeded to San Diego 
Bay to undergo a general refitting and overhauling. She was lying at this point at 
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the outbreak of the Spauish war, when, by order of the President, she was detailed 
to the Navy Department for use as an auxiliary cruiser. 

Before proceeding to the report of the investigations, I desire to express my 
appreciation of the work performed by the officers of the Albatross, and of the cour- 
tesies extended by those interested in the canneries. Lieut. L. M. Garrett, U. S. N., 
besides carrying on his duties as executive officer, made all the observations for 
geographical positions. Lieut, n. E. Parmenter, U. S. N., in addition to his duties as 
chief engineer, conducted the field work of nearly all the surveys and plotted the 
work. Lieut. J. P. McGuinness, U. S. N., conducted the field work of several surveys, 
but Was mostly engaged in examining salmon streams and lakes. Ensign Yates 
Stirling, jr., XJ. S. N., was employed in stream and lake examinations and conducted 
the hydrography. Ensign S. V. Graham, U. S. N., assisted in the surveys. Mr. A. B. 
Alexander assisted in the stream and lake examinations, and Messrs. F. M. Chamber- 
lain and H. C. Fassett assisted generally, both rendering valuable service in pho- 
tography. All performed their several duties in a commendable and satisfactory 
manner. The Alaska Packers' Association furnished me with a letter to all their can- 
neries, directing the superintendents to offer the Albatross every facility for conducting 
the inquiries and examinations. All the other canneries also extended every courtesy, 
and at no place were any obstacles placed in our way. 

For convenience, the salmon fisheries of Alaska may be divided into five districts, 
as follows: First, or southeast Alaska district, from the southern boundary to Cape 
Spencer; second, or Prince William Sound and Copper River district, from Cape 
Spencer to Cape Elizabeth; third, or Cook Inlet district, from Cape Elizabeth to Cape 
Douglas; fourth, or Kadiak and Chignik district, from Cape Douglas to Unimak*Pass; 
and fifth, or Bering Sea district. 

Considering the pack of salmon from 1878 to 1897, the percentage of pack in the 
different districts, as averaged from the tables, is approximately as follows: 

Southeast Alaska (Lower, 15.0 ; Upper, 8.2) 23. 2 

Prince William Sound and Copper River 6. 6 

Cook Inlet 6.5 

Kadiak (35.7) and Chignik (8.1) 43.8 

Bering Sea 19.9 

100 

As the redfish is the commercial fish, the other species being packed incidentally, 
or to fill up the quota when other kinds are scarce, no attempt was made to examine 
streams other than those having the red salmon, except when detained, or in localities 
where no i>ositive information on the subject could otherwise be obtained. lieliable 
information relating to the streams is difficult to secure. There are large areas where 
not a single person can be found, except during the fishing season. Many hours were 
spent in Indian villages, surrounded by bucks and ^^klootchmen," children and dogs, 
tracing the geography of the country on the sand and trying to ascertain where the 
salmon streams of the vicinity were located, but generally without much reward. 
Their names for the different species of salmon are conflicting, and their geography 
vague and confusing. The largest species in a locality is always a **tyee." In many 
places they call the redfish "coho," and when it was intimated that the name was 
usually applied to the silver salmon, a quiet smile has been seen to pass around, 
expressive of our supreme ignorance. 
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Even when white men are met and questioned, information relating to the (streams 
is difficult to obtain with any degree of exactness. The men at the head of the can- 
neries know the cannery business thoroughly. They know how to get the fish to the 
canneries, pack them, case them for the market, and figure on the profits, but it is 
exceptionally rare to find one who has followed even his home stream to its source 
and examined the lake system and the spawning-grounds. This is not said in a spirit 
of criticism, for the cannerymen are interested only in obtaining fish, but to indicate 
the difficulty of gathering the information desired in our work, except by personal 
examination and investigation. 

As the work progressed it was soon learned by certain signs, and independently 
of any information except by examination, whether a stream carried redfish. A 
shack near the mouth of the stream, with some fishing gear and a canoe or two housed 
in, was one sign, but it sometimes failed. A barricade, or the remnants of one at 
high-water mark in the stream, was an infallible sign of a redfish stream. Another 
sign was the color of the flowing water; if clear, it was probably not a lake outlet, and 
carried no red salmon ; if but slightly tinged, brownish, not unlike the junii)er water of 
the Dismal Swamp, it was a lake outlet, and probably contained redfish, and possibly 
all the other species as well. 

The exploration of these streams and lakes is not an easy task. The bed of the 
stream is the only highway, and this taxes endurance to the utmost, aud, at the best, 
progress is slow. The current is generally strong, the river bed is full of pitfalls, and 
after an advance of a mile, climbing over bowlders, crossing rapids, clinging to the 
shubbery growing on the faces of precipitous rock walls, and tumbling through trees 
and over log jams, one feels that certain muscles have been called into play that 
have never before been known to exist. Practically no advance can be made on the 
banks; here and there deer trails can be followed, but they lead off away from the 
course and into the mountains. The forest itself is almost impenetrable, not only 
on account of the vegetable growth, but because the mass of fallen and decaying 
timber and it« debris form obstructions that are very difficult to pass. The parties 
frequently returned to the vessel well nigh exhausted, aud in several instances men 
gave out while on duty. 

In carrying on the investigations the importance of obtaining detailed records 
from the different streams was recognized, not only to determine their capacity, but 
to be able to trace iujury caused by traps, barricade's, overfishing, etc. In a few 
instances only are complete records available, and even in these cases the waste at 
the fisheries and the amounts taken for local consumption aud for winter food are 
unknown. The masters of cannery steamers in calling at the different fisheries record 
the number from each locality in a notebook when the fish are bought, and the amounts 
are paid ui)on delivery at the cannery. If the fish are obtained at fisheries conducted 
by the canneries, no accurate jiccount is kept by localities. When the season is over 
and settlement is made, these memorandum books are thrown away or lost. Besides, 
there are frequent changes of masters, steamers, and cannery superintendents. 

The Alaska Packers' Association now have printed form books at each cannery 
operated by them, in which are recorded, for each day, tbe state of the weather and the 
number of each species of fish received at the cannery and packed, so that at present 
the number of fish handled at any one of their canneries can be learned. If accurate 
stream records could be kept, it would be of great value, not only to the Government 
in framing laws, but to the canneries themselves. 
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THE SALMON OF ALASKA. 
COMMON NAMES. 

Tbe aalmoti packe<l in Ala»k» conaints I'nr the nioRt part of tlie npeciea called 
"redflsh" ill that reginii [Oncorkynckun nerin), and referre<I to ia tliis rciK)rt by tbnt 
name. It ia known in otiier localities as blneba<:k salmon, Fraser River salmon, 
sawqiii, aockeye, or saokeye salmon, and krasiiaya ryba. Four other apecien are also 
packed, bat they form only a relatively small portion of tbe ontpat. Uf these the 
principal siiecios is tbe linmpback {OnenrhynrhuH gnrbvuvhn). The next ini]Kirtant 
spcciea is the colio (O. kinuteh), also <^alled the silver salmon, skowit/., boopid salmon, 
bielayaryba, kUutcb, and rjiii-siitacli. 



I'ltR Kkm .Salmon {'h/rorhguehut ntrka). 
llI|.p.T llitnro ii-i.r.-..iiU Hull l--f..r.. .-TilvritiE riviT r..r lirr«lin)t. Inwi-r (iKiir.- rpprw-nta bmHlinic ..i«ln.) 

The king salmon (O. iHi-bairylaeha), vliicli in liy far the most vabiablo species in 
the Pacific States, is conij)arativoly insi{;nilicant in nnml)ers in Alnska. It is known 
in other localities as qninnat salmon, cliinook salmon, Otlnmhia salmon, Siutramento 
salmon, tyee salmon, saw-kwey, chonicha, and tschavitehe. 

The doR salmon (O. treta) is the lenst important of all the salmon of Alaska. 

There are some local variations of the common names. At lliinti'ir Ray the kin;; 
salmon (0. tKchaicytitcha) is referred to as " r)prin;r salmon." At U raiigell tbe redflsh 
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(0, nerka) is called "silver salmon,'' and the coho (0. kisutch) is called "tyee." In 
Prince William Soand the small redfish are called " blnebacks " and the large ones 
"redfish." At Klawak and Sukkwan the coho is called "tyee," and at Killisnoo the 
same salmon is called " kluck." 



RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE SALMONS. 

The salmon pack of Alaska, considered in the order of the market values per case 
of the canned fish, is made up of king, redfish, cohoes, and humpbacks; and, in the 
order of abundance for commercial use, redfish, humpbacks, cohoes, and king. It is 
said that there are more humpbacks in the streams of Alaska than redfish; and this 
is undoubtedly true in certain sections, such as southeast Alaska. In the opinions 
of the canners, with which I am in hearty accord, the coho should rank next after the 
king salmon in food value. Its meat is more delicately flavored and contains more 
oil than that of the redfish, but it lacks the full, deep, red color of the latter, which 
is popularly supposed to indicate the best quality of salmon. In reality, the redfish 
is coarse and dry compared to the coho. 

The dog salmon are packed very sparingly; in fact, in only one cannery was 
this species utilized as such in 1897, and then only about 1,000 cases were packed. 
In another locality, in one cannery, a few humpbacks and dog salmon are packed 
together under humpback labels, and at nearly all canneries, where different species 
are packed, a straggling dog salmon, if in good condition, may be included; but as a 
rule dog salmon are not used, and may be considered a waste species. 

The run of none of the minor species of salmon in 1897 outside of Bering Sea 
was very large, except that of humpbacks in southeast Alaska; the humpback, kiug, 
coho, and dog salmon figure only iuciden tally in the packs. A reference to the detailed 
output by canneries will make this clear. None of the canneries were able to handle 
the supply of humpbacks in 1897, and they were obliged to limit the catches. Of 
the total number of this species packed, 140,506 cases, or nearly 90 per cent, were 
credited to southeast Alaska. The waste was very large; not only were the canneries 
obliged to reject many fish, but at the fisheries double the number that could be 
sold were frequently hauled. At Fish Creek one seine haul contained 22,000 hump- 
backs. While there was an over- abundance of humpbacks, the redfish were very 
scarce, and the pack of this species is small compared to 1896, which was a good red- 
fish year. 

In 1897 the different species were represented in the pack as follows: 
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THE SALMON RUNS. 

In the detailed accounts of the diflfereut streams are given the times daring which 
the varioQs species of salmon rue, based oa the delivery of fish at the cauneries. 
Tbere ia a great variation in the streams, but by referring to these records and to the 
table wbicli gives the packs for the different canneries and the dates between whicli 
the packs were made, a fair idea may be obtained of the time when salmon run in 
sufficient nombers for commercial purposes. These dates vary greatly, but it appears 
as though the onshore movement came from the westward, the large rivers of a region 
receiving the first impulses. This movement is but natural when it is considered that 
the larger streams extend their influences wider aod farther, and the fish naturally 
come first witbin the influence of these waters and follow them to their sources. 

The king salmon, as a rule, probably come first; and, while not abundant at any 
fishing station in Alaska, they are found scattering everywhere, and individnal 
stragglers occur in nearly every stream and tbrongbout the entire season. 
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As soon as the ice clears sufflcieiitly to permit fishing the king salmon are taken, 
the earliest at the Copper River about May 6, at the mouth of the Stikine River about 
May 15, while Cook Inlet and Tiiku River are not sufficiently clear until later — about 
May 25. In these localities a few redfisb are taken with the earliest fishing, showing 
that they are present, and as soon as they run in sufficient numbers to flsli for tliem 
the gear is changed, except in Cook Inlet, where king salmon arc fished for nntil the 
latter part of July. The fishing for king salmon in other localities does not cease 
t>ecanse fewer fish run, but because the nin of rcdflsh is much larger and the fiHhing 
more profitable. It is generally bclieve<l, and my observations confirm the view, that 
the king salmon run in numbers only in streams fed in part by glacial waters. 

In different parts of this report, under stream or cannery headings, detailetl 
reference is made to the runs of redfish, which need not be rei>eated here. In 
localities other than those in the vicinity of the larger rivers — that is, on purely redflsh 
ground — it will be noticed that they run first in the Karluk district, where packing 
aaual I y begins during the first days of June; Chignik follows about the middle of June, 
and Prince William Sound and southeast Alaska in the latter part of the same month. 
The streams nearer the sea receive the first flsh, though there are many exceptions, as 
will be seen by reference to the stream notes. The mn at Karta Bay, for instance, 
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wliicti is well inside, and » Ion;; distance from tbe outside waters, is very early. Tbere 
is a great variation in time even in adjoinin'g streams; and while in some streiims iu 
sontlieast Alaska redflsli nin early — thut is, Iiefore Jaly 1 — few canneries in tliat 
section begin to operate l»efore July 1 to 7, and those that operate probably do not pay 
expenses; but they get their fisheries organized and the cannery in miming order, and 
when the big rnns commeiu^ tliey are really for work. I'yrnmid Harbor and Wrangell, 
where a few king salmon are packed, commencing in May, slionld \m excepted. 

In southeast Alaska flifl'erent streams are often referred to as "early" or "late" 
for certain si>e4iies, and whiht there is undoubtedly some ditt'crcnce, and oc4;asioually 
considerable, it is ]>robably not so greiit as is often imagined. A stream having a 
large number of salmon will have the earliest arrivals in snUHcient numbers to make 
their present* a|>pareiit, while a stieam producing .%WH) tfl 10,0(m will have so few 
early arrivals that they will not be noticed. 

Bxeept at Karluk, where the runs freqnentjy extend to the first of October, and 
in the large rivers, the cannerymen usually count on about six weeks for the dursition 
of the run of redfish ; but if there is a variation in the time of commencing the run there 
is a still greater variation of time at the end, and in many localities much depends upon 
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the stage of water in the river. If the water is h»w, so the fish can not ascend, they 
are held in the salt or brackish water and do not seem to ripen so ra|>idly, but if there 
is sntlicicnt water they do not remain around the mouth of the river very long, but pass 
rapidly to the hikes. 

The bulk of the redfisb \r.\ck is made in .Inly ami the early part of August, thougii 
most of the canneries pack until the latter part of August, and some into September, 
but excc]>t at Karluk these are nidy a few flsli that are taken in connection with the 
hum{>t>ai;kR and cohoes, whicli then form the body of the pack. 

Gohoes are not jilentiful anywhere in Alaska. Those from the stream.') on the 
mainland are said to be larger than those from the island streams. The run for 
conimerciul purposes commences the first week in August and continues until after 
the canneries close, Sept^smber 20. There is, however, the same variation in the runs 
of cohoes as noted for redfish. The cannery at Wrangell, which packs cohoes from 
Lake Hay, usually commences canning the first week in July; at Tolstoi (Thorne Bay) 
the fish run nearly at the same time, but these are unusually "early" atreama; as a 
rule, they are in other localities from three to four weeks later, though scattering 
tish are taken tbronghout the season. 
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Humpbacks may bo said to run in BOiitlioast Alaska, wliere the principal pack of 
hnmpbiicks is mado, from July 15 to August m, though somn years they may lie a 
week earlier, ami at some caTineries these fish arc packnl until September 1. In 
Prince Wiliiani Soanil they seem to be about a week earlier. It is said that they are 
in f;oDd condition for packing only about one month. Late in the season the meat 
seems watery, and it is diflieult to prepare a (;an of full weight. 

Dog salmon are not very mimerous, and as they are not used for commercial par- 
poses no record concerning their run is available. AtOhigiiik in 1897 the run was at 
it« height August 1, forming at that time r> per e^nt of the catch ; at ITgauak, Kadiak 
Island, the fish were dead and dying in the streams on Angnat 12; at a cannery in 
southeast Alaska a few were packed from July 17 to August C; at Hunter Bay the 
run is said to last from August 1 to October I, which is <loHbtIeB8 an error; at Tolstoi 
it is said tliey run with the humpbacks, which is probably more nearly correct. They 
are, however, taken scatteringly tbronghout the season. Along the Alaskan Peninsula 
and the Aleutian Islands they are pi'efernsd by the nativex for tlieir winter supply of 
"ukali." 
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No delinitc information alwut stc^tllieiMls was obtainoil. They are nowhere very 
abundant, are not used except for local purimscs, and probably run when the oannerii-M 
are closed. At Ketchikan it is said they run from the middle of May to the Inst of 
June, though some seasons they are si^en as early as the middle of A|tri). At Tolstoi 
it was claimed they run from November to April, but are taken about every month in 
the year in various cimditions of spawning. 

MPAWN1N4! ANI> OTUEIt HABITS. 

Little is known of the sea habits of salmon, and it may therefore seem useless to 
s|»eiik in thin reimrt of beliefs and impressions which have been iiciiuired in various 
ways and thn>ugli different agencies, ll is <piite generally supposed that salmon 
return to the streams in llieir fourth year, and tliat they run to the same waters in 
which they were hatched, tmt these theories are questi^mabK Fishermen state 
that every four years there is a big run of fish and cite one or two instances to 
prove it, but this will stand little investigation. If the four-year theory wero 
correet, tiic progeny of the big runs would return fully matured four years from the 
time the parent lish entered the stream to .spawn. The Usii that ent«r the streams 
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dnriog the samuier months spawa late that summer or duriug the fall. In some 
instancea the redfish spawn until December, and other species later. In the cold waters 
of autumn it ia at least four months, and usually longer, before the fish is evolved from 
the egg and has absorbed the egg-sac. It is probably spriug or early summer before 
it is a free swimmer aud takes food of its own capture, and it is quite certain that 
nature has not endowed it sufficiently at this time to take care of itself in the open 
sea. So far as can be learned, it is a year from this time, or the following spring or 
sammer — two years from the time of the arrival of the parent fish — before the young 
proceed to salt water, and they are then 4 or 5 inches long. 

It is no doubt true that many salmon less than a year old find their way to the 
sea, but they probably have been swept from the breeding-grounds by currents 
or other adverse conditions, and have not proceeded to the salt water by their own 
volition. 



TiiR Doo Salmon {Oneorhyncliut itla). 

At Klawak it was learned that in early spriug there are two sets of salmon in the 
lake — one about 4 inches long and another about l^inches long. After the ice leaves 
the lake and river the larger ones move downstream to the mouth, where they remain 
for some time and can be seen in very large numbers, all the species that run in the 
stream being represented. Mr. J. ('. Callbreath has made the same observation in 
his hatehery work in Ahiska, aud has also noticed the caunib-ilistic tendency of the 
older fish. He therefore places the output of difl'erent years in separate lakes. 

It is probable that the young salmon in passing to the sea remain near the edge 
of the continental plat«an until they mature, and it is also probable that all fish of 
the same species do not arrive at maturity at the same age; in other wonls, the Ssb 
from the same spawning do not all mature the same season. In nearly all the streams 
that have runs of red Kalmon, nambers of small bat fully matured lish of the same 
8[wcie8 are found, and it is said these are all males. In the lake at Klawak were 
seen some of these small salmon, from 1^ to 'J pounds in weight, that had spawned. 
Some were alive, but in the last stages, and others were dead on the beach — all 
red-colored, book-jawed, aud emaciated. At Cbignik there are so many of these 
small fish that they are called by a dilTerent name — "Arctic salmon." Reference is 
elsewhere made to the very small mature redlish that run at Necker Bay. These inay 
all l>e young fish that matured early and before others of the same output, or they 
may represent a race of dwarfed redfish, such as are found in the lakes of Idaho and 
Washington. 
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lu conversation with cannerymen it was foand that those who appear to have pud 
some attention to the matter place the age of large, matured salmon mncli higher than 
the four-year theory warrants. Fsnally, when asked the question, the more intelli- 
gent state that, in their opinion, the fish are from 8 to 10 years old, but of coarse this 
is a matter of coi^ecture. 

The spawning- ground sought by salmon is a sandy and gravelly bottom in a pool or 
eddy where the water is 2 to 3 feet deep, bat this is not always attained. The redfish 
is probably the most fastidious in its selection, and after the redflsh is the coho; the 
dog salmon and humpback spawn anywhere. 

It \a well known that the redfish enters only those streams that are lake outlets, 
and it is generallybelieved that it does not spawn in the lakes, but always in an entering 
stream. Elsewhere in this report it has been shown that this is not always the case. 
Usually the lakes are deep and havelittle sliore shelf, so that the fish enter the inflowing 
streams where the proper depth and bottom is found; but when the lake is properly 
conditioned, has a sandy or gravelly bottom, gradually shelving, the redflsh will spawn 
in it, though tliey undoubtedly prefer the conditions usually presented by an inflowing 
streaa]. 



TnK Steilhrad (Salno gairdneri). Ailiilt. 

When the fish are ready to spawn they excavate a nest by plowing up the sand and 
gravel with the nose and sweeping it out with the tail. The nests are sometimes 3 
feet in diameter and 12 to 18 inches in depth. The female then deposits the eggs, 
which are guickly covered with the milt of the male. The eggs usually fall and lodge 
between the gravel on the lower side of the nest and are covered by the same process 
as adopted in building the nest. The parent salmon remain near the nest and fight 
off all intruders as long as tbey can maintain their position, becoming more aud more 
emaciated and finally dying. Mr. Miller, of Klinkwan, who has lived in Alaska for 
some twelve or fourteen years and has noticed their habits, states ttiat the red salmon 
spawn within six weeks to two months after they enter the streams, and he has 
observed them spawning until November, aud occasioually even until Decemlier, 
under the ice. The eggs deposited late do not batch out for three or four months, 
and early in the spring the young with the sac could be seen by taking up a handful 
of gravel A*om the bottom. Upon being released they wriggle back and bnrrow in 
the gravel again. He states that the young fish do not become free swimmers until 
some time after they are hatched ; they dodge around under stones and sticks, come to 
the surface and nibble at some passing object, and dart back again. This is usually in 
the spring, and he states that they remain in the lake until the following spring and 
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'Ikat tlb^' ti;i^« reUim to the sea. Thix iafonulKQ. be «ajs. be obtained frmn per- 
«r^oal of^^ierratioft, 

iV^r far a« kmrwn^ obflerratioos have doC been srsteatatieaDy Bade on tbe natnra] 
•pafroifk^ babitA of the i«a]inon in Abu^ka. and oniy on rare oc«anons has aoyone been 
fl»Ht vho had ever obner ve d «^aiott spawning there. The cam utiy aea are In tbe 
t^mutrf U^ fl«b aD<l not for investigation or seientifie research. Very few have ever 
^rven «e«;n tbe Lftke» Mipplying tbe streams fimai vhieh they obtain their sopply. In 
lt#e faiJi tlie frannerieii are ekwed and left in cbar<:e of the watehmen, and tbey, with 
ti.^ vbite Atra^j^ierA vbf> remain aroand. f>robably hibernate. At any rate., tb^ tbink 
iN> more /ff iuJa»on nntil tbe next paektn<r season eoainieoeesw 

Mt^XHUivt baA b<fen made chiefly to tbe bUe-spcivnin^ fish. While it is probable 
that many of tlie fi.^b remain in tbe fresb water for six veeks or two months before 
iipawnin^« rHben are more advanced and spawn soon after tbeir arrivaL Tbe manager 
of Ves* Bay i-annery states that be bas seen yoong salmon with the e^-sae attached 
wi early %^ the middle of September. Mr. BelL, who has been a permanent resident 
r/f Alanka for a naml>er of years, and who bas been superintendent of a cannery and 
now ownn tbe saltery at Tolstoi .Tbome Bay) where be lives, says that in the late 
fall he haH ol^served large nnmliers of very yonng salmon in the lakes: that be bas 
fre^jneritly watched tbe spawning fish, and that rarely are the male and female reaily 
to Mf rawn at tbe same time, and tbe one that is delayed will beat itself on tbe bowlders 
4fr grave] apparently to hasten tbe ripening. He fhrtber states that in many instances 
tbey are nnable to void the sfKiwn, and both male and female die before tbeir natural 
functioim are fallille^l, be having fre<|nently cut often the dead swollen fish on tbe 
nli/fTC and fonnd the eggs or milt in tliem. 

Mr Callbreath refers tr> this subject with a similar exi»erience, ami I have seen 
the Marne with dOg salmon. 

Mr, I^JI, in ft[>eaking of humpbacks, remarkeil that he ha<l seen a number spawn 
u% the >iaffie nest, ^/thers m bra<*kish water, at high tide, and when the nests were 
MiM'iiven^l at low water the sea birds consnme<l their eggs, and that he had observed 
well f)llefl ufMiM destroyeil and tlie eggs thrown out by other humpbacks that liad 
«Mf|e>^ti'/| the itame plar'^. for their nests. 

At the head of the south arm of Tganuk Bay, Kadiak Island, is a stream haviug 
do^ PAUiUfU Hhd a fnw hninpbacks, on which I s{>ent a day, August 11; a description 
iff It tui%y j(ive ik»nie ideji of the appcjirance of these streams during the spawning 
04^ii¥4ft%, 'Nk'. following is quoU'd from field notes: 

i^fi th* mUt^t Ht t\ a. u%. <m a fi^en^ral rf'^'onnnisftanrr. Pasaeil down South Arm, which w© found 
itt t/«' H *ifA\'/)ti, ti\t\f'.%tt-u\\\ t'Uiitr )uH]y about 5 miles long and an average width of not much less than 
H tttth At lh«» Uptt^i of llifi arm in a Hat, through which Hows a small stream alK>nt 20 feet wide. It 
WM' i*fw VffiU'j, iiw\ • t% UiiuU'iX on the edge of the flat and foUoweil the stream a few hundre<l yards, 
*% J»*'f# ii \f',nmi4\ l.*if w# fu I *Ao high rocky hliifls, probably a hiindre<l yards apart. Inside this passage 
H l«fg«' ti'lttl banifi o|K'Kcd, about li mib's b»ng by 1 niib* wide, which at low water is a great mud 
HUt\ iffU'^t'S Hat wltb lb#» Mtrcatri flowing (hrongli it by several channels, and at high water is covered 
#*tf» <J Of M ft'4'i of w/»Mf, Af tbe bcjwl of tlie basin the stream empties between gnissy banks that 
Htt' Ut¥f and f*i**m\*¥\ for miiimi dtstun^M), with here .'in<l tlierc a scrub growth. Over the grass plain 
\pttti\t%t\uyt iU* t\v**r, tbe, b<-ar traiU worn an thick ;is tbe lines on a checker-board, and in many places 
f'bme i.4$ f b«i W)»f^ r tbe grji^* *a us bitaf^^n down and tbe bones and balf-eonHumed fisli plainly indicated 
Ibe ]tinm*itt * of )tfittn 

At th« nioiifb offbw ilvei we HimI <>Mcoiintere<l tlie ascending salmon; they were mostly of the dog 
MpiutieS; all barred, tboiigb n few biimpbiicks w<Te present. As we advanced they inereiised in nnni- 
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bers nntil i t Roemed as though in places one couhl no longer advance through them. It was simply full 
of dog salmou in all stages, from those in but a short time from the sea to the spent and dying. There 
were thousands upon thousands of them and other thousands dead on the banks or floating down with 
the current. They struggled over riflles only a few inches deep and when disturbed dashed about, 
frequently throwing themselves bodily on shore. Wo followed the stream about two miles and it 
seemed in places as though we were wading in salmon ; they would often strike one's leg with consid- 
erable force, swim between one's feet, and in walking we at times stepped on them, and frequently 
touched them with the foot. But what a change had come over these (ish from the time they first 
entered ! Those that were spent, and some that had not spawned, were in all stages of decay, 
repulsive-looking objects, all dying, some in their last struggles. The flesh of many was deeply gashed 
as though decaying, the fins frayed and torn, tie skin gone in places showing dirty and sickly-looking 
yellow flesh, skin hanging in shreds from the head, jaws heavily hooked in the males, teeth prominent, 
body thin and emaciated. The water was 2>ollutod and had a bad smell which was intensified by the 
stench from the decaying salmon on the beach. Those in the last st<ages when turned over had hardly 
the strength to right themselves. 1 had my trout gear with mo and there were plenty of trout 
hanging around the salmon, tho ujoro vigorous of which, divining their purpose, would frequently dart 
at them, but the sight of the fish and the stream quelled my fishing ardor and the gear was not put 
in service. 

We kicked a large number of salmon out on the banks and hooked others out with sticks, and 
examined them. My first surprise wjis that the males were largely in excess, and whatever the condi- 
tion, with few exceptions, even those nearest death hiul milt. Of the females, the greati^st number 
were full of eggs, separated and ready to flow, not only those that were still vigorous, but including 
many in the last stages, fish that certainly no longer had strength for nest-building. These fish when 
kicked out would void some of their eggs, and when pressed along the belly would shoot their eggs 
in great Jets. In a few instances we found dead fish on the banks that had spawn in them. I did not 
understand these conditions then and do not now. My impression was that tho salmon arrived on 
tho spawning-ground in ripening condition, performed its natural function, declinetl, decayed, and 
died. Hut here were fish, and many of them not more than a few days, some indeed hours, from 
death, that were full of spawn. They were on the spawning-ground, for the bottom of the stream was 
in holes and ridges, made so by the nests. 

Oil August 25 I spout a day ou a humpback stream in Prince William Sound. 
Tlie stream is a very small one, not more tbau 15 feet wide, and did not carry much 
water, though there were many deep pot holes. This stresim, in )>lm*.es, seemed (o be 
packed solidly with humpbacks, all struggling to ascend, in places where the water 
tlowed over ri files, not over an inch or two deep, they seemed to rise out of the water and 
would wriggle, moving rapidly, for a distance of 10 to 15 feet, until deeper water was 
reached. At the mouth of the stream I kicked out 40 or 50 iish and examined them. 
The males were hook jawed and humped, but all were bright colored and vigorous fish ; 
yet upon pressure the milt tlowed readily in the males and the eggs were separated in 
the females, some of the eggs being voide<l in landing on the banks; yet these fish were 
evidently just entering the stream. 

Near the head of the stream I was much interested in observing the spawning. 
A female was over a so called nest, which was an excavation in the gravel, of appar- 
ently roundedform and quite large — I should say nearly 4 feet in diameter and 18 inches 
deep. The female remained over the nest, but occasionally turned from it to drive 
off what seemed to be one of her own sex; the favorite male was near by, but he 
was more busily employed in keeping at a distance a number of male intruders. This 
male every minute or two would rise to the surface, and half out of the water would 
flap sideways ou the surface as if beating the water; at other times he would descend 
to the bottom and seem to chafe his belly on the gravel. A small ])ebble thrown in 
the water did not disturb them, but a larger stone thn)wn with a splash over the nest 
sent all scurrying away, the female darting back very warily after a few minutes and 
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occupying her i>lac« over the nest, followed later by tlie male. At a second oest a 
female held the position against all intraders, male or female; any fish approaching 
within 6 feet was attacked. 

Cannerymen and fishermen in Alaska all agree that hardly any two streams iu 
the Territory carry exactly the same redfish or other species of salmon, bnt the redfiah 
is the only one that receives much atteutiou, the others being taken incidentally. 
It is said that there is a slight difference in general form, color, and texture which 
fishermen recognize, as well as a large difference in weight. Upon this hangs the 
idea persisted in by many fishermen, that salmon do return to their parent stream; 
and if the differences mentioned do exist, the theory based upon them moat haye great 
weight. I have never been able to detect the variations iu form, etc, except the 
well-known changes which take place in each fish from the time it arrives from the 
ocean antil death overtakes it on the spawn ing-gronuds, bnt there aeems to be a 
difference in the quality, fish from certain streams being considered better than others. 
For instance, the best redfish in Alaska are paid to be the Ohilkat redfish, in that they 
are more delicate iu flavor aud more oily. 



TiiK Rkd-thmoatku Trout (Salmo mj/kiit). Adult. 

There are undoubted and undisputed differences in average weight, and ao well 
known is the weight of redfish that run in different streams that contracts are made 
and prices paid accordingly; for while the number of fish required to pack a case 
varies, it practically remains the same for each stream from year to year. 

As extremes of weight, it may be mentioned that Quadra stream carries S-ponud 
redfiah, while decker stream (about 35 miles south of Sitka, on Baranuf Island) has 
redfish averaging about 2j pounds in weight. These are not accidental runs, but 
people who have fished these streams for years assert that each year these streams 
have the same fish with little or no variation. It is probable that the fish vary more 
ill the same stream than is stated. At Raduk the early run usually consists of fish 
from 14 to 15 and even aa high as 17 to the case, bat as the season advances they 
come down to 12. 

At all phvces visited by the AlbatroBn inquiries were made as to whether spent 
salmon liati ever been seen returning to tbe sea, and the usual reply was that, 
with the exception of king salmon and steelbeads, they all died at the headwaters 
after spawning. Some of the cannery superintendents whose opinions were obtained 
bad fished in Alaska twelve to fifteen years; others were men interested iu tbe fish- 
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eriea who bad liveil permaneutly ia Alaska for t«u or more years. In one instance a 
canQeryman bad set nets to take returning spent salmon, but never caagbt a single 
flsb. At tbe office of the Alaska Packers' Asaociatiou, in tlie presence of six or eight 
cannery saperintendenta, tbe same question was propounded, when one of them, ftom a 
Bering Sea cannery, said he had seen spent salmon returning to the sea. Upon closer 
inquiry, bowerer, it was learned that the current at this locality was very strong and 
bad swept tbe weakened and emaciated fish down, but that they were beading 
npstream. I have personally seen both humpback and dog salmon swept downstream 
by the current to salt water, but they died, nevertheless. I have no doubt that all 
speciefl of salmon, except some king salmon and steelhead trout, die after spawning, 
and I believe that if directly after spawning they were transferred to salt water tbey 
woald also die. 

One of tbe greatest sources of destraction to tbe red fish, and, in fact, to all salmon, 
are tbe trout, both tbe Dolly Varden {Salvelinus malma) and the cut-throat {Salmo 
mgkUs). Early in tbe spring, or shortly before the redflsb commence to run, the Dolly 



TiiR Dolly Varden Troitt (SalvelUiu malma). 

Varden comes to tbe mouth of a stream and awaits tbe salmon, and about tbe same 
time the cnt-tbroat comes down the stream to brackish water to welcome the new arri- 
vals; together these two follow tbe salmon to the spawning-beds. Tbe Dolly Varden 
is usually foand wherever tbe salmon is, of whatever species; the cut-throat more 
rarely. On the spawn ing-gronnds, when tbe ripe fish deposit their eggs, the trout 
consume them in immense numbers. The Dolly Varden has been seen to take tbe 
salmon eggs as tbey were dropped. The salmon know these egg destroyers and will 
frequently dart at the trout, but tbe latter are quicker in their movements and get 
away without injury. 

The next great destroyer of tbe redflsb eggs is the humpback salmon. When these 
flsh have access to the redflsb spawning- grounds, tbey will spawn over the redflsb 
nests. Tbe humpback arrives later than the redflsb, and in building its nest the red- 
flsb eggs are flung about, disturbed, and destroyed. (Jsually hnmpbacks are present 
in nearly all streams, tbongb tbey can not ascend some that are open to redflsb, 
because tbe latter are more vigorous and can surmount obstacles that tbe former can 
not. In such cases the humpback spawns in the lower courses of the stream in pools 
and eddies — in fact, often in brackish water and on banks of sand and gravel that are 
exposed at low water, where the eggs are of course lost. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF SALMON CANNERIES IN ALASKA. 

As it will be DecesHary ia this rc[K>rt tu refer frecjueutly to the commercial organi- 
zutioiis doitig ft saltuoti-packing busine^ in Alaska, it may not be out of place here 
to give a short acconnt of the growth of this iudustry, in order that the references 
may be properly aaderstood, although an account of each canuery will be hereafter 
given. 

The first canneries in Alaska wei-e at Klawak and Old Sitka, both built in the 
spring of 1S78. At the former place the North I'licific Trading and Packing Cent- 
]iany erected tlieir plant, made a pack that year, and have done ko every year since. 
At the latter place the Cutting Packing Company commenced operations, and, after 
making two packs (1878 and 187!)) the cannery was closed. In 1882 its available 
machinery was moved to Cook Inlet by the Alaska Packing Company of California, 
and there utilized in a cannery built that year at Kuseilof, now known as the Arctic 
Fishing Company. 



TraoBport ship a,t Cbignik. 

No ailditions were made to the Alaska canneries until 1382, when the cannery 
just mentioned was bnilt and the lirst cannery on the fCarluk River appeared, built 
and oiteratcd by Smith A^ Hirsdi, and now known as the plant of the Karluk I'acking 
Company. 

The year 1883 saw three additions — Pyramid Harbor Piuskiug Company, Chilkat 
Packing Company, and Cape Fox Pitcking Company, all in southeast Alaska. In 
IHK^l the first cannery in Ucring Sea, the Arctic Packing Company, on the Nushagak 
River, commenced operations, followed in 188C by the Bristol Bay Canning Company 
and the Alaska Packing Company, both at Nushagak. In the year 1I3S7 one more 
cannery was added to the list, that of the Aberdeen Packing Company, on the Stikine 
River, in southeast Alaska. During the same year the plant of the Cape Fox Packing 
Company was iimved to Tongass Narrows and operate<l under tbe name of the 
Tongass Packing Company. 



CANNERY AT BOCA DE QUAOM, 



SALMON SALTERV ON THORNE BAV. 
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III 1888 the following additioual cauueries were in operation: Alaska Salmon 
Packing and Fur Company, at Loring, southeast Alaska; Cape Lees Packing Company, 
at Burroughs Bay, southeast Alaska; Northern Packing Company, at Keuai, Cook 
Inlet; Kodiak Packing Company and Aleutian Islands Fishing and Mining Company, 
both at Karluk, Kudiak Island; Arctie Packing Company, at Larsen Bay, Kadiak 
Island, and the Nushagak Packing Company, on the Nushagak Hiver, Bering Sea. 

The increase of canneries in 1888 and their large output called the attention of 
the public to the Alaska salmon fisheries, and in 1880 there was a further increase of 
canneries, as follows : 

Southeast Alaska: Boston Fishing and Trading Company, Yes (McDonald) Bay; 
Baranoff Packing Company, at the Kedoubt, near Sitka; Astoria and Alaska Packing 
Company, Freshwater Bay ; Bartlett Bay Packing Company, Bartlett Bay, and Chilkat 
Camming Company, Chilkat Village. 

Prince William Sound and Copper River: Peninsula Trading and Fishing Company, 
Little Kayak Island; Central Alaska Company, Little Kayak Island; Pacific Packing 
Company, Eyak, Copper River, and the Pacific Steam Whaling Company, Eyak, 
Copper River. 

Kadiak and Chignik: Hume Packing Company, Karluk; Alaska Improvement 
Company, Karluk ; Arctic Packing Company, Alitak Bay ; Kodiak Packing Company, 
Alitak Bay; Royal Packing Company, Afognak Island; Russian-American Packing 
Company, Afognak Island; Chignik Bay Company, Chignik Bay; Shumagin Packing 
Company, Chignik Bay; Chignik Bay Packing Company, Chignik Bay; Western 
Alaska Company, Ozeruoi, Alaska Peninsula; Thin Point Packing Company, Thin 
Point, Alaska Peninsula. 

The cannery of the Alaska Improvement Company, at Karluk, was built and 
ready for operation in 1888, but the loss of the Julia Ford^ the cannery ship, with all 
the season's outfit on board, kept the cannery closed, and the first pack was therefore 
made in 1880. 

In 1888 theie were 17 canneries in operation in Alaska with an output of 412,115 
cases, and in 1889 there were 37 canneries with an output of 714,190 cases. Two more 
canneries were added to the list in 1890 — George W. Hume, at Kussilof, Cook Inlet, 
and the cannery of the Metlakahtla Industrial Company, in southeast Alaska. In 
1891 only one new cannery, that of the Bering Sea Packing Company, at Ugashik, 
Bering Sea, was added, while several operated the year previous were closed, and in 
a few other cases there was a consolidation of interests. In 1892 and 1893 there was 
a further consolidation of cannery interests, and in the latter year one additional 
cannery was operated, that of the Uume Canning and Trading Company, in Tanglefoot 
Bay, near Karluk. There were no new canneries built in 1894, but in 1895 two more 
were in operation at Naknek, in Bering Sea, the Arctic Packing Company and the 
Naknek Packing Company. 

In 1896 the following new companies were in operation: 

Southeast Alaska: Quadra Packing Company, in Mink Arm, Boca de Quadra; 
Pacific Steam Whaling Company, Hunter Bay. 

Kadiak Island: Uganuk Fishing Station, Uganuk Bay. 

Alaska Peninsula: Hume Brothers & Hume, Chignik Bay; Pacific Steam Whaling 
Company, Chignik Bay. 

Bering Sea: Point Roberts Packing Company, at Koggiuug, Kvichak River; 
Ugashik Fishing Station, Ugashik River. 

F. C. B. 18i;*-2 
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Id 1897 two more canneries were added — Home Brothers & Home and the Pacific 
Steam Whaling Company, both at ITyak Bay, Kadiak Itdand. 

The foregoing accooot gives briefly the dates of the tmUding of the caooeries ia 
Alaska. Afler 1891 several of the canneries were consolidated, a few were burnt, 
some were dismantled, and the available machinery atillzed in the couatmction of 
plants in more &vorable localities, and in some instances the sites were entirely 
abandoned. The large increase in caooeries in 1888 man than donbled the pack for 
tliat year over that of 1887, and tbe addition of twenty more canneries in 1889 
increased the pack for that year and for tbe two years following to nearly double the 
quantity packed in 1888. The market became glutted, and in order to reduce tbe 
output a GOUHolidation of interests followed. This was not very difficult, as a few 
individuals controlled a large Dumber of the canneries. One firm in San Francisco 
alone controlled six canneries, with an output in 1889 of 153,118 cases; others con- 
trolled several. 



CaDD«r; at Chilkat. 

In 1890 the three canneries at Chigoik combined under an operating agreement 
known as the Chlgnik Bay Combination, under which the plant of the Ctugnik Bay 
(;<>inp»ny was ogwrated, the tbrce CHuiieries Bbariug the expense and dividing tbe 
output equally. This arrangement remained in force during the seasons of 1890 and 
1891. Its evident success in 1890 probably led to the local combinations on Kadiak 
iHland in 1891, and theu to tbe association which now exists. 

Tlie large packs during tbis period and the glutted market caused the cannery 
interests to devise some scbeme to meet the conditions. The combination at Cbignik 
in 1890 permitted the pack to be made tbere at a lower rate and, as previously stated, 
it was coiitinned in 1891. The same year (1891) the canneries at Karluk, Uyak, and 
Afognak entered a combination under the name of the Karluk River Fisheries, under 
wbicb it was agreed that each cannery should have a quota of fish from the several 
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localitiea, based apori the average packs of eacb cannery in 1880 and 1890. The 
estimated pack for tbe canneries interested was placed at 350,000 cases, and upon tbis 
estimate the apportionment of tbe work at each cannery was made. Under this 
agreement four of the eight caoneries were closed, their quota being packed in the 
other fonr canneries as follows, viz, that of the Hoyal at tbe Karluk, of tbe Arctic at 
tbe Eodiak, of tbe Aleutian Islands at tbe Bume, and of the Russian -American at 
the Alaska Improvement. 

Id the snmmer of 1891 the Kodiak Packing Company* and tbe Arctic Packing 
Company, both at AUtak Bay, also had a mutual agreement under which only one 
cannery, tbe Arctic, was oi)erated, tbe qaota of fish of the Kodiak being packed 
in the Arctic cannery. By these combinations the full pack of the Karluk district 
was made in half the number of cannAries and the expense of i)acking very consider- 
ably reduced. 



Fish scow nt dock, Cliignik. 

In September, 1891, the Alaska I'nckers' Association was formed to dispose of the 
unsold salmon of that season's pack (some 363,000 cases), and five trustees were 
appointed to loannge the business. This association was not incorporated, and expired 
after the salmon were sold. 

The successful operation of these arrangements led, in 1892, to an arrangement in 
which nearly all (thirty-one) of the canneries joined, entering under the name of the 
Alaska Packing (not Packers') Association, for the pur[>ose of leasing and operating 
and therefore controlling the canneries and reducing the Alaska puck for that year, 
it being found too groat for the market's demands. All the uumeries in o{>eratiug 
condition in 1893 were membertt of this association except tbe following, viz: Met- 

'Tbough th« present upproved Hpellioguf tbe iiame of this island U Kodiak, the compan; retains 
Uie ronnei epelling Kodiak. 
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lakahtU ludnBtrial Company, at Metlakahtta; Boston Fisbiagand Trading Company, 
at Yes Bay; Baranoff Packing Company, at BedQsh Bay; Chilkat Canning Company, 
at Pyramid Harbor; Alaska Improvomeat Company, at Karluk, and tbe Bering Sea 
Packiag Company, at Ugashik. 

The asHociation was regularly incorporated on Jannary 13, 1892, and sliares were 
distributed on the basis of one for eacU 2,001) cases packed in ISOl, and the profits 
were divided equally on all shares regardless of the amount of profits derived iit the 
different points. Of tlie 31 canneries, 9 were operated by the association, while the 
others were closed, the Alaska pack being reduced one-half. 



Stera-wbeel steaaier used in tomiug flebiD); bouts aud aettiug nets, Cbignik. 

The year 1893 foui>d the Alaska Packers' Association organii'.ed iiud incorporated 
(February 9). - This association was formed from the canneries that had joined the 
Alaska Packing Association of 1892, except the Pacific Steam Whaling Company, 
lit Prince William Sooud, and the Peninsula Trading and Fishing Company, the 
latt«r'8 caiiuery having been moved from Little Kayak Island to the Copper River 
Delta in 1891. 

The agreement of 1893 was similar to that of 1892, ei:cept that the amount of 
profit was taken into consideration, in a<l(Iition to the probable average quantity which 
could be packed at the different iwints. This was subject to adjustment for each 
district and no arbitrary rule was followed. Hach cannery entering the association 
was obliged to pnrchase nu additional amount of stock equaling two thirds of the 
number of shares received by it for its plant; that is, a company which received 1,500 
shares for its plant was required to purchase 1,000 shares additional. The money 
received from this sule of extra stock was used as working capital. No shares were 
sold to the general public, the owners of cauuories subscribing for the lull amount. 
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The Alaska Packers' Association is the largest canning operator in Alaska. Of 
the 29 canneries operated in 1897, 17 belonged to this association, with an output of 
669,494 cases, or nearly 74 per cent of the total pack, while the other 12 canneries 
packed 239,584 cases, or 26 per cent. In addition to the 17 operating canneries the 
association had as reserves 8 other establishments, besides several in a dismantled 
condition which have not, however, been abandoned. 

The Pacific Steam Whaling Company has increased the number of its canneries 
during the past two years. In 1889 the company built and operated a cannery at 
Eyak, Prince William Sound; in 1893 it controlled the plant of the Peninsula Trading 
and Fishing Company in the Copper Kiver Delta. In 1896 it built and operated a 
cannery at Hunter Bay, in southeast Alaska, and another at Chignik Bay, Alaska 
Peninsula. In 1897 a cannery was built and operated in Uyak Bay, Kadiak Island, 
and cannery buildings were erected at Kenai, Cook Inlet. Machinery will probably 
be installed in the latter rea4ly for operation in 1898.* 

SALTING SALMON. 

Redfish are salted only in localities like Bristol Bay, where a large run sometimes 
taxes the cannery facilities, when the surplus is s<alted, and at Egagak (Bering Sea) 
and Tyonek (Cook Inlet), where the run is not large enough to maintain a cannery. 
A few king salmon are salted for private use at canneries where stragglers are taken 
in the general catch, and at phiees like Killisnoo, where a little salting is done on 
special onlers. 

The commercial salting outside of Bering Sea consists chiefly in whole cohoes 
and humpback bellies. In the latter the number varies according to the cutting. 
One saltery (Ketchikaji) delivered humpback bellies under contract to a cannery at 
$3.25 per half barrel, and triecl to cut IGO bellies to that measure. This product 
should reach retailers on the Pacific coast at, say, $5, and if sold at 5 cents i)er belly 
would bring $8, making a good profit for the venture and a cheap fish for the 
consumer. 

It is very difficult to obtixin accurate saltery statistics. The low price of salt 
salmon, and the terms offered by the canneries in the purchase of fresh fishy have 
induced the men formerly engaged in salting to sell their fish fresh, the .cannery 
tender calling for them, and to salt only those that are not called for in time, or the 
surplus in the event of a large run. Small schooners frequently move from one stream 
to another when the run is small and salt a few fish on board. It is doubtful if there 
are more than three or four salteries in Alaska, outside of Bering Sea, that are con- 
ducted purely as such, and these are in remote places where the catch is uncertain or 
it is inconvenient for the cannery steamer to call; the others are operated only to 
make use of the fish not sold fresh. 

On account of the variation in the weight of the same species it is rather difficult 
to give even an approximate estimate of the number of live fish necessary to make 
a barrel of salt salmon, but the following may give a general idea of the subject: 
A barrel of salt fish contains 200 i>ounds of fish washed from the salting tub; 1 
barrel of redfish has from 40 to 52 fish; cohoes from 25 to 35; humpbacks, from 70 
to 80; king salmon', from 10 to II. A barrel of humpback bellies represents from 300 
to 320 fish. 

"The machinery was instaUed aiul tho plant operated in 1898. 
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FISHERY AND CANNERY METHODS. 
THE FISHERIES. 

The methods employed in taking fish at the fisheries are given in detail in the 
descriptions of the canneries and streams, and will only be briefly referred to here. 
Each locality has its own methods, obtained by experience aiid believed to be the best. 
In general it may be said that in localities where the water is discolored gill nets are 
used, and if the topographical conditions are favorable traps are added; where the 
water is clear, drag seines give the best results. In southeast Alaska drag seines are 
used exclusively except at Ghilkat and Wrangell. Drifting gill nets are used in 
Ghilkat Inlet and at Taku by the cannery fishermen, while the Indians use small nets 
and ^afi*s in Ghilkat and Chilkoot rivers, as described under other headings. The 
cannery at Wrangell uses gill nets in the fisheries at the mouth of the Stikine, but all 
fish obtained for this cannery in other localities are taken in drag seines. Spasmodic 
attempts have been made to work traps in southeast Alaska, but the results have not 
warranted the expense. Gill nets and purse seines have been tried in the lower 
section, but with indifferent success. 

The canneries in Prince William Sound fish the Gopper River delta with drifting 
gill nets, and the Prince William Sound streams with drag seines. In Gook Inlet the 
fishing is done with drifting gill nets, and by traps at prominent points along the 
shore leading to the rivers, and in the mouths of the rivers. 

On Kadiak Island drag seines are used — a description of which will be found in 
the report — though gill nets have been experimented with, and for several years huge 
floating traps have been tried at Uganuk. The fishery at Ghignik is carrried on prin- 
cipally with traps, but drag seines are also used and formerly gill nets, but these are 
not much in vogue now. In Bering Sea the fish are taken in gill nets and traps. 

Outside of southeast Alaska the fishing is carried on entirely by the canneries; 
that is, when the cannery ships proceed to their stations in early spring they carry 
fishermen with whom contracts have been made for the season. Occasionally &esh 
fish are bought from the natives; but there are few natives, and fewer still who care 
to exert themselves beyond taking fish for their own wants, so that the number of 
fish thus furnished is extremely small, and the canneries can not depend upon this 
source of supply. 

In southeast Alaska, while each cannery has fishermen of its own, a large part of 
the supply comes by purchase from native and white fishermen. These fisheries are 
conducted in various ways. A saltery may have been established by a white man 
near some stream or streams, and a certain right to the fishery is recognized. A 
cannery makes a contract with him to take all his catch at a certain rat.e, the steamer 
calling for the fish at fixed intervals. He employs his own men, boats, gear, etc. Or 
a cannery may supply natives, who claim to haye rights in a stream, with nets and 
boats on condition that they sell all their catch to the cannery at certain fixed rates. 
A third method is for a cannery to send its own fishermen into a locality to do the 
fishing. 

Many disputes arise concerning the fisheries. A native, whose ancestors have 
lived on a certain stream for many generations, and whose rights are respected by 
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other* nativeB, Bapplies a certain cannery witb his catch, as possibly he has been 
doing for years. A rival cannery t«11g the native that he mast sell bis catoh to it, 
and that otherwise tbeir men will flah the native's stream. The result is overflsbing, 
complaints, bad feeling, blows, and threats of bloodshed. So far as can be learned, 
tiiere are now no legal rights or title to any flsbing-grounds in Alaska except what 
force or strategy fnrnteh. 

LABOR AT THE OANNXBIES. 

Tbe cannery fishermen are nearly all foreigners, the mtuority being "north 
ooontrymen," or, as tbey are termed, "hardheads," though there are some fishing gangs 
comprised of what are called " dagoes," consisting of Italians, Greeks, and the like. 
When these two classes form diflfereut fishing gangs for the same cannery, the north- 
coantry crew ia referred to as tbe " white crew." 



Cutting maohine. 

With the exception of Metlakahtla and Klawak, the packing at all canneries is 
done entirely by Chinese, and it is very satisfactory labor. Tbe canneries make a 
contract with the Chinese controlling the labor at a stipulated amount per case, 
gnaranteeing a certain pack. If the guaranteed pack is not made, they are paid as 
though it bad been; if tbe pack is overran, tbey are paid for the extras. Tbey are 
conveyed to and from the cannery in tbe ships, are given a bunk-house where they all 
live, are provided with water, fuel, and salt, and are paid collectively, according to 
contract, from 40 to 46 cents a case, depending upon the lo<:ation of the cannery and 
tbe fooilities for packing. Tbe Chinese make all the cans, receive the fish on the 
dock, where they are tossed into bins from the boats, and do all the labor until the 
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l>roduct is ready for sbipmeiit; in otber words, they i-eceive tlio fresli (i»b at one can- 
nery door aud )>lace tliem At tlio otiier iu tin vans, boxed, ready for sliipmetit. They 
have their own bosses, are ready to work at any and all hours, and apply tliemselves 
strictly to the work for which they are paid. 

At Klawak in the early days Indians were paid 91 per day. l>ettmnds for higher 
wages resulted in a gradual increase until $1.50 per day was reached, while as the 
Indians became more exi>ert they grew lazier and constantly ulamored for increased 
wages. As the point had been readied where the prices iiaid for the work done made 
the pack too expensive to warrant a farther increase, the manager decided to pay by 
piece-work. This was rather difficult to arrange, but was eventually accomplislied. 
It was then found that each one performed about twice the auiouut that be bad ever 
done by day's work. 



Filling lUBohiue. 

Under the piece-work system the Indian is still dissatisfied. During the time of 
oar visit the labelers struck for higher rate's; 25 cents was paid for 12 cases; they 
demanded 25 cents for 10 cases and got it. It is said that it now costs the cannery 
60 cents a case to make the pack ; one-half is paid in coin and the other half in store 
checks; but, deducting the fisvd store profits, it still costs the cannery 51 cents a 
case. Ohineae can be employed to make ii hand-pack for about 45 cents per case. 

At Klawak native women (klootchmenj are employed as labelers, fillers, cappers, 
aud washers; boys as carriers and to assist at the gaug-knives; and men in all otlfer 
capacities. The least amount eiirned under the schedule is $1.50 1>er day for women, 
and from that amount to $2, and one woman has made as high as $i a day as a labeler; 
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batchers liave made aa high as $5.60 a day. The work is not steady, bat for the 
season the uative womeu make from (80 to $100, and the better class of meu $200. 
Fishermen are paid $3 a day, without board, and laborers $1.50 per day, for the 
time employed. 

The complaint is made everywhere that ludiau labor — that is, the labor of the 
men — is nncertain. After making safflcient wages to supply their personal wants and 
getting a few dollars ahead, the desire for banting or fishing seizes them and they 
are apt to leave when they are most wanted. To provide against this contingency, 
a contract ia made with the fishermen, upon which they are paid $1.50 down for every 
day's work, and the remainder is held until the end of the season; it is then paid if 
they remain, but forfeited If they leave without permission. 



To)i|iing uiBchioe. 

The Indians ate doubtless improvident, knowing that nature has provided fur 
them without ninch labor. Their frequent boast Is that white men and Chinese must 
work to get something to eat, while the waters and the forests furnish the Indians 
with nil tliey want. A very small amount of money will supply them with the few 
necessaries which money alone will purchase. 

In the spring of the year, when the cannery is opened, the Indian has spent his 
money and consamed his supplies. His wants are many, and he is willing to do any 
work; after these wants are satisfied he relapses, becomes laxy, and demands more 
wages. Tbo Indians fancy the cannery is getting $6 and $7 a case for salmon, and 
that they are not getting what is due them. The manager at Klawak said that year 
after year be had acceded to their demands, bnt that now they had passed beyond 
the limit. The Indian is perfectly capable and can probably do the work an well as 
the Chinese if he could only be made to understand the exact conditions. 
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THK CANNHTQ FSOOBSSBS. 

When the ealmou collected irom tbe varioas streams by the cannery ateamers are 
broagbt to the fish wharf, they are transrerred to the fish-bins by men armed with 
pevrs (singlfl-tined forks). These men stand knee-deep in fish on the steamer or scow, 
impale one or two fish at a time, and by a rapid movement toss them to tbe top of 
tbe wharf, where others, also using pews, toss them into bins. The men bei^me very 
expert in tbe nse of these implements, and a constant stream of fish seems to flow 
from the steamer or scow to the wbarf and tbeiice to the bins. Elevators are used 
in some canneries, hot they are not common in AlaekA. 



Soldering tuachioe. 

It is claimed that fish should be twenty- four hours out of tbe water before packing, 
BO as to allow them to shrink, as when packed perfectly fresh so much juice is formed 
that in "blowing," after cooking, light weigbts.are produced. In the flsb-house and 
near the bins are arrauged the butchers^ tables, where tbe fisli are cleaned. A stream 
of water is kept playing over the fish iu the bins to remove tbe dirt and slime that 
collect on them, atid tbey are then transferred to the tables, where tbe "butcher," 
after removing the head, seizes tbe fisb by tbe tail, grasping it at the caudal peduncle, 
aud with a few rapid strokes removes the fins, with one slash opens tbe fisb along the 
ventral line, and by another removes the viscera. Tbe fish is then transferred to a 
tank of water, where it is washed and scraped and tbe tail removed. In a well-regalated 
cannery it is passed to another tank of water, where it receives a second washing, 
scraping, and final brushing with a whisk-like broom. Being then thoroughly clean, 
the fish is transferred to targe bins on either side of tbe cutting machine. 
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There is great variation in different canneries in all the variooB processes, but 
ooe principle in cotUng ia kept in view by sU; that is, to cat the fish transversely in 
sections the exact length of the can. The asnal method is to have a large wooden, 
cylindrical carrier, with lodges or rests on the outside the length of the carrier, wide 
enoagb to hold the fish, and slit in crosa section through the ledges and outer casing 
to receive the gang-knives. The gang-knives are circular, fixed on an axle at the 
proper distunces apart, and revolve at the highest point reached by the carrier and 
independently of the latter. The carrier and gang-kuives are set in motion, each 
revolving on its own shaft. As a rest on the carrier cornea to a horizontal position, 
men stationed at the fish bins lay a fish on each ledge as it panses. Thence it is con- 
veyed to the revolving gang-knives, and, after being divided, passes through and on 
the downward coarse the severed llsh slides off the rest npon the filling-table. 



Tsil kettles. 

The cutting carriers of the larger canneries are ilsaally elliptical. This form gives 
a larger carrying capacity and transfers the divided fish to a higher point, from which 
the filling is more readily done. In some of the smaller canneries the gang-knives 
are worked by hand. In this case the knives are not circalnr, but elongated or semi- 
circular in shape, tapering at the outer ends. They arc mounted on an axle having a 
large iron lever at one end, and when this lever is raised the ends of the gang-kuives 
are thrown op and back. The fisli ia then jilaced in position under them and the lever 
palled forward, when the knives, with a. scimiter like movement, divide the fish. 

Most canneries ase filling machines, but as these machines are covered by a 
patent owned by one of the large packing organizations they are difficult to obtain. 
One filling machine will fill 800 cases per day, and the larger canneries have from two 
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to tbree, and, czcdptionally, four filling machines. At Boine of the smaller cannerieA 
filling is done hj hand. These are usually establishments that have a capacity of 
from 400 to 6Q0 cases per day. The machines are only adapted to what is fenowti to 
the trade as "tails" — that is, the ordinary high 1-pound can. All fancy cans, such as 
"fiats," elliptical, half pound, etc., are filled by hand. 

The filling machine consists of a receiving platform, on irhicli the empty cans are 
fed, each one reaching a distinct position In its turn. One man nt the filling table 
overhead feeds the divtde<l fish into a hopper, from which it is eouveye«l to the can 
underneath, and by a gentle pressure of a piston is pressed into the can, when a 
movement of the machine conveys the filled can to a table and an empty can into 
position to be filled. The movement is so rapid that a conttDnoas stream of filled cans 



Retorla ftiid teat kettles. 

is poured on the table. Here the filling is inspected, and, if for export, the cans are 
carefully weighed, so that there may be no short weight. If they are not qnite fnll a 
small quantity of fisli is added, a supply of small bits being kept at hand for this purpose. 
The can is now ready for the top, which in some canneries is pat on by band, but 
in most cases by a machine. The cans are placed in line and convt^yed by a belt to a 
machine, the tops being fed in through a separate a^Mirture. As the cans emerge with 
the tops on, a crimping attachment presses the edge firmly around the body, and aa it 
is still carried by a belt, it is turned by the movement of the belt on its side and rolls 
down a trough to the soldering machine. Here an endless revolving chain passes over 
tbe can near the top and rolls its edge into the molten solder. As it emerges from 
the soldering macbioe it rolls down a trough and under several jets of water to cool. 
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aud as it comes from tbe trongb it ia placed on a table where Cbiuese seal by band 
tbe central veut, wbicb was left open in the capping process aud in tbe soldering 
mncbine, where it becomes quite hot, to let the air escape. 

After the central vent is closed tbe cans are placed vertically in siugle layers in 
large open- work trays made of heavy strap iron and holding two oases. Tbe filled 
trays are uow lifted by tackles and iron tongs and lowered into a square wooden tank 
filled with water heated by steam. This is the first test for leaks. The experienced 
eye of tbe Chinese tester at once detects a faulty can by the escape of air, and the can 
is removed with a pair of tongs and placed aside, where one or more solderers remedy 
the defects. After removal from the hot- water test the trays are placed one on top of 
another on cars, aud are carried by a railway into the retorts for the Urst cooking. 



Cooling ft day's pack. 

The cooking is all done by steam in a part of tbe cannery called tbe " bath-room." 
lu some canneries the retorts for first cooking are made of heavy plank, well bolt«d to 
resist the steam pressare, but in most places they are made of iron or mild steel plate. 
In the early days the cooking process was a grave secret and none but those interested 
ill the cannery were iutrasted with it. 

The time of cooking differs somewhat in different canneries, according to the ideas 
and experience of the sui)erintendent. It is desired to not only cook the llsh, but the 
bones must be cooked so ibey will crumble t)etween the fingers, ns if this ia not done 
the contents may spoil. In Home establishments the canned fish is 60 minutes in each 
retort, in others 60 minutes in the first and from 70 to 80 minutes in the second. 

The trays with the hot, steaming cans, bulged out at the ends by the steam within, 
are then placed on tables where the bath-room men test the cans by the process known 
as " blowing '' or " venting." These men, armed with small woodeu mallets, having 
on the broad face an awl-like point, tap rapidly the top of one can after another, 
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making a Hm»ll perforation id eaeh. A fooiitaiii-like jet at once appears, caused by 
tberteam e«eaping, and carrjiog with it someof tbeliqaor. The vents, after bloving, 
are iromediatel)' Boldered aod tbe trays ran into tbe aeoond retort for final cooking. 
The reaaon for the two separate cooking operations is that if tbe cans are kept in tbe 
firat retort a safficient length of time to complete tbe oooking, tbe steam generated 
would be so great in tlie cans that they vonld be mined. 

At one cannery inspected, where it seemed that more attention was given to exact 
details of cooking than in some others, there was on the topof the retort a thermometer, 
eoonected with the interior, and a separate steam-gaage. The cans to be cooked were 
placed in tbe retort, tbe doors securely clamped, and the steam tnmed in. The steam 
gauge was carefolly noticed nntil it showed 6 pounds pressore. where it was main- 
tained, by regulating the stop valve, nntil the tbennometer registered 220° F. The 



temperature waH kept at tbis jtoiiit for thirty minutes, when tbe retorts were opened 
and the cmis removed. 

The second cooking at this cauuery ia as follows: After the cans are placed and 
the doorH secured, steam is admitted until the independent gauge shows a pressure of 
12 pouiidH, It in tlien mitintaincd at that pressure until tbe thermometer registers 
240°, wlieu the temperature is regulated'to 240° for i5 minutes when cooking redfish, 
or (10 mluutos wbuu cookiug colioes. The latter fish are quite large at this canuery, 
mhY presumably the longer period is given so thitt tbe large bones may be thoroughly 
oookcd. In both cases of cooking, after the desired temperature is reached the 
pressure falls, while the temperature is held at the proper point. 

After the cans are taken from tbe second retort tbe grease and dirt on them are 
reroovei) by » lye butli, tim lye ii* next removed by a fresh-water bath, and the cans 
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are ready for the cooliog room. After cooling they are lacquered by placing them on 
a tray in an inclined x>osition, which is lowered into the lacqaer contained in a rectan- 
gular wooden tank, lifted, drained, and removed. When the lacquer is dry the cans are 
labeled and cased. 

After the second cooking they are twice tapped for leaks. Certain Chinese are 
very expert at this test. With a tenpenny nail they pass rapidly over the cans, 
striking the top of each, and judge by the sound whether there are any defects. 

During the process of canning imperfect cans are found by inspection and testing, 
and if repaired before the first cooking and immediately processed they are naturally 
in the same condition as if there had been no defects. If tbe leaks are discovered 
after cooking and are repaired at once and the contents recooked, they are still very 
good, the only difficulty being that by blowing them a second time they lose weight 
The above goods usually go in with the regular pack of their kind and are not classed 
as regular "do-overs." 

When a cannery is running to its full capacity defective cans can not be repaired 
and recooked at once, and are set aside sometimes for days before they are recooked, 
the result being that decomposition follows, the same as with any other meat that is 
exposed to the air, and the fish becomes unfit for food. When recooked the fish is 
mushy, and the blowing makes the cans very light, which is frequently corrected by 
adding salt water. This, the "do-over,'' is the lowest grade of goods, and is fit only 
for chicken food. Such cans are frequently sold to brokers without labels, or else 
labeled with the name of some fictitious cannery, and find their way into country, 
lumber, mining, or negro districts, or are sent to the South Seas and semibarbarous 
localities. Defective cans run from 1^ to 2^ per cent of the output, and those intended 
to go with the regular pack are usually vented by opening one of the first vents, or 
the seam at the top, so that additional vent marks may not lead to suspecting the 
goods. 

WEIGHT OF FISH. 

Cannery people, in referring to the weight of salmon, always speak of so many to 
the case. They never weigh the fish, but estimate them by the case, and sometimes 
make fishing contracts in that manner. This naturally involves another subject: 
How many live fish are required to make a case of 48 one-pound cansf Much 
depends upon how the fish are cut. The largest company doing business in Alaska 
cuts off a considerable portion of the tail and the head well back as waste. Another 
cannery saves these end pieces and packs them under special labels. A liberal esti- 
mate of the loss in cleaning and preparing the fish for the cans is one-third, which 
would be about 75 pounds of live fish to a case, or 72 pounds if each can contained 
exactly 1 i)ound; but as the cream of the pack goes to foreign markets, the cans are 
always slightly overweight, about an ounce, to prevent a rebate on short weights. 
My own observation and inquiry among cannerswho seemed to have given the subject 
some attention lead me to believe that 65 to 68 pounds of live fish will make a liberal 
case, depending somewhat on the size of the fish. Fish that run 10 to 12 to the case can 
be ganged very closely on a 65-pound basis, but for smaller fish this must be increased. 

The waste of redfish and cohoes at the canneries is not large, but with humpbacks 
many are culled out, either on account of being very small or in bad condition. This 
species, late in the season, when the hump commences to be marked, becomes watery, 
and It is then difficult to properly fill a can, as much of the weight is in liquor, which 
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blows oft' iu testiug, causing light weight Under average conditions from 10 to 15 
per cent of hnmpbacks are wasted, and iu a season when they are as plentiful as in 
1897 as many or more are wasted than are packed. Some years ago, when only a few 
humpbacks were packed, they were so numerous in Nalia Bay that tens of thousands 
were hauled on the banks and left to decay in order to thin them out. 

LABELS AND BRANDS. 

Every cannery in Alaska has its own labels and brands, and the same fish are 
packed in each cannery under various brands. One cannery that was visited had 
seventeen. The reason for employing so many is briefly as follows: When the can- 
neries were first operated independently each adopted various brands for the same 
species of fish, and they were introduced into dififereut sections, ultimately creating 
demand for particular goods. 

In spite of these various brands, the highest-grade goods in all, or nearly all, the 
Alaska pack has some word which conveys to the consumer what is in the tin, if he 
knows the key. The few cans of king salmon that are packed have the words 
^' king'' or ^^Alaska king" somewhere on the label, but these fish form so small a part 
of the Alaska pack that they can hardly be considered. The labels for redfish, which 
forms the great bulk of the pack, as a rule have the word ^' red" in some connection, 
such as ^'red salmon," '^ choice red salmon," ^< Alaska red salmon," etc. In some 
canneries a few of the early echoes find themselves under a redfish label, but usually 
a can marked <^ red salmon " contains that fish. 

The echoes, and frequently the white king salmon, are usually packed under a 
label that somewhere has the words ^^ spring salmon" on it, and the humpback is 
covered by the term '^ pink salmon." The few dog salmon pac^ked are covered either 
under *^pink salmon" or else go in with that heterogeneous mass of tips- and- tails, 
light-weights, ^^doovers," etc. Some of the canneries have not a<lopted this system 
of labeling, but with about three-fourths of the Alaska pack the words <^ king," 
"red," "spring," and "pink," are used, as just mentioned. 

The names of companies which have never had any real existence are Sometimes 
found on labels. Some of these are the Prince of Wales Packing Company, Tolstoi 
Packing Company, Clarence Straits Packing Company, Moira Packing Company, Coal 
Bay Packing Company. These are simply names that some years ago were placed on 
labels of which a few are still in use. They are supposed to represent fish taken at 
the several localities, but no canneries were ever located at those places or operated 
under the company titles. 

As elsewhere noted, fictitious cannery names are also used to cover "do overs." 

MARKETS. 

The larger part of the canned redfish goes abroad, principally to England. These 
are the choicest of the pack, and more than usual care is observed in preparing 
them, as the European market demands a high grade of goods. The cans are care- 
fully weighed, and contain about 1 ounce more than a pound, so as to be sure to avoid 
light weights. The cans are carefully inspected for dents or defects, and the fish are 
the very best. It is usual on European orders to open a certain number of cases and 
average the order from an inspection of these cans. If they are defective, reclamation 
is made. The remainder of the pack of redfish, together with the echoes, humpbacks, 
dog salmon, tipsand tails, and do-overs remain in the home market, and some are 
shipped to Australia, South America, and the South Seas. 
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PRICES OP CANNED SALMON. 

The prices vary with the demand. On account of the large output in 1897 canned 
salmon that year sold very low. A good average price for the 1896 output was, for 
king salmon, $1.15; redfish, 90 cents; echoes, 80 cents, and humpbacks, 65 cents per 
dozen cans. The prices paid during the winter of 1897-98 were, king, $1.10; redfish, 
85 cents; echoes, 75 cents, and humpbacks, 55 cents per dozen. These are simply 
averages from first hands in large quantities. One large organization, it is reported, 
sold 300,000 cases of the best redfish on foreign order, before the pack was made, at 
83 cents per dozen. The other grades are sold for what they will bring. 

CANS AND BOXES. 

It is difficult, without seeing, to appreciate the enormous number of cans used 
in a cannery. From the time of the arrival of the employees at the cannery, six or 
eight weeks before the salmon run commences, the Chinese who do the packing are 
employed in making cans, as their contract calls for the packing work complete, from 
the making of the cans to the stowing of the labeled, filled cans into the cases.* The 
body of nearly all cans is made by hand, but there are a few machines in use that 
solder the long body seams. In nearly, if not quite, all the canneries, after the cans 
are filled the bottoms and tops are soldered by machinery. To pac;k 50,000 cases 
requires 2,400,000 cans, and the Alaska pack in 1897 took about 43,600,000 cans. 
This requires about 100,000 boxes of tin plate, weighing 10,000,000 pounds (5,000 tons 
roughly) and costing about $400,000. The tin plate used at present is what is known 
as 100-pound tin for the body of the can, and 95-pound tin for the tops. It takes 
about 110 boxes of tin plate for 1,000 cases. Domestic tin is largely used for the pack 
sold for home use, but imported tin for the export pack. Formerly all tin plate was 
imported, and what is known in the trade as 110-pound and 112-pound tin was used. 

One box of 100-pound tin, 14 inches by 20 inches, English plate, contsiins 112 
sheets of tin i)late, weighing 100 pounds, or with the box 5 i>ounds additional. One 
box of 95 pound tin of the same dimensions contains 112 sheets of tin plate, weighing 
95 pounds net, or with the box 5 pounds additional. The quotations in December, 
1897, in San Francisco, on lots of 500 boxes or more, duty paid, were $4.20 per box for 
100-pound tin and $4.10 for 95-pound tin. American plate is the same except in price, 
which at the time the importedtin quotations were made was for 100-pound tin $3,425, 
and for 95-pound tin 10 cents less per box, delivered f. o. b. San Francisco in large lots. 
One-fourth of 1 per cent is said by dealers to cover all deterioration due to rusting, 
sweating, etc. 

For the season's pack it is usual to allow 110 boxes of tin to 1,000 cases of cans. 
This makes an allowance of 2^ to 3 per cent for rusty plates, losses due to imi>erfectly 
cut sheets, and for other cannery uses, as the following will show : One sheet 14 inches 
by 20 inches will cut 6 bodies or 24 tops of 1-pound tall cans; 1,000 cases, or 48,000 
cans, contain 96,000 tops (4,000 sheets) plus 48,000 bodies (8,000 sheets) equal to 12,000 
sheets, which is 107| boxes, or 107 boxes and 16 sheets. Hence 112 sheets, 14 inches 
by 20 inches, will make 448 tall 1-pound salmon cans, or 1 box of tin plate will make 
9^ cases of cans. In canneries generally it is said that actual experience shows that 

* In Bering Sea packing commeuoes soon after the loe permits the veasels to enter the eetaariea. 
Aa a rule, empty cans are carried from San FrauclHCu to these oauueries. 

F.C.B.18WJ— 3 
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1 box of tin will make only 9^ cases, at which rate it will take 109 j^^, boxes of tin to 
1,000 cases. 

There is a rebate of 99 per cent of the daty on imported tin used on the export 
pack, bat under the present ruling every box must be accounted for, and it is said 
that under these conditions only about 75 per cent is realized on account of the inability 
to account for the disposition of every box. 

The boxes in which the canned salmon is packed in Alaska are mostly made in 
Puget Sound and carried up in shooks. The cannery at Metlakahtla turns out its 
own boxes, and the sawmill in Tougass Narrows, operated by Metlakahtla Indians, 
supplies Loring and Wrangell. As lumber can not legally be exported from Alaska, 
there is only a small local demand for the product of the sawmills. 

DEPLETION OF STREAMS. 

When a person interested in a cannery is questioned regarding the decrease of 
salmon in Alaskan waters, he is likely to assure you at once that there are just as 
many salmon in the streams as there ever were, and begins his proofs by citing years 
like 1896, when there was a large run of redfish in Alaska^ but any disinterested 
authority on the subject will say that the streams of Alaska are becoming depleted. 
While it can hardly be said that the streams will fail entirely within a few years, there 
is no doubt that the average runs show fewer fish year by year, and if the laws are 
not amended and enforced^ the time will come in the not very distant future when the 
canneries must suffer through their own actions. 

It is a difficult matter to furnish convincing proofs to those who do not wish to 
be convinced, and any argument may fail with those who are interested commercially. 
It is also difficult to establish proof by statistics, because accurate stream statistics, 
as a rule, can not be obtained; and, as to packs, the canneries have multiplied in 
numbers, and many of them have been so enlarged that no comparison can be made. 
The causes of the depletion are the barricading of streams and overfishing; in other 
words, illegal fishing. 

In the examinations of the various streams, as outlined in the following pages, all 
resources have been exhausted to obtain data showing their past and present condi> 
tion. It must be evident to anyone referring to the records of the streams that they 
are furnishing fewer fish than formerly, in spite of the improved gear and appliances. 
The results of barricading are illustrated in such streams as Karta Bay, Naha Bay, 
Tes Bay, Klawak, Eedoubt, and many others in southeast Alaska; in the streams of 
Prince William Sound district, on Afognak Island, and at Chigiiik. The illegal obstruc 
tion of streams by barricades is more apparent in southeast Alaska than elsewhere 
because the streams are small, there are many of them, and they are easily closed; 
but from all reports made to me, even by cannerymen, the district of Prince William 
Sound is and has been more heavily barricaded in proportion than southeast Alaska. 

The following may be some evidence bearing upon the subject of depletion : Taking, 
for instance, a section of southeast Alaska, from Behm Canal and Prince of Wales 
Island south and east, in 1889 four canneries were operated, viz, Loring, Burroughs 
Bay, Ketchikan (burnt that year, but packed 13,000 cases), and Yes Bay. In 1897 
four canneries also operated, viz, Loring, Yes Bay, Metlakahtla, and Quadra. In 1889 
the packs were made from the streams near the canneries — that is, from the "home 
streams" — and nearly all were redfish, with a few cohoes and probably very few hump- 
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backs, for the latter were not iu favor and few were packed, lu 18U7 the pack for the 
same section is double the 1880 pack, but tbey arc nearly all humpbacks. Tbe pack 
of redfish ia certainly very mncb less, yet all the streams witliiu 70 or 80 miles of the 
canneries bave been scoured witb all tbe gear that could be devised or used. 

Probably Qowbere is the depletion more noticed than in Copper Biver Delta and 
Prince William Sound district. In 1890 the two caiiueriea used 20 boats, each witb 
150 fathoms of web, besides seines, and fished Mouutahi Slough, Eyak Lake and liiver, 
and Algonek and Glacier sloughs in the delta, and Miner Kiver and Cheuiga iu Priuce 
William Sound. In 1807, to make a slightly increased pack, one cannery used 32 
boats, the other 43, all with 460 fathoms of web to a boat, and they fished all the 
streams firom Ghilkhat Biver to Eyak in the delta, and all the streams in Priuce William 
Sound. There is no doubt in the minds of the people of Prince William Sound that 
the streams are being depleted. 



Redfiali liatcliery at K&iluk. 

At Karlak, in spite of the great run of 1896, it is conceded that the average run 
is smaller than in tbe early days of fishing olT' this river. 

At Ohiguik, from 1890 to 1896, an average of 61,400 cases i>er year were i^icke^l 
from that stream by one organization. In 1896 three separate canneries, witb all their 
forces and every effort they could make, only packed about 65,000 cases of Cliignib 
Hah ; and in 1807, by doubling their efforts, they reached a pack of 74,159 cases. Any- 
one who sees tbe fisheries at Ohiguik will readily understand that the stream <;au not 
stand the excessive fishing. 

It was a matter of great surprise to discover, as the investigations progressed, 
tbe lai^ number of streams which were either actually barricaded, or which showed 
indications of baving been barricaded, notwithstanding the strict law forbidding such 
obfltmctioDB, tbe maximum penalty being $1,000 fine, three mouths' imprisonment, 
and a fine of $260 per day for every day the obstruction remains. 
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When the attention of those known to liave an interest in keeping the salmon 
streams in a normal condition has been called to the existence of barricades, with the 
expectation of having them join in protests against their construction, it has been 
surprising to hear some defend barricading as right, and the belief has been inevitable 
that if such persons were not directly concerned, they at least encouraged the^^e 
practices. The statement was made in certain localities that it is impossible to obtain 
sufficient fish to compete with other canneries without barricading. This is ver}' 
true, but the argument is absurd, and needs no comment. Equally absurd defense 
of barricades was made in other parts of Alaska. 

The effect of barricades can be readily appreciated. Salmon come to the streamn 
to ascend for spawning at certain dates, from which there is little variation. At first 
a few stragglers appear, then small schools, and the schools grow larger and larger 
ns the season advances. At the mouths of the streams the fish accustom themfielves 
to the new conditions in brackish water, and if the river is open to their passage they 
soon ascend to the lakes and thence to the spawning-beds. A whole school has been 
known to ascend in one night. If the stream is barricaded, preventing their aacent. 
they school around in the bay or inlet at the approaches of the streams, may apparently 
leave the vicinity for a short time, and then return and rei>eat this process many 
times. While thus schooling in the salt water they do not reach a spawning condition 
so rapidly, and continue suitable for canning a longer time. Some of the fish that are 
more advanced toward the ripening period, in their frenzy to get to the spawning- 
grounds, fairly attack the obstruction and have been known to dash themselves 
against the timbers with such force as to be killed or die of exhaustion caused by the 
repeated attacks. Briefly, the barricades corral the fish, and thus permit the fisher- 
men to catch all at little expense; they are also said to keep them from ripening 
rapidly, and thus permit the cannerymen to pack good-quality fish much later in the 
season. This seems to be shown in the 1806 catch at Hetta, where — ^not from the 
action of barricades, but because the fish, on account of the extreme low water, could 
not ascend until the late September rains raised the water — over 40,000 redfish were 
taken between September 1 to 20. It is claimed that after the fishing season is over 
some of the rails of the barricade are knocked out to allow the remaining stragglers 
to pass through, but this is doubtful. 

The defenders of barricades state that when the water in the rivers is high it 
flows over the ends of the rails, and some redfish leap the barrier, while the other 
species and the trout are kept out, and thus the eggs of the redfish are preserved. 
But the barricades are generally so constructed that if a few fish find a passage the 
same proportion of one species passes in as another. 

The origin of barricading Alaska salmon streams dates back to a period prior to 
the acquisition of Alaska by the United States. The Russians built " zapors" or dams 
with stone piers across the streams, near the settlements, from which they drew their 
salmon supply. The ruins of some are still standing, at liedoubt, Afoguak, and other 
places. The injury these zapors caused to the fisheries is acknowledged by everyone 
who has any knowledge of the subject. The Russians doubtless received the idea of 
barricading the streams from the Indians. When the first fisheries for the canneries 
were organized, << these little Indian devices," as tbey were called by a person intereated 
in Indian education, were in use, and in some instances were so ingeniously arranged 
that the fish were carried out high and dry into a basket. At one place (Klawaki 
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itu Indian owner of a stream a'setl to boast that bis trap was so cleverly arranged 
that not a flsh cunld get up tbe stream ; that be caught tbeni all. It is said that the 
Indians appreciated the necessity of allowing the fish to aseeud the streams to 
spawn, and therefore after obtaining their winter supply they opened the barricadeti. 
That barricading has been done in recent years by the Indians there is no donbt, 
for iu a number of instnnccs evidences of recent barricading were found on ntreiim.s 
presumably Ashed by Indians only. If the law were translated into Chinook, printed 
on muslin, and posted in every Indian village and explained to the natives, it wonhl 
have an excellent efiect 

Tlie geneml form of these barricatles is the same, and ii description of one in 
Nichols Bay stream, Prince of Wales Island, may answer in a general way for all. 
The barricades extend solidly across the stream, and tbe best idea that can be gained 
of this constraction is by reference to the illustrations aceompanying this report. 
They are located near the high-wn'ter mark and, if possible, at it point where a pool is 
formed immediately below the obstruction. A free, 'J or 3 feet in diameter, is felled 
across tbe stream, and then cut to a proper length so as to make a log that reaches 
from bank to bank and fiom 4 to 
6 feet above the surface of tbe 
stream. This log is then Jamnieil 
and wedged into tbe rocky ledges 
on each side of the banks, sup- 
|)orted underneath to pverent it 
from sagging, and braced from 

tbe downstream side by heavy .... ,,.,,. ^^ . , . .- 

■^ ^ Knd view of barrioade, sliowinir method of oonslrnction. 

beams to resist the great pressure 

brought by the floods. Straight saplings, 18 to 20 feet in length and 3 to 4 inches in 
diameter, are cut, sometimes split lengthwise, and laid in the direction of tbe stienm 
over the log, the buttJs enibedde«l iu the river bed upstream and covered with the river 
deposit, and the lower ends prqiecting over the log several feeL These split rails are 
laid solidly side by side from bunk to bank. Tbe water at ordinary stages liows 
through tbe interstices, and in heavy floods over the ends. 

The barricades are usually so solidly built that they resist the ordinary drift, and 
at most have but a few rails, which are easily replaced if knocked out. Frc<iuently 
a second tree is partly cut, so as to have it ready in case of accident to the burricade- 
Such was the constrnctiou of the one at Nichols Bay stream, and in axldition, at one 
side where there was a branch, a wire netting was stretched across. 

It IS readily seen that the fish iu passing upstream go under the log and are 
[trevented from further iMceiit by the rails, and as their spawning instinct keeps tbem 
beading tbe current, they remain in the vicinity and are easily captured. This barri- 
cade was so solid that not a fish could pass through ; it is probable, however, with a full 
stream and the water pouring over the end, that a few salraon following the stream may 
leap the end rails. To prevent this there is sometimes an effective addition in the 
shape of a galvanixed iron wire netting stretche<I across the top in tbe direction of the 
log, from bank to bank, t^) catch the strays that might succeed in leaping the barrier. 
Ill some instances, instead of the split rails, there are heavy rails laid upslream, about 
4 feet apart, and over these are secureil light frames of openwork like the lathing of a 
lobster pot, but heavier, through which the water can flow while excluding the passage 
of fish. 
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THE ALASKA SALMON LAW. 

The following act, passed June 9, 1896, relating to the salmon Usheries of Alaska, 
is the one now in force : 

AM ACT to amend an act entitled "An act to provide for the protection of the salmon fisheries of Alaska." 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Bepresentativea of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the act approved March secondy eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, and entitled ''An 
act to provide for the protection of the salmon fisherioB of Alaska/' is hereby amended and reenacted 
as follows : 

That the erection of dams, barricades, fish wheels, fences, or any such fixed or stationary obstruc- 
tions in any part of the rivers or streams of Alaska, or to fish for or catch salmon or salmon trout in 
any manner or by any means, with the purpose or result of preventing or impeding the ascent of salmon 
to their spawning ground, is declared to be unlawful, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to remove such obstructions and to establish and enforce such regulations 
and surveillance as may be necessary to insure that this prohibition and all other provisions of law 
relating to the salmon fisheries of Alaska are strictly complied with. 

Sbc. 2. That it shall be unlawful to fish, catch, or kiU any salmon of any variety, except with 
rod or spear, above the tide waters of any of the creeks or rivers of less than five hundred feet width 
in the Territory of Alaska, except only for purposes of propagation, or to lay or set any drift net, 
set net, trap, pound net, or seine for any purpose across the tide waters of any river or stream for a 
distance of more than one-third of the width of such river, stream, or channel, or lay or set any seine 
or net within one hundred yards of any other net or seine which is being laid or set in said stream or 
channel, or to take, kill, or fish for salmon in any manner or by any means in any of the waters of the 
Territory of Alaska, either in the streams or tide waters, except Cook Inlet, Prince William Sound, 
Bering Sea, and the waters tributary thereto, from midnight on Friday of each week until six o'clock 
antemeridian of the Sunday following; or to fish for or oatch or kiU in any manner or by any appli- 
ances, except by rod or spear, any salmon in any stream of less than one hundred yards in width in 
the said Territory of Alaska between the hours of six o'clock in the evening and six o'clock in the 
morning of the following day of each and every day of the weelc. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury may, at his discretion, set aside any streams as spawning 
grounds, in which no fishing will be permitted ; and when, in his judgment, the results of fishing 
operations on any stream indicate that the number of salmon taken is larger than the capacity of the 
stream to produce, he is authorized to establish weekly close seasons, to limit the duration of the 
fishing season, or to prohibit fishing entirely for one year or more, so as to permit salmon to increase: 
Provided, however. That such power shall be exercised only after aU persons interested shaU have been 
given a hearing, of which hearing due notice must be given by publication : And provided further, That 
it shall have been ascertained that the persons engaged in catching salmon do not maintain fish 
hatcheries of sufficient magnitude to keep such streams fully stocked. 

Sbc. 4. That to enforce the provisions of law herein, and such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may establish in pursuance thereof, he is authorized and directed to appoint one inspector 
of fisheries, at a salary of one thousand eight hundred dollars per annum; and two assistant inspec- 
tors, at a salary of one thousand six hundred dollars each per annum, and he wiU annually submit to 
Congress estimates to cover the salaries and actual traveling expenses of the officers hereby authorized 
and for such other expenditures as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of the law herein. 

Src. 5. That any person violating the provisions of this act or the regulations established in 
pursuance thereof shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars or imprisonment at hard labor for a term of ninety days, or both such fine and imprisonment, 
at the discretion of the court; and, further, in case of the violation of any of the provisions of section 
one of this act and conviction thereof a further fine x>f two hundred and fifty dollars per diem will be 
imposed for each day that the obstruction or obstructions therein are maintained. 

This law, like others that have preceded it, is generally regarded as inadequate 
in some vital respects by those having the interest of the salmon fisheries at heart; 
but there is little agreement among cannery people as to what the law shoald be. 
There is, however, a general inclination toward a tax on the output of each cannery 
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and saltery for the support of hatcheries, and the suggestion that streams be leased 
for a term of years has everywhere met with favor.* 

It must be admitted that the laws and regulations pertaining to Alaska salmon 
fisheries are very generally disregarded, and that they do not prevent the illegal 
capture of fish. There is one case in which the law is likely to be respected, and that 
is when rival canneries, fishing in the same locality, are not mutually benefited by its 
non-observance. 

In conversation with the superintendent of one cannery it was remarked that, so 
far as experience and observation went, it was exceptional to find a cannery that did 
not pack some fish taken illegally. He seemed very much surprised, and desired to 
impress upon me that in that district the law was observed. Ten minutes afterwards 
he acknowledged that they did not observe the weekly close season, and the following 
day it was learned that one stream fished by this cannery was filled with nets from 
mouth to source, and that in the lake at the head of another stream there was<i trap 
planned by the foreman of the cannery. 

It is probably true that fish are sometimes carried to canneries that have been 
taken illegally without the knowledge of the superintendent, for the reason that, 
excepting the home stream, he does not see much of the fisheries, as his time is taken 
up with the canning operations. In general the cannerymen would like to see the / 

law enforced if it could be done impartially. While in a minor degree the law may be 
defective, and, owing to the varying conditions found in the vast extent of territory 
involved, may need amending, still it is good as it stands, and for the present it 
only needs enforcement, and this is not a difficult matter if the proper steps are taken. 
Without considering the large amount of money invested in the salmon fisheries of 
Alaska, the output is worth in round numbers $3,000,000 a year. Should not such an 
industry be fostered and properly protected! 

Reference is made to the reports of the salmon inspectors published by the Treas- 
ury Department to show the nature of the work performed by these officials and the 
obstacles they encounter in the performance of their duties. 

My own criticism of the law is briefly as follows : It was evidently framed upon the 
basis that the salmon fisheries of Alaska were confined to large rivers like the Colum- 
bia and Eraser, while the fact is that 70 per cent of the Alaska pack is taken from 
around the mouths of comparatively small streams, and each stream presents certain 



* In April; 1898, the Secretary of the Treasury sent a letter to the House of Representatives in 
which amendments to existing laws were proposed as follows and for the reasons stated: 

The present salmon-fisheries laws have been found inadeqnate to meet existing requirements, 
and their amendment along the line of the inclosed bill is recommended in the light of subsequent 
investigation by Government agents after careful consideration of the questions which the present 
law fails to meet. The material changes in the present law embodied in the inclosed draft are, briefly : 

First. The erection of traps only under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Second. The withdrawal of the protection afforded by the present law to salmon trout, it being 
generidly understood that the latter species are destructive to salmon spawn and fry. 

Third. The extension of the operations of the law to the territorial waters of Alaska, thereby 
preventing the erection of stationary obstructions in the approaches to rivers and streams. 

Fourth. Theprohibition of the erection of salmon canneries in Alaska without a ])eruiit from the 
Secretary of the Ireasury. 

Fifth. The requirement of a detailed annual statement of the operations of all oabneries and 
manafactories of fish-oil production to the special agents for the salmon fisheries. ^^^ 

Sixth. The detailing of an employee of the Treasury Department to act a.s an ailditional special 
agent without extra compensation. 

Seventh. The imposition of a tax upon the output of all canneries, salteries, fish-oil or fish- 
fertilizer works. 

Eighth. Changing the penalty for violation of this act from a maximum fine of $1,000 to $5,000. 
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peculiarities, so that it is difficult to protect the fisheries by a general law^and- it raust 
be left to departmental regulations.* 

The first section of the present law, wherein it is stated ^*or to fish for or catch 
salmon or salmon trout in any manner or by any means, with the purpose or result of 
preventing or impeding the ascent of salmon to their spawning-ground, is declared to 
be unlawful," places the whole matter in the hands of tlie Secretary of the Treasury. 
The second section, relating to the weekly close season, should in my opinion make 
no exception in any district. The plea is probably made that in the districts exempted 
the fish are taken in gill nets, which permit some fish to pass all the time; but if this 
is the plea it is a mistake. Every cannery in Bering Sea and Cook Inlet uses traps 
besides gill nets, and is there any reason why traps should be used at those places 
during the weekly close season and not at Chignik t In Prince William Sound neither 
traps nor gill nets are used; all fish are taken in seines — yet it is exempt from opera- 
tion of the close-lime provision of the law. The fisheries in this locality are on the 
same footing as those in southeast Alaska, except that gill nets are used in Chilkat 
and Taku inlets and at the mouth of the Stikine. If the exception is made on the 
gill-net plea, then the law should provide that "all canneries obtaining their fish by 
gill nets exclusively are exempt." If the exception is made on account of a short 
fishing season, it might hold good for Bering Sea, but in no other place, though I 
should be opposed to any exemption. The run of redfish in Cook Inlet and Prince 
William Sound is for a long period, and in fact for a longer period than in the 
southeast Alaska district, and on these pleas there is absolutely no reason for 
exempting those places. 

The time of the weekly close season should by all means be changed so as to 
include Sunday. As it stands, it was no doubt intended that the canneries should 
pack the Friday's catch on Saturday and be closed on Sunday. If the law were 
observed it would permit the Chinese, who Ijnow no Sabbath, to rest on that day, 
while the white fishermen and Indians would be obliged to work on that day. We 
send missionaries among the Indians and teach them to keep the Sabbath, and then 
enact laws which compel them to work. Mr. Duncan, at Metlakahtla, states that his 
Indians do not fish during the close season on account of the law, and would not on 
the Sabbath on account of his teachings, and the law therefore bears hard upon that 
community. 

The first part of section 2 might as well read so as to make it unlawful to take 
salmon in any river or stream above tidewater, with the exceptions given in the act, 
for the reason that there are no fisheries in Alaska, so far as I know, above tidewater 
ill any river or stream over 600 feet in width. This section would, however, be very 
much improved if 'Hidewater^ were stricken out and the section made to read "in any 
of the rivers, streams, or estuaries less than 501) feet wide," and then the hist provision 



"The bill making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897, contained the following provision: 

" For the protection of the salmon fisheries of Alaska, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
TreaBury, seven thousand dollars, to be immediately available: Provided, That in lieu of the three 
inspectors whose employment is authorized by the net of June ninth, eighteen hundred and ninety-six, 
there shall be appointed by the President, by and witli the advice and consent of the Senate, one 
agent at a salary of two thousand five hundred dollars per annum, and one assistant agent at a 
salary of two thousand dollars per aunum.'^ (Statutes 55th Cong., 1st sess., chap. 2, 1897, p, 29.) 

The suudry civil l)ill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, appropriated the same amoant for 
the protecti(m of the salmon fisheries, without specifying the salaries to be paid. 
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of the section could be cut out entirely. The words "rivers, streams, and channels" 
should be used with considerable caution as to the meaning. There should also be a 
proviso making it unlawful to pack fish taken illegally. 

The Treasury Department is empowered to establish regulations governing the 
salmon fisheries, and the first section gives ample power in the matter. There are 
several technical points which need explanation and should be embodied in the regu 
lations. The most important of these refers to section 2, and is as follows: Does the 
law, so far as it relates to rivers or streams that receive tidal waters, refer to the 
conditions at low water or at high water t As a rule there are great flats off the 
mouths of the Alaska rivers, and, as there is a rise and fall of tide of fioin 15 to 40 
feet, varying in the different sections, the topographical features api>ear very different 
at low water from what they do at high water. Low water is the proper base to which 
the laws should apply, and is the plane to which Government surveys are reduced 
on all charts. Everything pertaining to hydrography is reduced to low water, and 
on published surveys the dividing line between land and water is the line cut by the 
low-water plane. This is a question of vital importance and a decision should be 
rendered. 

The same question involves the legality of traps in the Kussilof River and others 
to the westward. The i>oint is whether or liot they are in the river. The Kussilof 
Kiver at high water has its mouth at the point where it debouches into Cook Inlet, 
where the banks are both defined within the meaning of shore people; while at low 
water the stream flows between steep and well defined banks that are covered at high 
water, yet they are banks, and the mouth is then a long distance from the high-water 
mouth. 

One of the traps at Kussilof is between what might be called the high-water mouth 
and the low-water mouth of the river. It is the one near the cannery on the southern 
bank. The leader commences at high-water mark and extends down the left bank 
with the heart in the low-water river, which is quite narrow. At high water the trai) 
is clearly outside of the river, at low water it is as clearly inside, but it is then mostly 
uncovered and on dry land, and serves no more purpose in catching fish than a line of 
telegraph poles. This low- water river is very shallow ; in fact, it has a bar at the mouth 
which dries at the lowest tides, so that fish do not ascend at low water, but probably 
only at high water, when they trim closely around the shore and are deflected into the 
trap. It is said that the traps at Kenai are similarly located, and are in fact in the 
river. We did not visit Kenai, as no cannery has been in operation there for a number 
of years, and as the fishing season was all over and the traps pulled up at the time of 
our call. 

A decision on the following point is also very necessary : There are several bodies 
of water in Alaska which are joined to the sea by narrow passages which at low tide 
are rapids, thus making lakes or lagoons of these interior bodies, and during the last 
of the flood tide the water flows Id, forming them into tidal basins. Nalia and Karluk 
are examples of this, but others may be found. If the plane of low water is decided 
upon as the meaning of the law, some of these bodies probably become lakes; but 
is it illegal to take a salmon in a lake? The law prohibits fishing by any means 
that prevents the parent salmon from reaching the spawning-ground; but, so far as I 
can learn, nothing is said about fishing on the spawning-ground in the lakes, which is 
vastly more important than fishing in the streams. My opinion is that, in ascending 
a river from the sea, when that ''river, stream, or estuary" once attains a width in 
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which it is illegal to fish, even though it afterwards widens into a lake or basin, it 
should be regarded, so far as the law is concerned, as of the width restricted by the law, 
for the lake or basin can flow no more water than the narrow part of the outlet unless 
there are more outlets, which is exceedingly improbable. 

Traps should either not be allowed or else should be regulated. The leads, heart, 
and wings should not be permitted to extend: over more than one- third of the width 
of the channel (not width between banks), and the shore end of the leader should not 
be permitted to approach nearer the shore than 100 feet from the low- water mark, and 
no trap should be permitted within 300 yards of any other trap. 

Under section 1, of the law quoted, the Treasury Department should by all means 
regulate the fishing in approaches to the stream. It is recommended that off the 
mouths of all streams in which fishing is prohibited by the act, no fishing be per- 
mitted, except by rod or spear, over an area formed by drawing a line from a point 100 
yards on either side of the river, in a direction parallel to the flow at the mouth and 
extending 500 yards into the bay, arm, or sea. In several localities the seines are run 
across the mouths of the rivers, and one seine follows another in such rapid succession 
that but few fish can ascend, for it must be remembered that a seine dragged through 
the water must necessarily frighten the fish, and those that are not taken probably 
do not return for an appreciable time, and then only to encounter another seine. 

The law does not provide for a sufficient number of inspectors. Six would not be 
too many, and it should be stated that the appointees shall be practical fishermen, 
who must be in the field from the time fishing begins — in some districts early in May — 
until it doses, in some districts about the 1st of October. 

The inspectors should be clothed with the power to reject fish that are unfit. 
Fish out of the water for more than forty-eight hours should be rejected. It may be 
considered by some that this is too short a time; that the weather of Alaska will 
permit fish to remain in good condition for a longer period. But this is not the case; 
during the packing season there are at times warm days, and there is much rain and 
fog, the fish are handled in masses, and deterioration is rapid. 

The superintendents of the canneries of the largest organization that operates in 
Alaska are instructed not to pack fish that have been more than forty-eight hours out 
of the water. There are probably fewer bad fish packed than is usually believed by 
the public, yet many are packed that are unfit. 

Reference has already been made to the manner in which fish are collected at 
some canneries from distant points. These fish are often two days old when collectedi 
and before they are finally packed three or four days have elapsed, and they are then 
probably unfit for food. 

In order that the productive capacity of the streams may be known, the law 
should provide that* each cannery, saltery, or x>er8on engaged in packing, canning, 
salting, or drying, or otherwise preparing salmon for commercial purposes, must, on or 
before December 31 of each year, submit to the Treasury Department a sworn state- 
ment giving the number of cases, boxes, barrels, bales, or bundles of e<wh species so 
prepared, and the namber of fish of each and every species used in the business, 
separately for each stream, together with the dates when fishing was commenced and 
ended in each stream. Without this information it is simply impossible to ascertain 
the correct value of the streams and to regulate the fisheries. 

The law should also provide that all cans should be distinctly marked with the 
name and location of the cannery and the kind of salmon packed. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SALMON FISHERIES AND THE INDIANS. 

Whenever the Albatross anchored near any locaHty either permanently or tempo- 
rarily inhabited by natives, a delegation of the older men or chiefs came on board 
and requested an aadience. The powwows which followed invariably took the form 
of relating the oppression of the white man. At Klinkwan, Ohacon, Klakas, Klawak, 
Metlakahtla, Kasaan, Karta Bay, and, in fact, everywhere, the Indians were greatly 
exercised over their condition, and notwithstanding that they were repeatedly 
informed that the Fish Oommission party had nothing to do with the execution of the 
law and was merely in the country for the purpose of examining the fisheries, they 
insisted that, as we were Government officers, we must hear them. 

The permanent Indian villages during the spring and summer months are practi- 
cally deserted except by a few old people, the young men and women being away, 
living in camps and curing their winter supply during the spring, and when the can- 
neries open, fishing for them or doing work about them. The canneries at Klawak 
and Metlakahtla are operated by Indians, the former drawing quite a number from 
Howkan and Klinkwan. At Ohacon the Indians from Kasaan were curing haHbut, 
and they were again met at Hunter Bay, where they had come for cannery work. 
It is only during the winter that the permanent villages are fully inhabited. 

They are essentially fish-eating Indians, depending upon the streams of the country 
for a large amount of food supply. These streams, under their own administration, 
for centuries have belonged to certain families or clans settled in the vicinity, and 
their rights in these streams have never been infringed upon until the advent of 
the whites. No Indians would fish in a stream not their own except by invitation, 
and they can not understand how those of a higher civilization should be — as they 
regard it — ^less honorable than their own savage kind. They claim the white man is 
crowding them from their homes, robbing them of their ancestral rights, taking away 
their fish by shiploads ; that their streams must soon become exhausted ; that the Indian 
will have no supply to maintain himself and family, and that starvation must follow. 

The natives urge that the law prohibiting them from owning mining claims is 
very hard to endure; that they wear the same clothes, eat the same food, obey the 
same laws as the white man, and are far more orderly than the white communities, and 
that they should have the same rights. They acknowledge the white man's superior- 
ity; all they want is suitable encouragement to imitate him. The Prince of Wales 
Indians also complained against the Metlakahtla community, stating that the latter 
are foreigners and come to their island, cut out the best timber, and carry it to their 
sawmill at Metlakahtla. While acknowledging the Metlakahtlans as superior in 
intelligence, they say that they would gladly embrace the same opportunities. 

From the Indians' standpoint, their complaints are undoubtedly well founded, but 
history will no doubt repeat itself here, as in other portions of our country, where the 
aborigines have come in contact with the civilizing influence of the white man, where 
mm, disease, and mercenary dealings have slowly but surely exterminated them. My 
own sympathy is with the Indian, and I would gladly recommend, if the way were 
clear, the establishment of ownership in streams; but it is impracticable, and I can 
only ask for him a consideration of his claim and, whatever law is framed, that a 
liberal balance be thrown in his favor. 
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In o[>eratiug the canneries, the Indian seea tbe value of tlie flsli ; bo sees a means 
for obtainiQ<r money, tUe purchasing nowcr of wliicli be knows as well as does the 
white man, and if he could possess all the flab which he believes are his by right of 
inheritance, he would have plenty of money. In some instances canneries recog- 
nize well -estiibli shed Indian rights to salmon streams by paying the chiefs a certain 
amount per year for the privilege of fishing, but in many cases unscrujiulous white 
men have gouo among them with promises, only to break them when payment was dne. 

It can not be denied, however, that the Indian is better situated now thnn he was 
before the cttnneries were establisheil, or than ho would be if tbe canneries were moved 
out of the country or abandoned. So far as his fish supply is concerned, it has not 
been seriously curtailed for bis own use and can not be in the future, for long before 
salmon bvc<nue extinct the canneries will be abandoned as unprofitable, it probably 
takes a little more work to get his wiuter snpply now, but the money which the 
canneries bring htm itermits a purchase of various foods, and so a large supply of fish 



Cati'li of lialilitit on deck of eteaiusr Albatro>», nonr Killisaoo. 

is not as necessary as formerly. The canneries bring the Indian ready money, far more 
than he can gavu by labor in any other way, and if he is at all industrious he can earn 
snttlcicut daring n canning season to support himself and his family during the winter. 
The canneries will most willingly piiy for all the fish he brings them, or they will give 
him work at the cannery if he can be depended upon. Here, of course, is the chief 
difiiculty. The cannery season is short, and men ma-st be employed who are willing 
to siive their labor at all times, and the Indian tires of his work very qnickly. In the 
midst of it he is oft(.>n scii!e<l with a desire to leave; he must hunt, or he must get 
fish for bis family, although bis wages for a day will piirchaae more fish than he can 
catch in a week; still he must go, and he goes. As a result, canneries do not waut 
his labor. 
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FISHING AND COLLECTING BY THE ALBATROSS. 

During the craise, fisbing hy the ship's force with gill nets, seiues, trawla, hand 
lines, etc., was carried on whenever au opiiortiiDity offered. As the iustructtoiis also 
called for iuformation relating to haliliut, flailing efforts were largely in that direction. 

With gill nets we were only successful at Wrangell (inoatli of the Stikine Kiver), 
TJganuk, Yakutat, and Kedfish Bay, localities where the water wa» not clear. We 
took the first Dolly Yarden trout {Salvelinus maltaa), on June lU at Metlakabtia, and 
the first redflsh at Karta Bay June 26. At Thome Bay, on July 5, wo took 78 retlfiali 
with an average weight of pounds, and 83 Dolly Varden tront averaging Ij pounds 
in weight. At Wrangell, iu the discolored water, on July 7 we took a number of king 
and dog salmon aud redfish iu the same gill net. 



. ClMDiog balibnt on deck of eteuner Alhatroit, near Killhuoo. 



The halibut trawls were set in all localities and every eftbrt made not only to find 
halibut banks by our own resources, but inquiry was made at every |wiiit relating to 
this Bubjeot. The investigations confirm the views of those whom I believe competent 
to judge, and that is that in southeast Alaska, on the American side of Dixon 
Entrance, there are no halibut banks for commercial purposes. Halibut were usually 
taken wherever we went, but nowhere in large numbers except off Killisuoo. 

On the southern side of Dixon Entrance, on the plateau of the Queen Charlotte 
lalaods, in the vicinity of Ilose Spit and in Hecate Straits, there is comparatively 
sboal water — that is, under 50 fathoms; in these localities halibut are obtained in 
considerable numbers throughout the winter months when they are desired in Paget 
Sound for eastern shipment. In the spring and summer halibut are found si^attering 



m KDVLBny or the ixited states riau "-miimlssiox. 

i/r in cUuten throoghoat all the waten of aoatbeast Alaska, bat nowhere do great 
baolM exist, ao far an koovn, od which a vesael might fill ap at all times, aa can be 
done on the Uritisb Colarobia side. They seein to follow the berring, and can also be 
obtained ofT any of the eanneriea, where they probably feed on the offal, and are 
mtt&aeatiy plentifiil for local demaoda. 

On Bear Inland, at the entrance to Nichols Bay, west of Cape Chacon, sontbem 
Hbore of Prince of Wales Island, is a somnter village where the Indiana from the 
MUTonndiDg coantry camp and obtain tbor supply of balibot for drying. At the time 
of the visit of tbe AlAatroiu it was oocopied by Chief Skowl and part of his tribe of 
Kasaans. From this chief, who is rather an intelligent Indian, and his headmen, 
it was learned that off Cape Chacon are a nnmber of Rpots which the Indians locate 
by shore ranges and obtain thwe sofficieDt halibnt for their own ase and dry some f<H' 
trade with tlie Tsimpseaos, from whom they obtain eolacbon oO. The Indians will 
speak with nplifted arms of " byas pish " (plenty of fish), bat their ideas do not go 
beyond satisfying their own wants. There are no banks here. The halibnt are fonnd 
in spots, and while a vessel might fill np, tbe fish would soon be cleaned off. 

Mr. Clark, proprietor of a salteryat Ketchikan, and a former Cape Ann fisherman, 
has a schooner and has tried to make a bnsiuees of marketing halibnt in the winter. 
lie has prospected the groond himself, and has extended his inquiry in all directions, 
and bis experience is similar to what has been stated. 



Halirut (IlippogU>tt**tt^poglo*tii»)r 

Mr. Miller, of Kltukwan, stated that he had prospected over sontfaeast Alaska, and 
had nowhere found any banks; that scattering balibat coald be found everywhere and 
ill iiutnberfl in spots during the summer, aud some few in winter, bat nowhere in 
((uautities to supply u considerable market. 

Olareoco Strait is fVeqaently referred to as a great halibut-ground, aud tourists 
who make the southeast Alaska trip are loud in their descriptions of the balibat 
tlslieries off Killisnoo. The steamer Queen, which carries Alaska escursioniste, makes 
it u point to give them a few hours of halibut fishing, and Boinetimes when a good 
H[K>t is found, or there is a large run of herring, many halibut are taken, while at other 
times tboy are not soabnndaut. When tbe average tourist gets a 50- pound halibnt on 
his line, he has the experience of his life, and much has been said and written of these 
halibut grounds. The i^ueen usually fishes between Danger Poiut and Eenasnow 
lt(>(;kH, off tbe winter village of Augoon, or in that vicinity. Danger Point is 3 miles 
IVimi the ncirtbern entrance to Killiauon. aud forms the southern point of entrance to 
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EootzDahoo Inlet. This inlet is noted for its immease Bcboola of herring, and the 
Alaska Oil and Guuuo Oompany, located at Killisnoo, draws a large part of its fish 
from this inlet. 

The groand where it is said the Queen osnally fishes was fished by the Albatross 
for an hoar in firom 40 to 50 fathoms of water; one halibut weighing 45 pounds was 
taken. We then moved off Danger Point, about one-fourth of a mile off the buoy 
marking the end of the reef, aud fished from the vessel and two small boats with 21 
hand-lines all told, in from 10 to 30 fathoms, aud 'n 1^ hours obtained 143 halibut, 
average weight22 pounds — the smallest 5 pounds, the largest 61 pounds. After this 
the vessel was moved 1 mile to the northward aud contiuned fishing with band lines, 
bat nothing was taken. At Dauger Point there was a large school of herring running 
into the inlet at the time of our fishing. The fishing is carried on over the shore shelf 
and the halibut are attracted by the herring. Small halibut vessels sometimes visit 
this locality and make part of a toad, but there is no certainty at any time. 



About 4 miles above Danger Point are several halibut spots, and at tlie entrance 
to Che-Ik Bay is fairly goo<l ground, but there are no banks that would supply a con- 
siderable market. A halibut was taken under the whurf at Killisnoo during the 
summer of 1897 weighing 450 pounds. It was in shoal water eating salmon heads aud 
woald not take the bait, so the hook was placed on the end of a pole and pushed into 
its mouth. The largest halibut we took weighed 166 pounds. It was caught on a 
trawl atChosina Anchorage, Prince of Wales Island. As a rule the halibut are small. 
The weights of those we took at Killisnoo will give a fair average. 

The Indians at Yakntat iu the spring of the year, when their stock of dried 
salmon is mnning low, fish on spots off Cape Phipps and take all they want for their 
own use. During a day trawls were set with an experience similar to that in south- 
east Alaska. A few halibut were caught each time, but here, as iu other localities, 
the lines were filled with dogfish. It is possible that au exteuded examination 
might give different results, but for winter Qsbing it is a long distance from market, 
with severe weather to be encountered. 

We made several trial sets in Sitka Sound and took a few scattering halibut and 
a great many dogfish. 

Several years ago Mr. Robert Dell, who lives at Thorne Bay, spent the months 
of December, January, Pebrnary, and part of March in a schooner prospecting for 
halibut in southeast Alaska. He fished all over the interior waters from Dixon 
Entrance to Peril Straits, and outside from Salisbory Sonnd to Dixon Entrance. 
As he has been a permanent resident of the Territory for some years and is iu the 
flab business, he is well ac<iuainted with the subject so for as it is known. On this 
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occasion, at several points, from 5,000 to 6,000 pounds of halibut were obtained, but 
before the Ibad could be made the fish spoiled and had to be thrown overboard. As 
a last resort, the vessel made for the Queen Charlotte banks, filled up, and went to 
market. 

Our investigation of the halibut fisheries of Alaska was incidental to that of 
salmon; it would probably occupy several seasons for the thorough examination of 
this subject alone. 



CHARTS OP THE ALASKA SALMON DISTRICTS. 

The accompanying charts A and B are designed to show, as completely as possible, 
the location of. the salmon canneries and streams of Alaska, the pioductive capacity 
of the streams, and such other information bearing upon the fishing interests of the 
region as could be appropriately given in tbis manner. 

Several corrections are to be noted, most of them occurring in the lists of canneries 
printed on the charts. 

The following canneries are owned by the Alaska Packers' Association, and should 
be so noted : 



SoUTiiKAST Alaska. 

Operated, 1897: 

Pyramid Harbor Packing Co. 

Glacier Packiug Co. 

Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Co. 
Uescivc, 1897: 

Cbilkat Canning Co. 

Westkkx Alaska. 

Operated. 1897: 

Hristol Bay Canning Co. 

Arctic Packing Co. at ^^UHhagak. 

Alaska Packing Co. 

Point Roberts Packing Co. 

Arctic Packing Co. at Naknek. 

Ugashik Fishing Station. 
RestTve, 1897: 

Nu.shagak Packing Co. 

Bering Sea Packing Co. 



Central Alaska. 

Operated, 1897: 

Pacific Packing Co. 

Ai-ctic Fishing Co. 

Karluk Packing Co. 

Hr.me- Aleutian Packing Co. 

Alaska Improvement Co. 

Uganuk Fishing Station. 

Arctic Packing Co. at Alitak. 

Chignik Bay Co. 
Reserve, 1897: 

Northern Packing Co. 

Hume Canning and Trading Co. 

Kodiak Packing Co. at Karluk. 

Kodiak Packing Co. at Alitak. 

Chignik Bay Packing Co. 



Chart ^1.—" Kasan Bay" should be '' Kasaan Bay." 

Abandoned saltery No. 5 should be designated '' Morrisey " instead of "No name.*' 

Chart B.^ln tbe list of canneries Cannery No. 4 should be designated *' Uganuk 

Fishing Station." 

lieserve cannery No. 9 should be designated <* Chignik T3ay Packing Co." 
Reserve saltery No. 2 should be designated " Uganuk Fishing Station." 
"Alaska Coast and Fishing Co." should be "Alaska Coast Fishing Co." 
The name of the company operating reserve canneries 4 and G is the "Kotliak- 

Packing Co.," the old spelling of the name of the island being retained, instead of 

the present accepted spelling "J£adiak." 
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STATISTICS OF THE ALASKAN SALMON INDUSTRY. 

The following statistics of the salmon industry of Alaska comprise a continuous record of the 
business from 1878, the year of its origin, to 1897, when the investigations referred to in this report 
were made. The data are more comprehensive and useful than any heretofore publishecl, and, 
besides showing the annual development of the industry in each section, will have a permanent 
value because of the interesting comparisons that will be possible. For the years 180C and 1897 
there are given detailed statistics of persons employed, capital invested, apparatus used, salmon 
utilized, and canned products prepared. Special statistics of the salmon salting conducted by 
independent establishments are shown for 1897. 

The total quantity of salmon canned in Alaska during the twenty years ending in 1897, as 
shown by the following table, was 7,508,358 cases, each case holding 48 one-pound cans. The net 
weight of the fish thus prepared was 360,401,184 pounds, while the gross weight of the salmon 
required for this pack was over 500,000,000 pounds. The average annual pack was 375,418 cases, 
bat during the last ten years of the period in question the average quantity of salmon canned was 
691,743 cases and the total gross weight of the fish utilized for canning was over 470,000,000 
pounds. Thus, between 1888 and 1897 the Alaskan waters yielded an average yearly output of 
47,000,000 pounds of salmon for canning purposes, in addition to large quantities which were salte<l. 



Tahte thawing hy years and dittricts the salmon-canniHg operations in Alanka from 1S7S io 1S97. 



Year. 



1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 



TotHl 



Southeast 
Alaska. 



8,159 

12,530 

8,539 

8,977 

11,501 

18.040 

19,180 

10,828 

18,160 

31,402 

81,128 

136,760 

142, 901 

156,615 

115,722 

136.053 

142. 544 

148,476 

262,381 

271,867 

1,739,832 



Prince 

William 

Sound and 

Copper 

River. 



Cook Inlet 



Kadiak 

and 
Chiguik. 



Itering 
JSea. 



Coiet. 


Cases. 


Caseg. 


Cases. 


t 











6,044 
14. 818 
21,141 
19,217 
28.433 
30,765 
42, 451 
50,494 
28,655 
58.997 
20,741 
31.665 
34.033 
30.188 
34,767 
32, 532 


4.200 

13. 479 

20,166 

33,470 

46.150 

71.750 

198,050 

386.753 

350,451 

384,279 

274. 755 

291, 152 

322, 3.50 

232. 237 

358, 357 

298,310 

3.286,505 










400 

14.000 

48.822 

72,700 

89.880 

11.^085 

118,390 ' 

133,418 

63,4fl9 










24,204 
42,194 
68,091 


76.998 
78,663 
59.494 
92.866 
62, 057 


107. 786 
108.844 . 
150, U5 
218,336 
254. 312 


494,567 

1 


490, 941 


1,496,513 



Grand 

totaU, all 

Alaska. 



<'ases. 

8,159 

12.530 

6,539 

8.977 

21,745 

46, 337 

60.880 

77,515 

141,565 

200,677 

412.115 

714, 196 

682.591 

801,400 

474.717 

648.654 

6h6,440 

626,530 

966,707 

909,078 

7,608,358 



For four years after salmon canning was begun in Alaska it was confliied to tiie southeastern 
part of the Territory; in 1882 the business was inaugurated in the Cook Inlet and the Kadiak 
regions; two years later canning commenced in Bering Sea, and in 1889 in Prince VVilltam Sound. 
In all of these sections the industry has continued and has undergone a great increase, so tbat the 
pack of 1897 was larger than that of any previous year except 1890.* Up to and including 1897 
more than two-fifths of the cauneil products, namely, 3,286,505 cases, had come from the Kadiak 
aiid Chignik district; somewhat more than one-fifth, or 1,739,832 cases, from southeast Alaska, and 
a little less than* one-fifth, or 1,496,513 cases, from Bering Sea. The condensed tables showing the 

' The Alusku salmon pack of 1898 wait about iMM),<K)<) ciifteti. 

F. C. B. 18D8-4 
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anDoal pack io each region and the proportion of the different sections in the valae of the canned 
products afford an interesting study of the seasonal fluctuations of the business. 

The growth of the salmon-canning business, as indicated by the number of canneries in 
operation each year, is shown in the following table. The acme of the business was reached ig 1889, 
when 37 canneries were run. In 1892, for reasons elsewhere stated, the active canneries were 
reduced to 15, and since that year there have been numbers of canneries held in reserve in the 
most important districts. Owing to the establishment of new canneries and the reopening of old 
ones, the plants operated in 1896 and 1897 were more numerous than in any season since 1891. 

Table nhowiny htf years the number of camneriee operated in each dvttrici of Alaska from 1878 to 1897. 



YearB. 



1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
188«. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 





Princ« 


1 








SontfaeMt 
AlMka. 


WilliMD 

SeandaiHl 

Copper 

River. 


Cook Inl^. , 

1 


Kadiak 

and 
Chignik. 


> Bering 
S«a. 


ToUI. 

1 

t 


•» 


1 








•> 

2 

1 
1 
3 


2 


i 

'•••••• *•••* 








1 








. ...... ....' 


1 


! 








1 




1 

i ' 

1 

1 
•» 

2 


15 




4 






6 


4 


...... .... 


1 

' 1 

3 

3 

4 
4 


M 


3 




6 ■ 


4 




9 1 


5 




10 1 


6 




16 - 


12 


4 


57 


12 


3 


2 , 


14 


4 


35 


11 


3 


3 


8 


5 


30 


7 


i 


1 


5 


2 


15 , 


8 


3 


1 


•• 

1 


3 


22 ; 


7 


3 


1 


*J 


4 


21 


7 


3 


1 


6 


6 


23 


9 


3 


1 


8 


8 


29 


» 


2 


1 

1 


IJ 


7 

1 


29 , 



The number of salmon canneries in oi)eration in 1897 was 29, divided as follows among the 
different districts: Southeast Alaska, 9; Prince William Sound and Copper Biver, 2^ Cook Inlet, 
Ij Kadiak and Chignik, 10, and Bering Sea, 7. In the previous year, also, 29 canneries were 
operated, 9 being in southeast Alaska, 3 on Prince William Sound and Copper Biver, 1 on Oook 
Inlet, 8 at Kadiak and Chignik, and 8 in Bering Sea. 

The number of persons employed in the Alaskan salmon-canning business in 1897 was 5,252. Of 
these, 1,148 were white fishermen, 759 native fishermen, 312 white cannery employes, 439 native 
cannery hands, 2,2G8 Chinese cannery hands, and 326 hatchery men, crews of cannery launches 
and other vessels, and various other employees. The persons employed in various capacities in 
each district numbered as follows: Southeast Alaska, 1,829; Prince William Sound and Copi>er 
Biver, 364; Cook Inlet, 173; Kadiak and Chignik, 1,577, and Bering Sea, 1,309. 

The amount of invested capital represented by the Alaskan salmon industry is very large. 
The value of the vessels, boats, fishing gear, buildings, machinery, etc., including the canneries 
not operated but held in reserve, aggregated approximately $3,623,200 in 1897, apportioned as 
follows among the different districts : Southeast Alaska, $597,400; Prince William Sound and Cop- 
per Biver, $263,500 ; Cook Inlet, $ 154,300 ; Kadiak and Chignik, $1,741,000, and Bering Sea, $867,000. 
By far the largest item in the investment was the cannery buildings and equipment, which had a 
value of $2,630,860. The other leading items were vessels and boats, $836,100; 544 gill nets, 
$69,470; 48 traps, $48,050, and 133 seines, $38,680. 



THE SALMON AND SALMON VISHEKIES OP ALASKA. 
TabU thoirijig Ik* oHtpul of tie »al>m>n rannsritii of JIa»l<i/ron JS7S l0 1S97. 



■*■ I Caui. Com. Ca*n. i Cium. 

CaH>FoiPKk1n(Oo..iionbiIionBoudeqiudra ' .^.. 

ll(irthPMiaDTradlnKVidPiwkiiiECa„KUwik.PrinL-earW>l«Ialuul..| 1.(02 9.«lb I S.S30 i,m 

CntUna Picking Co., Old Silk».B«iu>nfI.I»n<l I a.TS7 B.ass 'ri — ' I "' ' 

Chllkkt Parking Co.. cut alionCbllkmt Inlet 

MDithwvtTndlDgCo., PyrwiildHHlHT, ChilkitlDlal 



S,85a|Clo»d. Clo»d. 



;::!::■ 



I B.iMt| ia.Mu| ^w^| _ 



>., Kuullor Kiver.Ouak lull 
■., Kwliik, Kkdlak lalaod .. 



"ii.'wi' 



ie Puking Co.. Knaliagik Hirer. Bristol lUj . . . 



NuuB uf cnnipiuiy and locatloD of n 



VMpt Fox Parking Co.. norUi abara Boc* dt 



AlHkktialiDOD Packing and Fur Co.. LDrlDg,Nabaltay I 

BoaiunPtabiiiauidTndingCo., YeaorUcUoDildBav I 

Cap«li«aPacklngCa.,BurroulbaBay,BelunCanal 

AI>rad»D Packing Co.. StiklneKlior ' 

Olarler FarklDE Co.. Point Highflald.WnuKrlllnlniid 

KorlliPacJrlo-l^liigandPackingCo.,Klawak,PriDc«(irWal«ilBLi>nd. < S.4-J8 

BaruuffParklngCo..K(idaDbt.lUr*nof lalaud 

BuaDoffPacklngCo.. HedaihBay,Baruof laUnid ' 

Aauiiia and Aluka Packing Co., FreahwaUiT Bay, Cbirb*|[uriilBiid 

Aalorta and Aluka Parking Co., Puin(EmB,KulD Island 

BMttalt Bay Packing Co., iVarUelt Bay, Icy SttalUi 

Chilkat Packing Co., e««t»horoChilk»tInlBl , 2.tW 

Chl1katCannlDgCD..Chllk>tVllUire,Clillliat Inlet ' 

Norlbiroal Tradlnr Co., Prr»n>ldlf»rbor,Clillkat Inlet 

Pynm Id Uarlwr Packing Co., PynuntdUKrbar.CbUkat Inlet 



dlnrCD.,P]:ni 
>r Packing Co., 

ToUli of annual pack 



>1 AUaka Co.. LllUe Kayak lalud.Ouir or Alaska 

lula Trading and Flcblng Co., Llltlo Kuyak JabiDd. Qulf of Ala< 
■ uU Tradlna and FIbIiIdk Co., Couuenheiia, Copper River Delta. 
c Packlni Co.. OdUk. Prince WulUm Boor* 
c Steatn Whaiing Co.,OdUk, Prince Willii 



"7W 

" 18,771* 



Z8, M! 21, 031 

4, UN », U3 

10.971 I ll>.g2S . 



"it sis' I 



10'[JNeVci 



rilliam Sound 

lone William Sound and Copper Klw 



Nortbem Packing Co., Ksnal .. 



ntic Flaking CD.,kiiMilar River /. I1.217 

Total! of anSHal packs in Cook Inlet 1«,2I7 



n,»0D I iJ.8:e 

10. 188 B. 2!hI 

10, 123 1 1 Moved. 



10.200 

13.3ia 

20.014 



ored loThii 



I«.2St 
!I,58S 

"iB,'iw 



























33,700 1 


«.05r 


iiv"^v^["'.v.'.'.'.'.'."'.'. 


18 i 


"-'-"■ 




71.750 


























37, wi, 








































































k Bay. Alaska Peninsula 







































nKiullakandChlgnlk.. 



43.040 I 41.0. 



O. m 381. 270 



18,100 I 27, MO I lO.VUO I 



Arctic Pnoking Co.. Nuahagak Itlvar, UriatolBay 

Alaska PicklDK Co., tTuabagakKlier. lirialolBay 

BriatuI Bay Casalng Co., Miisbagak River, Brtslol Bay 

NushaOkPackisgl;D..MaabagA River, Bi Is lol Bay 

BarlDg^t* Packing Co., UgasUk River, Briahtl Bay 

TaUk of annnalpKki In Baring Sea j'lV«o'| *B.B22 : 72.700 



■ Uacblufry moved : site abandcneil. 
'Tbe recvrda for tlie laatbHul Alas] 

IMt. anl im lack tbe paik of onx sn 
uf vklrb nn not bo nsoertalnnl. 

■ Biparlamtal pack, 

* Unrat awl nbnlll tn spring. 



• Parked In ranmry of B un 

• (^Dwtidaleil witli Ibe Arc ,_. 

• Packed lu cannon of Xodiak Packin]; Compa 



rmtpii t • Packed lu cannory of Xodiak Packing Companv al Karliik. 

•Tbe qnot> of flab for the Roral Packing ConipanT at Afognnk 
•ras Mokedli* tbe Karlnk l-aoking (^unpany at KsrlaV. 
'•lV-k<4 in cannery of Alaska liuprovenent Coniiany at Kartiik. 
■' Packed In cunsery oFChlgsik Bay Canpany. 
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Table showing the output of the salmon canneriea of Alaska from 1S78 io 1S07 — Continued. 



Nftine of company and location of cannery. 



SOUTHEAST ALASKA. 



aaadra Packinff Co., Mink Bay, Bocade Quadra 
[etlakabtla ludiistrial Co., Metlaknlitla, Annette Inland 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Hunter Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Alfiaka Salmon Packing and Kur Co., Loring. Naba Bay 

Boston Fishing and Trading Co., Yea or McDonald Bay 

Cape Lees Packing Co., Burroughs Bay, liehro Canal 

Glacier Packing Co., Point Highfleld, wrangell Island 

North Pacific Trading and Packing Co., Klawak, Prince of Wales Island 

Baranoff Packing Co., Redfish Bay, Baranof Island 

Astoria and AUska Packing Co., Point Ellis, Kuiu Island 

Bartlett Bay Packing Co., Ifertlett Itey, Icy Straits 

Chilkat Packing Co., east shore Chilkat Inlet 

Chilkat Canning Co., Chilkat VUlage, Chilkat Inlet 

Pyramid Harbor Packing Co., Pyramid Harbor, Chilkat Inlet 



18ft2. 



1893. 



1694. 



Ca»e9, 



11,125 



21,446 
13,734 

Closed. 

Closed. 
10,194 
10,259 

Burnt.' 

Closed. 

Burnt. 
20,000 
28,964 



Totals of annual packs in southeast Alanka 115,722 



Casei. 



1895. 



189G. 



1897. 



12.500 



25,153 
15, 102 
Closed. 
22, 728 
12. 595 
9.889 



Canes. Cam. 

ii.ooo "12,066 



26, 869 32, 554 
12, 000 14, 100 
Di.smant ed. 
25,250 1 27,416 
14,455 ' 12,228 
11,189 I 14,805 



Cageg. 
8,000 
17.650 
27, 442 
61, 467 
24,100 



Cageg. 
24,500 
15,490 
34,388 
02.040 
22,300 



44,283 
16.675 
15,358 



45.918 
15,705 
14,070 



Closed. Dismantled. 



24,418 < 
13,668 



Closed. 
38.781 



Closed. 
35,373 



136.058 



PRINTB WILLIAM SOUND AND COPPER KIVEK. 



142, 544 



Peninsula Tra<Ung and Fishing Co., Coqueuhena, Copper Kiver Delta Closed. 

Pacific Packing Co . Odiak, Prince William Sound 1 Closed. 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Odiak, Prince William Sound Closed. 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Orca, Prince William Sound 



Totals of annual packs in Prince William Sound and Copper lliver 



15.27» 
28,999 
32, 729 



15.000 
28,378 
35,285 



148,476 



Close<l. 
47,456 



262,381 



I 



76,998 



78,663 



CMX)K INLET. 

I 

Northern Packiue Co.. Kenai Closed. 



ig 
Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Keuat 
George W. Hume, Kussilof lliver 



j 20,741 

Arctic Fishing Co.. Kussilof Kiver I Closeil. 



org 
ctic 



Totals of annual packs in Cook Inlet 1 20,741 



Closed. 



Closed. 
31,665 



Closeil. 



81,665 



C) 
34,033 



34,033 



KADIAK AND CHIONIK. 

i 

Kodhtk Packing Co., Karluk. Kadiak Ishind | Closed. 

Aleutian Islands Fishing and Mining Co., Karluk, Kadiak Island ' / Consol. 

Hume Aleutian Packing Co., Karluk, Kadiak Island \ 76,233 

Karluk Packing Co., Karluk, Kadiak Ishuid 76,416 

A laska Improvement Co., Karluk^adiak Island { 52. 098 

Hume Canning and Trading Co., Tanglefoot Bay, near Karluk 

Arctic Packing Co., Alitak Bay, Kadiak Island 21,077 

Kodiak Packing Co.. Alitak Bay, Kadiak Island 



30, 138 



l*acific Steam Whaling Co., I' yak Anchorage. Kadiak Island 
Hume Bros. &. Hume, Uyak Anchorage, Kadiak Island 



59,959 
59. 220 
43, 076 
15,429 
25,777 

Mach. 

moved. 



15,000 
21,453 

/ Moved. 

I 23,041 



20,672 
39,873 



Closed. 
37,456 

271,867 



Closed. 
23,301 



32, 321 



59, 494 92, 866 



Closed. 
"'36,"ie8 



36,188 



Closed. 
' *84,*767 



28,756 
52,057 



Closed. 



Closed. Closed. 



79,000 
79,000 
54; 300 
26,984 
27, 720 



47,500 
48,370 
35, 7«K) 
15, 277 
15,331 



aEllulv .Ul vn>. Vk. Lk tiKju, «_i J niv .a m^iiviu^v, A&wm.ian ^osnuu ......................... .f. ....>•• .......... .......... .......... 

Arctic Packing Co., Larsen Cove, Uyak Bay Closed. Closed. Closed. Closed. 

tJganuk Fishing Station, Uganuk Bay,Kadiak Island ' 

Royal Packing C0.4 Afognak Island [Closed ; inoperative by President's 

;< proclamation creating"^ a Fish Com- 



Kussian-Ameri 'an Packing Co.. Afognak Island 1 1 mission reservation. 



Chignik Bay Co., Chlgnlk Bay, Alaska Peninsula / 49,931 



Shumagin iWking Co., Chignik Bay, Alaska Peninsula \ Consol. 

Chignik Bay Packing Co., Chignik Bay, 



Alaska l*en insula Closed. 



igniK . 
Hume Brosr Sc Hume, Chignik Bay. Alaska Peninsula. 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Chignik Bay. AUuka Peninsula 

Thin Point Packing Co., Thin Point, A laska Peninsula Closed. 

Central Alaska Co., Thin Point, Alaska Peninsula Closed. 



57,553 
Ciosed. 



55, 352 I 70, 050 



Closed. 
Closed. 



Disuian. 
Closed. 



Totals of annual packs in Kadiak and Chignik 274, 755 | 291, 152 , .^22, 356 



IHsnian. 
232,237 



34,767 



Closed. 



32.532 
32,532 



Closetl. 



70, 320 
68,495 
87, 613 
Closed . 
23.155 



49.633 
64,777 
49.852 
Closed. 
37, 401 



Mach. 
moved. 
21,006 

!Mach. 
moved. 
Disman. 
48,361 



17.000 
13.;^5 



2,113 



38,159 



Closed. I Closefl. Closed. Close<l. 

17, 893 12, 000 

21, 515 24, 000 



358,357 



296,310 



BERINQ SEA. 



A rctic Packing Co., Nushagak River, Bristol Bay Closed. 



31, 859 
31,640 
Closed. 



Alaska Packing Co., Nushagak River, Bristol Bay 
Bristol Bay Canning Co., Kushagak Kiver. Bristol liuy 
Nuahagak Packing Co., Nushaeak River, Bristol Bay 

PointRobertsPackingCo..Kvicbak River, Bristol Bay 

Arctic Packing Co., Naknek River, Bristol Bay ! 

NaknekPa*kingCo.,Naknek River, Bristol Bay 

Bering Sea Packing Co., Ugashik River, Bristol Bay Closed. 

Ugashik Fishing SUtion.Ugaahik River. Bristol Bay 



35,848 

37,188 

34,750 

Closed. 



30.413 

30,038 

30,999 

Closed. 



33,631 

34,632 

33. 434 

Closed. 



Totals of annual packs in Bering Sea 03, 499 



Closed. 



107, 786 



17,394 



108,844 



22,731 
13.700 
12,007 



35, 676 
89. 115 
38.314 
Closed. 
29,730 
27, 133 
8.600 
20.004 
19,764 



150,135 218,336 



* Burnt May 1. 



* Buildings erectitl. 



* Consolidated with the Arctic Fishinjj Conii»aiiy. 



35,890 
37.849 
34,117 

Closed. 
65.S0R 
34,676 
18,000 

Closed. 
38,S72 

254,312 
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Sttmmarif ghoicing output of Alaakan tfalmoH-packing companies Mtnci- onjaHizatioUy together mth their ownership in 1897, 



Kame of company and location of 
cannery. 



Owned inl897 
by- 



ToUlout- I 

pataince Xauje of company and location of 
orffaniza- cannery, 

tion. I 



Owned in 1897 



ToUl out. 
put aince 
organisa- 
tion. 



BOLTBKABT ALASKA. 

Cape Fox Packing Co., Boc«de Quadra 

Uuadra Packing Co., Boca de Quadra 

TougaAa Packing Co., Tongaaa Narrows 

Uetukatatla luuualrial Co., Annette Inl'd. 
PaciHc Steam Whaling Co., Prince of Wales 

Island. 
Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Co., Nnlia 

Bay. 
Boston Fishing and Trading Co.. Yoh Bay . . 
Cap«* t<eeM Packing Co., BurrougbH Bay 



Defnm t . 
Same Co . 
Defunct . 
Same Co . 
do..., 



Cast*. 



A. P. A 



Same Ca* . 

Defunct .. 

do.... 

Same Cd . 



Aberdeen Packing Co., Stikine Kiver. 
iilacier Packing (^..Wrangell Inland. 
North PaciHc Trading and Packing Co.. 

KUwak. 
Bamnotf Packing Co.. Reiloubt, Baranof I>efunct . 

Island. 
Baraooff Packing Co., Redfish Bay, Bara- Same Co . 

nof Island. 
Cutting Packing Co., Old Sitka, Baranuf Defiinrt . 

Island. 
Astoria and Alaska Packing Co.. (Miirbagof Dt'funct . 

Island. 
Astoriaand Alaska Packing Co., Kuiu laid. Defunct . 

Bartlett liay Packing Co., Bartlett Bay do .... 

Cbllkat Packing Co., Chilkat Inlet A. P. A . . 

Cbilknt Canning Co., Chilkat Inlrt do... 

Northwest Trading Co.. Chilkat Inlet IVftanct . 

Pyramid Harbor PackingCo.. Chilkat Inlet A. P. A .. 



32,500 
29,500 ' 
90,265 
61,830 ' 

322,972 

132,544 ' 
27,129 ! 
17,400 
200,821 
204,364 

14,577 

83,519 

8.612 



Total 

PRINCE WILLIAM hOl'ND ANDCOPPKK KIVER. \ 

Central AlAska Co., Little Kayak Island...' Defunct ... 
Peninsula Trading and Fishing Co , Little i Defunct ... 

Kayak Island. | 

IVninaubi Trading and Fishing Co., (!o P. S, W.Co 

quenhena. 

PaciHc Packing Co.,0<liak A. P. A .... 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Odiak Defunct . . . 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co.. Orca Same Co . . . 



24,200 
23,900 
06,969 

101,332 
23,400 

264,998 

•1,739,832 



KADIAK AND ClilOMK. 

Kodiak Packing Co.. Karluk i A. P. A . 

Hume Packing Co., Karluk Defunct 

Aleutian Islands Fishing and fining ' Defunct 

Co., Karluk. 
Hume-Aleutian Packing Co., Karluk . .' A. P. A . 

Karluk Packing Co., Karluk do . . 

Alaska Improvement Co., Karluk do .. 

Hume Canning and Trading Co., Tan- ' do .. 

glefoot Bay, near Karluk. 

Arctic Packing Co., Alitak Bay do . . 

Kodiak Packing Co., Alitak Bay do . . 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Fyak An Same Co 

chorage. 
Hume Bros. & Hume, Uyak Anchor- do.. 

age. I 

\ rctic Packing Co., Larsen Cove A . P. A . 

Uganuk Fishing Station, Tganuk Bay do .. 

Royal Packing Co., Afognak Island do .. 

Russian- American Pticking Co , Afog- do .. 

nak Island. 

Chignik Bay Co.,Chlgnik Bay do .. 

Shumagin Pai*king Co., (Chignik Bay .. Defunct 
Chignik Bay PackingCo., Chignik Bay. A. P. A . 

Hume Bros. & Hume. Chignik Bay Same Co 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Chtgiiik do.. 

Bay. , 

Wesleru Alanka Packing <'o., Or.enioi, Defunct 

Ste|M)vak Bay. 

Thin Point Packing Co.. Thin Point do . . 

Ceutral AhiHkaCo.,Thin Point do.. 



Total 



C<H)K INUCT. 



Northern PackingCo., Kenai 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Kenai... 
Oeorge W. Hume, Kussilof River... 
Alaska PackingCo.. Kussilof River 
Arctic Fishing Co.. KnsNilof River . 



A.P.A . 
Same Co 
A. P. A . 
Defunct 
A. P. A . 



1,600 
16,740 

84,027 

187.993 

120.080 

84.118 

494,567 



65,867 



Total 



Total 



55, 077 

42,003 

327,9t»4 

490,941 



HKRINd SKA. 

Arctic Packing Co., Nushagak River . . | A. P. A . 

Alaska Packing Co , Nushagak River . . ' do . . 

Bristol Bay Canning Co., Nushagak do.. 

River. 
Nushagak Pa(*king Co., Nushagak do.. 

River. I 
Point Rolierts Packing To.. Kvichak do .. 

River. I 

Arctic Packing Co., Nakiiek River do .. 

Naknek Packing Co., Nakuek Rlrer Same Co 

IteringSea PackingCo.. Tgaahik River., A. P. A . 
rgashik Fishing Station. Ugashik do.. 

River. 



Ca*et. 
170, 631 
101.800 
166,898 

382,645 

844,642 

400.239 

57,600 

208,711 
28,882 
17.000 

13, 375 

160,300 
23,118 
26,388 
77,000 

380,091 
50,487 
49,735 
29,893 
45. 515 

8.508 

31.768 
11.089 

3, 286, 505 



342,741 
865,758 
368, 497 

98.003 

85,238 

84,540 
40,300 
53.400 
58,036 



Total 1,496.513 

ttrnud tot^il 7.508^358 



I The records for the Moutheaat Alaska district for 1883, 1884. 181'5. 1880. and 1889 lack the pack of one small cannery each, the output of 
which can not be ascertaineil. 

Annual per vent ralue of total aalmon pack {vanned) of Alaska for each diatrivtf from beginning of canning operaticnn^ 

1S78, to close of neason of 1897 > 



1878 
1879 
18M0 
1881 
1HI2 

im 

IfOO 

IMHl 

1887 

1888 

II 

11 

1881 

\mi 

1898 

\mi 

1806 
I8M 
1897 



Years. 



Average for 20 ycurH 



.Sout 


lieaMt Ala« 


tk;i. 


Prince 
William 




Kailit 


ik and Chiji 


^nik. 




wer. 


rp|»er. 


Total. 


Sound 

and (Nip- 

iK-r 

River. 


CiMik In- 
let. 


Kadiak 

and 
Afognak 


Alaska i 
Penin- 
sula. 


Total. 


Bering 
Sea. 










islands. 






66.2 


33.8 
40.7 


1(N) 
100 
100 
1(10 
,'>2. 9 

ao 

31,5 

14 

12.8 














.•43. y 














loo 








' 






10U 








( 








52. 9 


2i.'2' 

21.3 

;i. 1 

7..'l 




27. 8 
32 

:»4.7 

24. 8 
2<». 1 


19.3 
29 

33.1 ; 

43,2 
32. « 




19.3 

29 

33.1 

43.2 

32,6 




17.8 






10.2 






0.7 


JO. 9 




18 


.">. .% 






34. .'. 


H.9 


6.3 


1.1. 2 




14.0 


34.7 




34. 7 


35.2 


15 


4.7 
7.6 


19.7 
19.1 




10.3 
7.1 


48.2 
43.7 1 




48.2 
54.2 


21.8 


11.5 


3.4 


10.5 ' 


16.2 


10 


10.0 


20. 9 


0.2 


4.2 


43.3 , 


8 


51.3 


17.4 





lO.'i 


19. 5 


8.5 


7.4 


;i7. 7 ' 


10.3 


48 


16.6 


11.0 


12. 5 


24. 4 




4.1 


47.4 


10.5 


57.9 


13.4 


13.7 


7.4 


21. 1 


i-j 


4.9 


36.3 


8.9 


45. 2 


16.8 


\X 5 


7.3 


20.8 


11.4 


:• 


38.9 


8.1 


47 


15.8 


15.7 


H 


23.7 


9.6 


.S. 7 


25.0 


11.2 


37.1 


* 23.9 


20. « 


«.:. 


27. I 


0.6 


3.6 


28 


9.1 


37.1 


22.6 


24.2 


.'1.7 

H. 2 


20.0 


5.7 


3.6 

0.5 


24. 6 


8.2 
8. 1 


32.8 


28 


1*. 

1 




0.6 


35.7 


43.8 

I 


10.9 
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Table shotring the aalman pack of the AUteka canneries for 1896, 



Name of comi>aiiy itnd location of oaiiuery. 



Daily 
capac- 
ity 

(caaeti). 



Redflah. 



Cohoea. 



Num- 
ber of 
casea 
packed. 



ATer 
1 age 
Dumber 
per 

caae. 



Siadra Packing Co., Mink Bay, Boca de Quadra 
etlakahtla Industrial Co., Metlakahtla, Annette Island. . 
Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Hunter Bay, Prince of Wales 

Island. 
Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Co., Loring, NalM Bay . . 
Boston Fishing and Tra«lins Co.. Yes or McDonala Bay... 

Glacier Packing Co.. Point Highfield, Wrangell Island 

North Pacific Trading and Packing Co., Klawak. Prince 

of Wales Island. 

Baranofl^ Packing Co., Kedfish Bay, Baranof Island 

Pyramid Harbor Packing Co., Pyramid Harbor, Chilkal 

Inlet. 
Peninsula Trading and Fishing Co., C4>quenhena, Copper 

River Delta 

Pacific Packing Co.. Odiak, Prince William Sound 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Orra, Prince William Sound. . . 

Arctic Fishing Co., Kiissilof River, Cook Inlet 

Hume- Aleutian Packing Co., Karluk, Kadiak Island 

Karluk Packing Co., Karluk. Kadiak Island 

Alaska Improvement Co., Karluk, Kadiak Island 

Arctic Packing Co., Alitak Bay, Kadiak Island 

Uganuk Fishing Station, Ugannk Bay, Kadiak Island 

Chignik Bay Co., Chignik Lngoon, Chignik Bay. 

Hume Bros. &. Hume, Anchorage Bay, Chignik Bay 



500 , 8,000 

600 , 8,730 

800 15,388 

1,800 ! 19,621 

800 7.000 

1,500 , 12,584 

500 I 14,089 

500 9,338 

1,000 44,044 



m^n?ed ' ^''^^^^^^ ' ^^^ ! 



Aver- 
age 
number 
per 
case. 



12 
10.3 

11 

9 

9.88 
13 

11 
10.3 



July 
July 



1 
10 



800 20, 558 10 



Pacific Steam Whaling (^o., Anchorage Bay, Chignik Bay. 

Arctic Packing Co.. Nushagak River, Bering Sea 

Alaska Packing Co., Nushagak River, Bering Sea 

Bristol Bay Canning Co., Nushagak Kiver, Bering Sea 

Point Roberts Packing Co., Kvichak River, Bering Sea.... 

Arctic Packing Co., Nakuek River, Bering Sea 

Naknek Packing Co., Naknek Kiver, Bering Sea 

Bering Sea Packing Co., Fgashik River, Bering Sea 

Ugashik Fishing SUtion, Ugashik River, Bering Sea 



1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
2,600 
2,600 
1.500 
1.500 
1,400 
2,600 
800 

800 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,200 
1,800 



29,500 
23,445 
23,367 
70, 320 
68,495 
87, 613 
23,155 
21,005 
45,281 
17,643 



9.6 
9.5 

\:\. 2 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 



June 19 
July 11 
June 22 
June 19 

June 22 
June 25 

May 20 

May 10 
May 15 
May 25 
June 5 
June 5 
June 10 
June 11 
June 10 
June 16 
June 16 



18,500 I 10 , June 18 



No data for 1896. 



Cora- Fin- 

menoe<l ished 

packing, packing. 



Sept 5 
Sept. 20 

Aug. 31 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 31 
Aug. 23 

Aug. 20 
Sept. 12 

July 25 

Aug. 30 
July 31 
Aug. 14 
Sept 18 
Sept. 18 
Sept 15 
Aug. 28 
July 26 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 25 

Aug. 25 



1,500 
5,654 

3,029 

2,100 

11,010 

2,073 

2,157 
612 



6 to 7 

7 

9 
6 

8.3 
8 to 9 

5 
7.5 



Aug. 
Aug. 



Aug. 5 
Aug. 20 
July 1 
Aug. 15 



Sept 10 
Sept 26 

Sept 15 
Sept 15 
Sept 16 
Sept 25 



Aug. 15 Sept 21 
Aug. 28 Sept 12 





\ 




217 
4,021 
2,300 



9 Aug. 9 

7. 5 Aug. 13 

12 July 20 


Aug. 27 
Sept. 14 
Aug. 14 














' 


• •••••••'•••••*••■*••*•••••• ••*•••••• 



2,204 
50 

00 



U 
11 

11 



I Aug. 18 I Sept 5 
Scattering through 

season. 
July 18 I Aug. 15 



Humpbacks. 



King and dog salmon. 



Name of cuuipany and l«H'atiou of cannery. 



Num- 
ber of 
cases 
packed. 



Aver- ' 
age Com- 

""^Yr p^k?^. •-"»«■ i -•«• p--^"*-- 

case. I 



Finished Number of 



Aver- 
age Coni- 
number roenced 
I per packing, 
case. 



Pinlnhed 
packing. 



Metlakahtla Industrial Co.. Metlnkahtla, Annette Island. . 
Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Hunter Bay, Prince of Wales 

Island. 
Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Co., Loring, Naha Bay. . . 
Boston FiMhing and Trading Co., Yes or McDonald Bay. . . 

Glacier Packing Co., Point Highfield, Wrangell Island 

North Pacific Trading and Packing Co., Klawak, Prince of 

BarauofiT Packing Co.. Redfish Bav, Baranof Ishind 

Pyramid Harbor Packing Co., Pyramid Harbor, Chilkat 

Inlet 
Peninsula Trading and Fishing Co., Coquenliena, Copper 

River Delta. 

Pacific Pa«kiuff Co., (Wlak. Prince William Sound 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Orca, Prince William Sound .. 

Arctic FirthingCo..Kusi>ilof River, Cook Inlet 

Chignik Bay Co., Chignik Lagoon, Chignik Bay 

Ilnme Bros. & Hume, Anchorage Bay, Chignik Bay 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Anchorage Bay, Chignik Bay. 



7,420 21 to 22 
6.402 ' 19 

38,365 20 to 21 
15,000 16 
19. 652 I 18. 4 
513 

3,863 , 



July 21 Aug. 22 
July 21 ' Aug. 29 



22 



23 



July 18 Aug. 31 « Dog, 452 

Aug. 5 Sept. 5 ! 

July 1 , Aug. 29 ; King, 987 
July 24 Aug. 10 



6.5 July 18 > Aug. 6 
4* I May 15 ' June"22 



July 19 Aug. 31 



9,940 


22 


4,855 


18.7 


2,100 


18 


•876 . 




200 


20 


2,800 


20 



July 8 Aug. 24 I King, 

July 9 July 26 

July 15 Aug. 10 ; King, 

Aug. 5 Sept. 1 

.luly 20 Aug. 20 

July 20 Aug. 20 King, 



2,800 , 3. 1 May 25 ^ June 25 

114 { 2.5 May 20 June 1 

216 i 3. 8 May 6 June 14 

7,000 '2.6 I May 25 July 25 



King, 
King, 



125 



Scattering through 
season. 



I 



Humpback and dog salmon. 



THE SALMON AND SALMON FISHERIES OF ALASKA. 
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Table showing the ealmonpack of the Alaska canneries /or 1S07, 



NAintt of company aud location of cauuery. 



anadra Parking Co., Mink Bav, Bocade Quadra 
[etlakabtlA Indastrial Co., Metlakalitla, Annette Inland .. 
Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Hunter Bay, Priqce of Wales 

Island. 
Alaska Salmon Parking and Fur Co., Loring. Naha Bay. . . 
Boston Fishing and Trading Co., Trs or McDonald Bay . . . 
Glacier Packing Co., Point HigbHeld, Wrangell Island . . . . 
Korth Pacific Trading and Packing Co., Kiawak, Prince of 

Wales Iitland. 

Baranoff Packing Co., Kedfish Bay, Baranof Island 

Pyramid Harbor Packing Co.. Pyramid Harbor, Chilkat 

InleL 

Pacific Packing/^., Odiak, Prince William Sound 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Orcn, Prince William Sound . . 

Arctic Fishing Cx».. Kussilof lUver. Cook Inlet 

Hume- Aleutian Packing Co., Karluk, Kadiak Island 

Karink Packing Co.. Karluk, Kadiak iHland 

Alaska Imurovemeut Co., Karluk, Kailiak Island 

Arctic Packing Co., AliUk Bay, Radiak Island 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Vyak Anchorage, Kadiak 

Island. 
Hume Bros. 6c Hnme, Uyak Anchorage, Kadiak Inland — 

Uganuk Fishing Station, Dganak Bav. Kadiak Inland 

Chignik Bay Co^ Chignik Lagoon, Cliignik Bay 

Hume Broa. Sc Hame, Anchorage Bay, Chignik Bay 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Anchorage Bay, Chignik Bay. . 

Arctic Packing Co., Nushagak River 

Alaska Packing Co., Nushagak River 

BriatolBay Canning Co., Nushagak River 

Point Roberta Packing Co.. Kvichak River, Bering Sea 

Arctic Packing Co., N Hknek River. Bering Sea 

Naknek Packing Co., Nsknek River. Bering Sea 

Ugashik Fishing SUtion. Ugaahlk River, Bering Sea 



Name of company aud location of cannery. 



Daily 
capac- 
ity 
(cases). 



500 
600 
800 

1,800 
800 

1.500 
500 

500 
1.600 

1.500 
1,500 
1,500 
2,600 
2,600 
1,500 
1,500 
800 

800 
1.4U0 
2,600 
800 
800 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,800 



Kedfish. 



Cohoes. 



Num- 

lierof 

cases 

packed. 




Finished 



Com- 



Num- 
ber of 
cases 
packed. 



Aver- , 

!!SLrl m^n^ll Finished 
•"•^^'^SiS^.^P^^king. 



nuni 
per 
case. 



I 



7,500 

7,090 

13. 162 

10, 470 
6,754 

7,428 I 
9,520 ' 

4,058 
31,241 ' 

13.315 . 

21,927 

24.701 

49,633 

54.777 

49.852 

37.401 

17.000 

13, 375 
2,113 
36,834 
12,000 
23,500 



I 



13 



July 8 
June 27 

June 25 
July 12 
June 25 
June 26 

June 27 
June 25 

May 6 
May 13 
May 25 
June 16 
Jane 3 
June 12 
June 9 
July 3 



3,000 
Sept. 2 ' 840 
Sept. 25 5, 300 



Sept. 2 
Sept. 4 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 31 

Aug. 28 
Sept. 13 

Aug. 10 i 
July 31 
Aug. 12 
Sept 20 
Oct. 9 
Si-pt 21 
Aug. 29 
Sept. 15 



2,306 
1.644 
8,620 



8.5 

6 

8.8 



1,995 8 to 9 



1,576 
1.488 



5 
7.5 



July 20 
Aug. 16 

Aug. 8 
Aug. 16 
July 7 
Aug. 18 

Aug. 21 
Aug. 29 



Sept 2 
Sept 25 

Sept 20 
Sept 12 
Sept 15 
Sept 20 

Sept 14 
Sept 13 




Sept 12 
Aug. 12 



June 14 \ Sept. 15 
Juiiu 10 j July 13 
June 8 Aug. 27 
June 12 I Aug. 12 
June 9 Aug. 15 



^88,791 14 June 23 July 20 



55,382 
34,496 
18,000 
38.261 



12.4 June 23 : July 20 ' 

12.4 

12 I June 30 Aug. 1 , 
12 ' 












912 


11 


Aug. 1 


Aug. 27 


' 




10,119 





1 
Aug. 1 

1 

t 


Aug. 7 



'688, 581 



43,557 



Humpbacks 



King aud dog salmon. 

x^ura •^^®''- ' . I Aver- j 

^rof «,.1Sil, «MZ«l I'inishwl Number of ^JtSLj ,„^1?^ IFInlshwl 

y,aoA. numwr nienoeti ,.-„i,i„„ ^a«..« na^w<ui numl)er menoed L»-«i,i. „ 

n-Ti I ix^r lacking. P*«king. , caws packed. | ^^ packing. P»<^kii.g. 

•^*^''*^\ case. I case. I 



Num- 
ber of 



Quadra Packing Co., Mink Bay, Boca de Quadra 14,000 

Jletlakahtla Indastrial Co., MeUakahtla, Annette Inland .. ' 7,260 July 20 i Aug. 26 



•300 



Paclfio Steam Whaling Co., Hunter Bay. Prince of Wales 15. 926 
Island. ! 



19 



July 6 Aug. 31 



Scattering through 
season. 



Alaska Salmon Parking and Fur Co., Loring. Naha Bay 

: Co., Point tiiffhfleld. W 
radiujc and Packinx Co., 
Wales Island. 



Boston Fishing and Trading Co.. Yes or McDonald Bay. . 
Glacier Packing Co., Point Highfleld. Wrangell Island . . 
Korth Pacific Tntdiug and Packing Co., - 



Klawak, Prince of 



Z\ 



Baranoff Packing Co., Redfish Bay, Baranof Island 

Pyramid Harbor Packing Co., Pynuuid' Harbor, Cliilkat 
Inlet. 

, Pacific Packing Co., 0<liak, Prince William Sound 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Orca, Priuco William Sound . . 

Arctic Pishing Co.. Kussilof River, Cook Inlet 

Chignik Bay Co., Chignik Lagoon, Chignik Bay '3K{ i 15 I July 31 Aug.25 

PacTfioSt^amWhalinjc Co., Anchorage Bay, Chignik Bay. .'^(X) 20 ' July 20 Aug. 15 i 

AUaka Packing Co., Nushagak River. Bering Sea 3.123 Siattering through King. 6,823 



49,264 

12,806 

28,624 

4,190 

8.436 



23 I July 9 Aug. 28 

15 I July 12 Sept 6 

2.1.1 I July 12 ! Aug. 18 

July 26 ' Aug. 22 



"»•> 



Dog, 1, 096 6 July 17 I Aug. 7 
King, 1,246 3.9 May 15' June 25 



July 10 Sept. 1 



9.784 
3, 415 



24.5 JuW 5 
18.7 July 9 



Kiug. 4,727 3.1 May 28 June 28 

Aug. 8 King, 202 4.8 May « June 13 

king. * V.Slir * " 2, 5 I May '26* July 27 



Aug. 5 



Point Robt«ris Packing Co., Kvichak River, Bering Sea 

Arrttc Packing Co., Nakuek River, liering Sea 

Ugashik Fishing SUtion. Ugashik River.Beriug Sou . .. 



seaMon. 



King, 
King. 
Kiug, 



» Do-overs. 



157,711 , 
* Humpback aud dog salniou. 



126 

180 

11 

M9,2'J'.» 



3 ! June 7 ' Juno 23 
2.7 June 7 ' June 21 



'lurliides dog s:ilniou. 
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Table shoiriuff ihc ralne of plant», thf emploifcett, andjUhituj apparatm of tkt Alaiika nafmou ranntrin for tS9t*, 



Nanio »f (-(iiniMiny au<l hM'utiiin of cannery. 



Value uf 
plant. 



Suadra Packing Co.. Mink Bay. Boca <lo Quadra 
ietlakahtlalnaustrial Co., Metlakahtla, Fort Cheater, Annette Inland. 

I'acific Steam Whalin^t Co., Hunter Bay, Prince of Wales laland 

A laaka Salmon Packing and Fur Co., Loring, Naha Bay 

Boston Finhing and TrHdins Co.. Tea or McDonald Bay 

Glacier Packing Co., Point Higbfleld, Wrangell laland. 

North Pacific Tradiogaud PackingCo., Klawak, Prince of Wales laland 

Baranoff Packing Oo., Kedfiah Bay, Baranof laland 

Pyramid Barbor Packins Co., Pyramid Harbor, Chilkat Inlet 

PeninauU Trading and Finhing Co., Connenhena, Copper River Delta. 

Pacific Packing Co., Odiak, Prince William Sound 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Orca, Prino« William St/und 

Arctic Fiahiug Co., Kuaailof River, Cook Inlet 

Hume- Aleutian Packing Co., Earluk, Kadiak Island \i 

Karluk Packing Co., Karluk. Kadiak laUnd i I 

Alaska Improvement Co., Karlttk. Kadiak laland 



Fishermen, i Other cmploj' 



White. I Native.! White. I Nativf». ' Ch in 



Arctic Packing Co.. AliUk Bay, Kadiak laland 

Us^innk Fishing Station, Ugannk Bay, Kadiak Island 

Chiguik Bay Co.. Chignik Lagoon, Chignik Bay, Alaaka Peninsula. 

Hume Bros. St. Hume, A nchoragd Bay, Chiguik lUy 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Anchorage Bay, Chignik Bay 



(0 
$23,:i56 
40,000 
73,000 
40,000 
45,000 

20,000 

12.000 
1 113. 000 
40,000 
51,000 
«0,000 

> 108, 000 

> 600. 000 ' 

38,000 I 

1 106, 000 I 

50.000 I 
< 225, 000 

30,000 I 

40,000 



8 

50 
15 

ao 



.1. 



72 
45 
75 
20 
70 



Til I 



40 



. . . 


17 


00 


200 


40 





64 




60 




35 




60 


18 


25 




20 




73 




40 




30 





6 

6 
3 
8 



3 
14 

20 

35 

8 

•200 

16 
7 
12 
•16 
20 
15 



*162 
61 
M5to20 
*10 I 
» 4 

/ »a2 
\ •so 



20 
MOO 

"io 

16 
33 



.V' 






«5 

](« 

1J2 
57 
70 

13M 
W> 
M 



Name of company. 



(jjll nets and traps— nuiiil>er, dimenaions, and value. 



Seines— number, dimensions, and value. 



Glacier Packing Co. 



Pyramid Harbor PackingCo. 



drag seines, 50 to 150 fhis. long by 3 to 8 fiiis. deep; 
' $1.50 Iter fm. 

4 drag seines, 110 fins, long: $t.50 per fm. 

2 drag seines, 120 ftiis. long; $1.50 per fm. 



Quadra Packing Co (No data.) 

Me.Ukah,UIn.l„..rl.lC. {^iSTJ^r^lli.'.'S.^^Zljr^io^"'''' 

r.cl«oS....nAVI.al.„gCV.n«..t..r} ? JlTrS^/r.; I'^^^'S.f /^Mf '^^^ 

^ ' ' < ( 1 purse seine. 175 fVns. long, 7 tmn, deep ; $300. 

AlaskaSalmon Packingand FurCo 121 drag seines. 75 to 250 ftns. long; $1.50 per ttn. 

iiA.*^n vi.i.tn» anil Tr«<iin<r (\^ ' r4dragseines, 80 to 140 fhis., S'ioch mssh : $1.50 per fin. 

Boston Ushing and Trading (o... 1 1 purse seine, 220 fms. by 30 ftais., S-inch mesh: hSW. 

[14 gill nets. 230 fms.,8}hK-h nieah,24 meshes deep; 
40 cents per fm. 

14 gill nets, 200 fms., 6i-iiich mesh, 26 meshes deep : 
40 cents )ter fm. 

North Pacific Trading and Pack- 1 experimental trap: $1,000 

ing Co. 

Baranot)' Packing Co 

12 gill nets, 200 i'ms. by 16 i'eet, 8|-inch mesh; 65 

cents per fm. 

46 gill nets. 300 fms. by 10 feet, C^-iuch mesh; 05 

cents per fm. i 

i>^«««...io 'r*...isn.* .,wi v:..i.:...r r« f^^ 8*1* nets, 100 fms., 24 meshes deep; $1 per fm .. . 
Peninsula Trading and !• isliing Co. ,^ |,„ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^„^ ; 3^ ^^^^^^^ j^j,'. ^^ ^rtnx...\ 

Pacific Packing Co 32 sets gill nets. 450 fms. ]>er set. Mesh, 6i-inch for | 2 drag seines, 150 fms., 3-ineh mesh, 120 meshen deep . 

red; 6jr-inchforcoho; U|-inch forking; $1 perfm.. $1 per fm. 
Pacific Steam Wlinling Co.. On-a . . 30 sets gill nets, :i50 fma. )>er set. Mesh, 6j-inch for ' 3 drag seines, 150 fms. long: $1 per fm. 

, re<l: 0^-inchfure«ho; 9|-iu(*h for king; $1 perfm. 

15 gill nets, 50 fms. long, 6^-inch mesh, 30 meshes 
deep; $1 per fm. 

15 gill nsts. 50 fms. long, Oi-incli mesh, 22 meshes 

deep; $1 per fm. 
8 traps. 30 to 50 foot pots; 300 to 700 foot leaders; < 
$300 to $1,500 eiich. 

8 drag seines, 450 fms.,3-iuck mesh, 145 mesbesdeep; 

$l.^per fm. 
2 drag seines, 425 fms., 3-inch m(«h, 180 meshes dvep; 
$1.M) |>er fm. 

1 drag seine. 200 fms., 3ineh mesh, 100 meshes dm^pf 

$1.50 i)er fm. 

i«-u,. T.....^.v....«»t i\. f 1 fioiiting trap jit rganitk : leader 200 fms., i»ot 36 13 drag seines, 500 fms.. 34-inch mesh ; $1.75 per fm. 

^»»^^i»n*roM^nxpni(u ^ it. by 200 ft., Ul-iuch mesh; $1,500. /3 drag seim«, 375. 175, aui 150 fms. ; $1.75 per ftn. 

2 drag seines, 250 fms. deep by 120 m.. 3 inch miMib : 
$1 iier fm. 

2 drag seines, 200 fms. deep by 100 m.. 3ineb mcM*li. 

$1 perfm. 
1 drag seine, 100 fms. deep by 80 ni., 3 inch me.^li. 
$1 Iter fm. 

1 t rap feiu-e ; $800 ,2 drag seines, 350 fms., 31iicli mesh, 125 mexhcs de<?p , 

; $1.50 perfm. 
f'i gill nets, l.»0 fms.. O^incli mesh ; O.'i n-ntj* iter fm \5 drag seines, 200 I'ms. lung., 3-iuch uiesb, UK) menlieii 
V.) traps, leaders average 1,350 feel ; $1.1K)0 each. / deep; $1.50 ]ier fm. 

( 10 gill noU, 200 fms., 6^-ineh mesh. 40 meshes deep : ( 1 drag seine. 250 fms. lung, 3ineh mesh : $1.50 |ier fm 
{ 75 cents per fm. '{ 1 drag seine, 200 fms. long.Sineh mesh : $1.50 per I'ik. 

I3 traps, h^ders 150 to 200 fms; $l,2(K)eaeh 1 1 drag seine, 100 fms. long, 3inch mesh: $1.50 perfm. 

Pacific Steam WliHliiig Co., .\n- 5 traps, 150 to 200 fm. leaders; 40l'<H>t squsre iM>tS: | 2 dragseines,250fms. long, 3-iuch mesh: $1.50 perfiu. 
<- ho rage Bay. $1,1 OO each. 



Arctic Fishing Co 



Hume- Aleutian PackingCo \ 

Karluk Packing Co / 



A 



Arctic ritt-king Co., Alitak Buy . . 

UgHMuk Kisiiiitg Station 

Chignik Bay Co 

Hume Bros. Jc Hume. Anchorage 
Buy. 



*. Includes the values of cannery plants in reserve in the district. 
' During busy season. 



' Women. 

• Men and boys. 



• Includes fishermen. 

• Includes 3 coal miners. 
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Tabic vhoicing the nnseh and boats employed by the Jlanka Hiilmon ca»nerif9 in 1896. 



Name uf company. 



MetUkahUa Induntrial Co 

Pari Ac SU^alll Whaling Co., 

Hunter liay. 
A iHska Salmon Packioj^and Fur 

Co. 

Bcmton Fishing; and Trading Co. 

Glacier Packing Co 

Kortb PacificTradingand Pack- 
ing Co. 
Baranoff Packing Co 

P>-raniid Harl»or Packing Co 

Peninsula Trading and Fisbing 
Co. 

Pacific Pat'lLing Co 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Orca. 

A retic Fishing Co 

Hume- Aleutian Packing Co. . . ^ 
Karluk Parking Co / 

Alaska Improvement Co 

Arctic Packing Co , AUUk Bay. 
Ugannk Fishing Station 

Cbignlk Bay Co 

Hume Bros. & Hume, Anchor- 
age Bay. 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., An- 
chorage Bay. 



Name. 



Steam vcsscIh. 

' Net 
tons. 



Value. Crew. 



Sail vessels. 



Name. 



Rig. 



Net 
tons. 



MarieG. Haaven 13 $3,000 

/Alice 20 10,000 

\MiunieM. (launch) 3 400 

/Novelty 34 12.000 

\Arctic 21 12,000 

/Rosie (launch ) 5 2, 000 

\ (Charter extra during bu.<*y scjwon.) 

jEllaRohllfs I 37 14,U0U 

\Puritan 14 10,500 

(Klawack 11 6.000 

\(Jora (launch) ! 1, 000 



Value. 



Crow. 



2 i 



(Transport by regular line of steamers.) 
(Transport by calling vessel of company.) 



JElectra Bark .. 

1 .. I - 



940 



$12,000 iFishernicn. 



Wigwam 

fElsfe 

ILilUan 

/Thlinket (st wheel) ... 

(Beaver (launch) 

(Pacific 

{ S. B. Mat thews (st. w h . ) 
(Susanna (stem- wheel) . 

Wildcat (Stem-wheel) . 

(Jennie 
Olga 
Arthur (launch) 

/HattieGage 

' \2 launches 



24 
38 
20 
^0 

5 

32 
1«5 
18 
50 
70 

8 

5 
42 

5 
(each) 
58 

5 

5 

19 



10,000 

16,000 
8,800 

lO.OOJ 
4,000 

14,000 

14,000 
9,000 

10,000 

26,000 
6,000 
2,100 

17.000 
2,000 
(each) 

23.000 
7,500 
4,500 
3,760 

10,000 



{Kadiak 
AUska 

Aleut 

(Station tended by steamer from Karluk.) 

/Afognak ' 38 15,750 I 

\Baby Ruth (St. wheel) . 10 4, 500 ' 

JFlorenceHume 8 I 3,000 

Salmo 35 * 7.000 



o 
5 
4 

3 
5 
5 
4 
5 
3 


G 
5 

• 

2 
2 
H 
2 
(each 
8 

5| 

2| 

21 
4 


3 



(Transport by regular line of steamers.) 

[(ieo.Skolfield . Ship.... 1.270 | 16,000 Fisliermou. 

Ill 
> (Transport by chartered vessel.) 

(Transport by chartered vessel.) 

jlnviucible ' Ship | 1,394 j Chartered Fi»liermen. 



(Transport by vMsel from Ore*.) 



Gatherer 
I 
America. 

> Prussia.. 



), 



j/Santa Clara... 
I \Sl. Nicholas . 

(Centennial — 
Harvester 
Premier 

Corypheno 



Bark ... 1,377 

Ship.... 1.909 

Bark ... 1. 131 

Ship.... 1,473 

Ship.... 1,688 



Ship.... 1,139 



ip 

Bark ... 
3-m. soh. 

Bark 



716 
292 



(Transport by vessels from Karluk.) 
)Llewellvn J. Ship... 



i Morse 
I (Leon 
iiE«luator 



771 

sels 

1,271 



Chartere<l 

Chartered 

Chartered 

30,000 
Chartered 

14,250 
7,760 
9,000 

Chartered 



Fishermen. 

Fishermen. 

18 
19 

14 

10 

8 



Bark 
Schr I 
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25,000 Fishermen. 



7,000 
6,000 



(Transport by calling vessel of company.) 



12 
6 



Name of company. 



Li^jhters, etc. 



Boats. 



Number and descrip- 
tion. 



Value. 



Number and deserip- 
tion. 



Value. 



MetUkahtla Industrial Co. 



Pacific Steam Whaling Co., HunU^r Bay 



Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Co. 
Boston Fishing and Trading Co 



Glacier Packing Co 

North Pacific Trading and Packing Co. 
Baranofl^ Packing Co 

V} raniid Harbor Packing (^o 

Peninsula Trading and Fishing Co 

Pacific Packing Co 



2 lighters 

[3 lighters 

2 pnrae-Heine scows . . , 

12 pile drivers 

20 lighters and scows 
Olighters 

2 lighters { } 

1 flsh scow 



$150 each 

$100 each 

$150 each 

$750 each 

$50 to $100 each. 
$50 to $75 each . . 

$80 

$400 

$100 



r7 Columbia.river boats 

llOskiflTs 



1 2 whale boats. 
[5 seine bouts.. 



4 lighters 
2 lighters 
1 lighter. 



$50 each . 
$200 each 
r260 



Pacific Steam Whaling Co.. Orcu 



Arctu- Fishing Co 



Hiime-.\leutian Parking Co \ 

Karluk Packing Co ,' 






2 lighters 

3 sloop lighters 

1 coal scow 

1 pile driver ... 

13 lighters 



$250ea«'h 

$400 earh 

»oO<» 

$750 

$400 each 



Alaska IiiiproveuienlCo 

Arctic Pavklngfo.. Alitiik Hay Iil'?!li*I'^ 



'hiuuik Bs.> Co. 



Uunie Bnm. A:. II niue, Anchorage liay 

Parlfle Steam Whulln;; ('o.. Anrhorage l\ny . 



rgunuk Fishing Station 8 lighters 

j7 lighters. 

lli) trap scowH 
1 2 piledrivei^ 

!4 lighters 
4 trap m'ows . 
1 sail scow 



f 11 lightt*rs and scows 
11 pile driver 



$250 each 

$100 each 

$200 each 

$.150 mv\\ 

$200 emh 

$65i)(Mi4-h 

$360 each 

$100 each 

$500 

$50 to $250 each . 
$«50 



21 seine hosts 

4 seine boats 

14 Columbia-river boats . . 

20 dories and skifTs 

4 seine boats ^ 

4 seine boats 

r48 Columbia-river boats. . 
\Several skifis 

20 Columbia-river boats . 
r32 Columbia-river boats. . . ' 

\2 seine boats 

(:i0 Columbia-river boats. . . 
\3 seine boats 

1 15 gill net boats 

j 6 trap scows 

/15 seine boats 

t'O dories 

1 7 beach seine boats, 35 feet . 
)2 river seine Iniats. 25 feet. 
i 1 ri ver seine boat, 20 feet . . 
(Many dories and 8kifl'M...| 

4 seine boats 

10 dories 

n scows 

UO dories 



$180 each. 
$30 each. 

$85 each. 
$50 each. 

$V)each. 
$50 to $73 earh. 
$180 each. 
$25 each. 
$90 each. 
$75 each. 
$200 each. 
$20 each. 
$200 each. 
$200 each. 
$100 each. 
$200 each. 
$100 each. 

$50 each. 
$50 eaclu 

$123 each. 

$25 each. 

$4 per linear f«M>t. 

$4 per linear f«Nit. 

$4 per linear fiNil. 

$25 each. 

$150 each. 

$20 each. 

$60 each. 

$20 each. 



[l2 seine and gill-net boats. $125 each. 



llO gill-net boatM... 
|8 boats and akifls. 

4 seine boats 

Several skilfH 



$200 each. 
925 eai'h. 

$60 each. 
$20 t«ch. 
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Table showing the value of plants, the employees, and fishing apjtaralus of the Alaska salmon canneries for 1807. 



Nauie of company and location of cauuery. 



Value of 
plant. 



Quadra Packing Ck>., Mink Bay, Boca de Quadra 

Metlakahtlalnaustrial Co., Metlakahtla, Port Chester, Annette Island 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Hunter Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Co., Lorine, Naha Bay 

Boston Fishing and Trading Co., Tes or Mcl)onald Bay 

Glacier Packing Co., Point Highfield, WrangeU Island 

North Pacific Trading and Packing Co., Klawak, Prince of Wales Island 

Baranoff PackiugCo.. Redflsh Bay, Barauof Island 

Pyramid Harbor Packing Co., Pyramid Harbor, Chilkat Inlet 

Pacific Packing Co., Odiak, Prince William Sound 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Orca, Prince William Sound 

Arctic Fishing Co., Kussilof River, Cook Inlet 

Home- Aleutian Packing Co., Karluk. Kadiak Island 

Karluk Packing Co., Karluk, Kadiak Island 

Alaska Improvement Co., Karluk, Kadiak Island 

Uganuk Fishing Station, Ugannk Bay, Kadiak Island ...* 

Arctic PackingCo.,Alitak Bay, Kadiak Island 

Pacific Steam whaling Co., Uyak Anchorage, Kadiak Island 

Hume Bros. &, Hume, Uyak Anchor^e, Kadiak Island . 



$23,356 
40,000 
73,000 
40,000 
45,000 
20,000 
12,000 

mt,ooo 

51.000 

60,000 

«108,000 



!■ 



Fishermen. 



White. Native 



20 



35 
20 
15 
20 
2 



858,507 



Chignik Bay Co., Chignlk Lagoon, Chignik Bay, Alaska Peninsula. 
Hume Bros. &. Hume, Anchorage Bay, Chign ik Bay 



Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Anchorage Bay, Chignik Bay. 

Attstic Packing Co., Mushagak River, Benng Sea 

Alaska Pack ing Co., N ushagak Ki ver, Bering Sea 

Bristol Bay Canning Co., Nushagak River, BeringSea . . 
Point Roberts Packing Co., Kviobak River, Bering Sea. 

Arctic Packing Co., Naknek River, Bering Sea — 

Naknek Packing Co., Naknek River. Bering Sea 

Ugashik Fishing SUtion, Ugashik &iver, Bering Sea... 



(•) 

« 106, 000 
40,000 
30.000 

^225,000 
30,000 
40,000 

i«386,500 

53,000 
61,000 



87,600 



00 
64 
86 
35 

126 

8 20 
25 
40 
75 
57 
55 
60 

144 

65 
45 
40 
59 



Other employees. 



White.! Native. Chinese 



20 
72 
45 

175 
20 
70 
40 
17 

300 



8 



I 



6 
7 
3 
8 
8 
3 

14 
7 

17 
8 

•65 

•12 

7 

20 

32 

M6 
10 
15 

38 

10 

10 

10 

9 



•162 

6 

«25 

»10 

«4 

•62 



6 

20 

25 



10 



40 

25 

10 
10 
24 



50 



58 

136 

50 

80 

7 

31 

87 

66 

81 

100 

390 

•06 
57 
60 
60 

108 
66 
58 

306 

160 

102 

75 

102 



Name of company. (fill nets and traps — number, dimensions, and value. 



Quadra Packing Ca, Mink Bay. 
Metlakahtla Industrial Co 



10 gill nete 180 fathoms lone, 4 fms. deep, 5|-inch 
, and 6-iucU mesh ; $150 eacn. 



Pacific Steam Whaling Co., 
Hunter Bay. 

Alaska Salmon Packing and 

Fur Co. 
Boston Fishing and Trading 

Co. 
Glacier Packing Co 

North Pacific Trading and 

PaokinsCo. 
Baranoff Packing Co 



Seines— number, dimensions, and value. 

14 drag and purse seines (no dato). 
9 drag, lO&fms. long; $200 each. 
2 purse, 120 fms. long; $350 each. 
1 1 12 drag, 75 ftns. long; $1.25 per fin. 
' purse, 175 fms. long, 12 fkns.deep; $522. > 



•}■ 



{ 

I'fi 

} 



I r 12 gill nets, 250 fms. by 24 m., 84-in. ; 40 cents per fm . 
112 gill nets, 200 fms. by 26 m., oj-in. ; 40 cents per fm . 



Pyramid Harbor Packing Co. 



Pacific Packing Co 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Orca 



Arctic Fishing Co 



{ 



|l experimental trap; $1,000. 



12jdll nets, 200 fms. long, 16 feet deep, 8i-inch mesh ; 
fSb cents per tm. 

r46 gill nets, 300 fins, long, 10 feet deep, O^-inch mesh : 
65 cents per fm. 
gill nets, sets, 450 fms. per set; mesh ^inch, 
red: 64-inch, coho ; M-inch, king; $1 per fm. 
r43 gill nets, sets, 450 fms. per set; mesh ^inch, 
\ red; 6|<inch, coho; 9|incu, king; $1 per Im. 
16 gill nets, 50 fms. long, 30 m. deep, 6^in. ; $1 per fro . 
16 gill net«, 60 fkns. long, 22 m. deep, 9{-in. ; $1 per fhi 
8 traps, 80 to 60 foot pots, 300 to 700 foot leaders ; 
$300 to $1,500 each. 



purse, 175 fms. long, 7 fms. deep ; $300. 
21 drag, 75 to 260 fms. long; $1.50 per fm. 

4 drag, 80 to 140 fins, long, 3-inch mesh ; $1.50 per fm. 

1 purse, 220 by 30 fins., 3-inch mesh ; $800. 
9 drag, 50 to 150 fins, long, 3 to 8 fms. deep; $1.50 

per t'm. 

4 drag, 110 fms. long; $1.&0 per fm. 

2 drag, 125 fins. long; $1.50 per fm. 



I2 drag, 150 fms., 3 inch mesh, 120 m.deep; $1 per fra. 



U drag, 150 fms. ; $1 per fm. 



Hume- Aleutian Packing Co 

Kariuk Packing Co 

Alaska Improvement Co 



• '< 



Uganuk Fishing SUtion 

Arctic Packing Co., AlitakBay 



\\ floating trap, 200- fm. lead. lOO-fm. wiugs ; $1,500. 
,\1 floating trap, 300- fm. lead, 100-fm. wingn; $1,500. 



I' 



Pacific Steam Whaling Co., 
Tyak Anchorage. " 

Hume Bros. 8c Hume, I'yak | 3 gill nets. 200 fms, long, 30 meshes deep, 6.iuch 

Anchorage. 1 mesh ; 65 cents i>er fm. 

.,vr II « t^ !/3gillnets, 150fms.long,6*in. niosh:65cts.perfm.. 

< hlgnik Bay Co ^,„ ^^aps, average 1.3Wfeet long ; $1,000 each . 

Hume Bros, dc Hume, Aiicliur- 
age Bay. 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., A u- 
chorage Bay. , 

ArcticI%ck'gCo.,Nu8hagak R| (60 gill nets, 125 fms. long, 24 m. deep; 75 cts. |»er fm. 

A laska Packing C'o n ^^ ^'^^ net4i, 75 fms. long, 24 m. deep ; 75 ct«. per fm. 

Bristol Bay Canning Co ) • (4 trans ; leaden, 300 feet average ; $1,000 each. 

n 1 .L n I. . n 1 I r' 1/25 gill uots. 60 fms. loug, 30 m. osep ; 75cts. perfm. 

Point Roberts Packing Co (^ ^* j^^^^ ^ f^f ; ^^ ^^0 eaJh. 

4 ** T% US - /I v-1, ..-I, ( * 1 K"i nets, 70 fms. long, 24 m. deep ; 75 cts. per fm. 
Arctic Packing Co., Kaknek 34 gill neU, 70 fms. long, 22 m.deep ; 75 cts. per fm. 
^^«''- U traps, leadera 175 feet 5 $750 each. 

(30/^u nets, 100 fbis. long, 20 m. deep ; 40 cts. per fm 



110 gill nets, 200 fins. long,6^-iuoh mesh, 40 meshes 
(Riep; 75 cents per fm. 
5 traps, leadera 150 to 2U0 fms. ; $1,200 each 

8 traps, 150 to 200 fm. leadera, 40-foot square |>oti» ; 
$1,100 each. 



Kaknek Packing Co 

ITgashik Fishing Station 



double trap; $600 
(21 gill nets, 75 fms. long, 24 m. deep : 76 cts. per fin. 
\2 traps, 150 and 250 foot leaden ; $600 each. 



3 drag, 600 fms., 125 ra. deep. Sin. mesh; $1.50 per fm. 
8 drag, 460 fins., 145 m. deep, 3-in. mesh ; $1.50 per fm. 
3 drag, 425 fins., 180 m.deep, 3iu. mesh; $1.50 perfm. 
3 drag, 200 fms., 100 m. deep, 3-in. m. ; $1.50 per fro. 

drag, 350 fms. long, 125 m. deep, 3-in. mesh ; $1.60 per fm. 

drag, 250 fms. long. 120 m. deep, 8-in. mesh ; $1 per fm. 
drag, 200 fms. long. 100 m. deep, 3-in. mesh; $1 per fro. 
dreg, 100 fms. long, 80 m. deep, 3-in. mesh ; $1 per fm. 
drag, 300 fms. long, 3 inch mesh ; $1.60 per fin. 
drag, 150 fms. long, 3-inch mesh; $1.60 per fin. 
drag, 100 fms. long, 3-inch mesh ; $1.50 per fm. 

Surse, 300 fins, long; $1,000. 
rag, 200 to 300 fms. long, 100 to 126 m.deep; $1.75 {ler 
fm. 

drag, 200 fins., 100 m. deep, 3-inch mesh ; $1.50 per fm. 

drag, 250 fms. long, 3-inoh mesh; $1.50 per fm. 
drag, 200 fms. Ion}:. 8inch mesh ; $1.50 per fm. 
drag, 100 fms. long, 3inch mesh ; $1.50 per fin. 
drag, 250 fms. long, 3-inch mesh; $1.50 per fin. 



2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
6 

2 



}2 drag seines, 60 fms. long (to empty trap) : $1.25 per fm. 



• During busy time. ' Women. 

• Includes 16 hatcUerymen. 



> 32 women. 30 men and boys. 

• included in Kariuk figures. 



« Include* values of cannery plants in resrrre- 
' Includes 3 coal roinera. 
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Tabh ahowimg the resaeU attd hoata employed bif the Alaskti salmon ntnneriea in 1897, 



XanM* uf rtHiipaii}'. 



Qiiailra Pflckins Co 

MetUkahtU Iiidnstrial 
Co. 



Xaiue. 



Steam ve«iielit. 

) Net ! 



Valne. Crew. 



Sail veesels. 



Name. 



Rig. 



Pai'iAo St4»am Whaling 
Co., HuutiT Bay. 

Alanka Salmon Packing 
and Fur Co. 

Boaton Fishing and Trad- 
ing Co. 

(? lacier Packing Co 

North Paciflc Trading 

and Packing Co. 

Baranotr Packins Co 

pyramid Harbor Packing 

Co. * 

Pacific Parking Co 



Pariflc Steam Whaling 
Co..*)rca. 



Arctic Fiahiug Co. 



Htimo* Aleutian Pkg. Co.)' 

Karlak Packing Co \ 

Alaska Improvement Co )| 

rgannk Fishing SUtion . 
Antic Packing Co.. Aii- 

fak Bay. 
Pacitic sUam Whaling 

Co.. Tj^ftk Anchorage. 
Hume Bros. &. Hume, 

I'yak Anchorage. 

ChignikBayCo 

Hume Broa. it flame, 

A nchorage Bay. 
Pacific Steam whaling 

Co., Anchoriige Bay. 
Arctic Packing Co., Nn-' 

nhagak KiTer. 

Alaaka Packing Co 

Bristol Bay Canning Co 

Point Koberta Pack'g Co . 

Arctis Packing Co.. Nak- 

nek lUver. 
Naknek Packing Co 

Ugasbik Fishing SUtion. 



Annie M. Nixon 

/Herald 

<\Marie 6. Haaren 

'{Alice 

{Colombia 

llfinnioM. (launch) 

/Novelty 

'\Arctic 

/Alaska 

\ Kodie (launch; 

/Puritan 

lEllaKohUIiB 

/Klawack 

\Cora (laanoh) 

Wigwam 

/Elsie 

\LiUian 

IPaci flc 
S. B. Matthews <st. wh.). 
Susanna (stern- wheel)... 

rWolcott 

{ Wildcat (stem- wheel) . . . 
(Thlinket (stem wheel) .. 

{Jennie 
Olga 
Arthur (launch) 

JHattie Gage 
Kadiak 
Aurora (launch) 
Ida(laanch) 

Delphine (launch) 

Julia M. (launch) 

i (Station tended by steamer 

jAleut ' 

/Golden Gate 

\Beaver (lannch) 

^Equator 

/Afognak 

,\Baby Ruth (stem-wheel) .i 

JFlorence Hume ' 



18 
19 
13 
20 
70 

3 
U 
21 
38 

5 
14 
37 
11 



24 

38 

20 

.32 

165 

18 

199 

50 

50 

70 

8 

5 

42 

58 

5 

5 

5 

5 



$6,000 

7,000 

3.000 

10,000 

I Chart. 

400 

12.000 

12,000 

Chart. 

2.000 

10,500 

14.(H)0 

5,000 

1.000 

10,000 

16,000 

8,800 

14,000 

14,000 

9.000 

26,000 

10,000 

10,000 

26,000 

6,000 

2,100 

17,000 

20,250 

3,700 

2.700 

2.500 

2.000 



from Karlnk.) 



5 
5 
5 
5 
9 
2 

5 

5 

5 

2 

5 

5 

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 

6 

6 

6 

9 

5 

5 

6 

2 
•» 

8 

8 

2 

2 
o 



Net 

Tons. 



Value. 



Crew. 



(No data.) 
(Transport by regular line of steamers.) 

(Transport by calling vessel of company.) 



Nicholaa Thayer (2 trips). Bark. 
Klectra ' Bark. 



556 ;$10,000 .Fishermen. 
940 I 12. 000 I Fishermen. 



\ (Transport by regular line of steamers.) 

|Geo. SkolHeUl ' Ship.j 1,276 16,000 ; Fishermen. 

I (Transport by chartered vessel.) 
I ( Transport by chartered vessel . ) 
}lnrincible ' Ship. 1,394 ' Chart. 

[centennial ! Ship. 



^America . 



i^ 



Salmo. 



1 Polar Bear 
Tyone (launch) 
Am v S. (launch) 
Cormne (launch) 

(President 

{ Northern Light (lannch) 
(J. W. Clftrk (launch) 



19 

50 
6 

40 

38 
10 

8 

35 

29 
5 
5 
5 

238 
5 
5 



JBalpb L. (lannch) 6 



Emelia (laanoh) 

/Thistle. .« 

iCathie K (launch) 



5 
55 



10.000 

20.000 
4,000 

10,000 

15,750 
4.500 

3.000 

7,000 

12,000 
4.500 
3,000 
1,500 

49,000 
3,000 
2,000 

4,500 I 



Ship . 



Prussia , Bark. 



1, 139 20. 000 



1, 909 , (Hiart. 



1, 131 Chart. 



30.000 
Chart. 
10,000 



Fishermen. 
Fishermen. 

Fishermen. 

Fishermen. 



18 
19 
11 



Santo Clara (2 trips) Ship . 1, 473 

SLNicholas Ship. 1,688 

f Nicholaa Thayer (2 trips Bark.' 556 
to Loring). 
Merom (1 trip to Naknek) ... .do . 1 , 159 ' 16, 000 i 15 

(Transportotion by vessels from Karluk.) 

Kate Davenport [ Bark.l 1, 175 [ Chart, i Fishermen. 



(Transport by railing veasel of company.) 



7 HarvesU^r Bark. 716 7,500 

I 

J JLlewellyn J. Morse ' Ship. 1.271 25,000 

t 
2 , Ferris S. Thompson Bark . 514 7, 500 



12 

Fishermen. 

11 



(Transport by calling vessel of company.) 



1,200 

25,000 

2,500 



5 
2 
2 
2 

8 
o 

2 
2 

6 
2 



ISterling 

lEclipse 

|WUHeR.Hume. 

[Bohemia 
W.W.Caso 

'/Merom 

iProeper 

|B. P. Cheney 

jcorypheue 



Ship.; 1,637-^ 30.000 Fishermen. 

Ship. I 1,536 Chart. Fishermen. 
Bark- 1 632 Chart. Do. 
entine 



Ship. 
Bark. 



1,529 
556 



30,000 Do. 

10,000 Fishermen. 



Bark.' 1,159 16,000 
Sch'r. 230 ! 15,000 
Bark. 1,200 | 14,000 



Bark. 



I 



771 ' Chart. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 



Name of company. 



Lighters, otc. 



Number and description. 



Value. 



Boats. 



NumlM'r ami description. 



Value. 



Cjujulra Packing Co 1 pile driver 

Hetlakahtla Industrial Co 21ighter8 

(3 lighters 

Pai illn Steam Whaling Co., Hunter Bay {2 purae-seinc scows. 

(2 pile drivers 

Aln.Hka Sahnoo PHcktngand Fur Co 29 Ash rtcows 

IU>stun Fishing and Trading Co lighters 

<;i«K.r p»<ktog Co {Hi^fi!,;;'!!'.'*.':::::: 

North Paoiflr Trading and Packing Co 1 tisli scow 



Uamnotr Psfcking Co 

Pyramid IIarlM>r Packing (Jo 4 lighters 

Pacitic Packing Co 1 lighter. 



Pai-itic Steam Whaling Co.,OrcM 



A ret it: Fishing C-o 



Hnme-Alvotian Packing Co 

KArhik Packing Co 

Alaska Improvement Co — 



2 lighters 

3 sli»op lighterH 
coal scow .... 
pilu driver ... 



11 



lighters 



$500 , 12 liffhters and boats.... 

$150 each {lo^kiffi****'''^''" **~^* " 

JlSSISh l2whaleboa"ts*'l';r.'.".;! 

$50 to $100 each . 21 serine boata 

$50 to $75 each . . 4 seine Inrnts 

$400 14 Columbia-river boats. 

$50 ' 20 dories and skirt's 

$100 4seiue lx>ats 

■ I 4 seine boats 



a<>n LAi^ti ' f ^ Columbia-river boats. 
'*"***^" '\ Several skiffs 



Jioro f 32 Columbia-nver boats. 
^ l2aeineboat« 



$250 each |f Columbia-river boats. 

ilJ seine boata 

JJS'''^*' Us gill-net boat. 

$75o!.**.*.".''..!!!!'.'P^™p ■««'*'* 

i21 seine boats 

/lia dories 



$400 each 



$50 each. 
$180 each. 
$30 each. 

$85 each. 
$25 each. 

$50 each. 
$50 to 75 eaili. 
$180 each. 
$25ea4'b. 
$90 each. 
$75 each » 
$200 each, 
f^oach. 
$200 each. 
$100 each. 
$20Oea<^^h. 
$100 each. 

$50 each. 
$50 each. 

$125 each. 
$25 each. 
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Table shotmnff the rvaseh and boats employed by the Alaska salmon cannenes in 1897 — Continued. 



Name 4»f company. 



Lightcro, etc. 



Number ami description. 



Arctic Packing Co., Alitak Bay 

Paciilu Steam Whaling Co., Vyak Anchorage. 
Home Bros. & Hume, T^yak Aucliorage 



Uganuk Fishing Station [{srighters".'.'-! 

h lighters 

\4 scows 

2 lighters 

2 lighters 

(8 lighters 

Chignik Ilay Co ,< 10 trap ecows 

1 13 pile drivers 

!4 lighters 
4 trap scow.-* . 
I sail I 

Pacitic Steam Whaling Co., Aucliorage Bay 

Arctic Packing Co | 

Alaska Packing Co >Nushagak River (No data) . 

Bristol Bay Canning Co J ] 

Point Roberts Packing Co (No data) 

Arctic Packing Co., Naknek River | (No data) , 

[1 lighter. 



Value. 



$60 each . 
$200 each 
r250 each 
$100 each 



scow, 
filters 
2 pile drivers 



Boats. 



Number and description. 



Uo dories 

4 seine boat«. . 

10 dories 

r5 seine boats.. 
\15 dories 

12 seine boats . 



$350 each 

$350 each 

$350each 

$200 each '^12 seine and rillnet boats 

$«50each :) 

$350 each .... 
$100 each 



'ril lighters and scows 



$500. 

$50 to $250 each 

$050 each 



lOgillnetboata... 
[8 boats and skiffs 



4 seine boats. 
Several skiffs 



98 boats and lighters. 



Naknck Packing Co <« lighters... 

11 pile driver 
TTgashik Fishing Station ; (No data)... 



32 l>oats, lighters, and scows. 

I 30 boat« and lighters 

$700 ) 

$300 each >20 giUnet boats 



$300. 



53 boats and lighters. 



Value. 



$20 each. 

$IM> each. 
$20 each. 
$100eacb. 
$25 each. 
$100 each. 

$125 each. 

$200 each. 
$25 each. 

$60 each. 
$20 each. 

O) 

(0 
O) 

$90 each. 



SALTEBY STATISTICS. 

The following table shows the e.xtent to which the salting of salmon was carried in Alaska in 
1897, and comprises all the data obtainable^ except that, in addition to the amoants given, various 
small establishments in southeast Alaska salted about 500 barrels, lledueing half-barrels to 
barrels, it will be seen that the total salt-salmon output for Alaska in 1897 was about 15,543 barrels. 

Table yiviny the taliery statistics of Alaska for 1897. 



L«x*ation. 



Salterlei*. 



Redflsh Cohoes ! King 
(barrels), (barrels), (barreb). 



Hnmp- 
iMck bel- 
lies (hair 

bbls.) 



Fort Tongass, southeast Alaska 

Mink Arm, Boca de Quadra, southeast Alaska 

Ketchikan, Tongass Narrows, southeast Alaska 

Ward Cove, Tongass Narrows, southeast Alawka 

Hunter Bay, Priuce of Wales Island, southeast Alaska . . 

Nutqua Inlet, Prince of Wales Island, southeast AlnHka. 



50 

50 



I.I ' 



SO 
700 
800 
100 
500 



Sukk wan, Sukkwan Island, southeast Alaska 

Kassook. Sukkwan Island, southeast Alaska 

Karta Bay, Prince of Wales Island, southeast Alaska 

Thome B^y, Prince of Wales Island, southeast Alaska — 

Yes (McDonald) Bay, southeast Alaska 

Whale Passage, Priuce of Wales Island, southeast Alaska. 

Lake Bay, Prince of Wales Island, southeast Alaska 

Salmon iiay. Prince of Wales iHland, southesHt Alaska — 

Reil Bay, Prince of Wales Island, southeast AlaHlcA 

Shipley Ilay, Prince of Wales Island, southeast Alaska — 

Sarkar, Prince of Wales Island, Houtheast Al.iska 

Point Barrie, Kupreanof Island, southeast Alaska 

Point Kllis, Kuiu Island, southeast Alaska ' 

Killisnoo. Chatham Strait, southeast Alaska* 

Port Althorp, southeast Alaska 

NevaSirait, southeast Alaska 

Sandy Bay, southeaHt Alaska 

Tyonek, Cook Inlet 

Kagle Harbor. Kadiak Island 

AliUk Bay. Kadiak Inland 

Nushagak River. Bristol Bay, Bering Sea 



J 



James Turk 

Clark 6i Martin 

do 

Natives ( Indians) 

Alaska Packers' Association . . . '500 

PaeiHci Steam Whallnir Co /None salt«d ; fish used at Pacific Steam 

1 acitic hteam w naiing co ^ Whaling Co.'a cannery. 

Banter & West i | 800 

MJller&0» 200 1 700 

Baronovich Bros ^ 41 

600 



160 
150 



1.400 



Robert Bell 

Boston Fishing and Trading Co i 

Thomas McCauley , 

do ] Abandoned: tanksmoved to Whale Pas- 

do \ sage. All fish supplied to Wrangell 

do J cannery. 

Walter KosmikoflT | Saltetl few for lo«'al use ; sold freeh. 

Fred. Brockman ' | 300 

Cyrus Orr Salted few for local use; sold fresh. 

Jack Mantle 'Salted few for local use.- sold freah. 

AlaskaOil and GuaouCo >75 | 80 25 200 

Ford &. Stokes Reported abandoned. 

Morrissoy Sc Co Abandoned. 

do Abandoned. 



I)o 



Koggiung, Kvichak River, Bristol Bav, Bering Sea. 

Naknek River, Bristol Bay, Bering Sea 

Rgegak River, Bristol Bay, Bering Sea 

Ugashik River, Bristol Bay, Boring Sea 

Do 



C.D.Ladd 

Eagle liarbor Packing Co 

Alaska Packers' AsHociatiou 

.. do 

C. E. Whitney A^ ( 'o 

Alaska Packers' AsHOciation 

Naknek Packing Co 

Alaska Packers' Association 

... do 

C. A.Johnson 



MOO |. 

616 . 
67 . 

1781, 
2,4a6 
1,489 

600 
3,574 

188 
1.460 



33 



220 



15 



Total 



11.158 



710 



292 



S.i01 



' Redflsh and coho niixetl. 

> A few half-barrels of redfish. 



* Half-barrels. 950 half-barrels of herring were also salted. 
*Kor lo«-al use. 
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SOUTHEAST ALASKA DISTRICT. 



EXTENT AND IMPORTANCE OF THE RECJION. 

Tbis district extends from tbe southeru boundary of Alaska to Cape Spencer. The 
trend of tbe mainland from tbe entrance to Portland Canal to tbe bead of Lynn Canal 
is in a general nortbuvest and soutbeast direction. Tbe strip of territory west of tbe 
boundary line between Alaska and Britisb Columbia is about 30 miles wide, and 
consists of irregular mountain masses often rising precipitously from tbe sea to an 
elevation of several tbousand feet, and sometimes (as a i>oint fartber from the coast is 
reached) attaining an altitude of 9,000 to 10,000 feet. Tbis rugged condition is broken 
on every band by deep valleys or gorges through which tbe glaciers debouch and from 
which nearly all the streams on tbe mainland derive their sources. Fringing the 
mainland are numerous islands, large and small, close to tbe coast line« conforming 
to its irregularities, and separated from it and from each other by deep straits and 
channels. These islands, about 1,100 in number, extend from tbe coast an average 
distance of about 75 miles, and along tbe general contour for about 250 miles. As a 
rule they are mountainous and heavily wooded with spruce, hemlock, and cedar, 
forming an almost impenetrable growth. Some are very large, indented with deep 
bays and sounds, and they in turn are fringed with smaller islands. 

Throughout tbis region numerous streams and streamlets on the islands and tbe 
mainland contain one or more species of salmon, but none alone can furnish sufficient 
salmon to supply a single cannery, and in only a few streams does tbe redflsb, tbe 
principal salmon sought, exist in numbers sufficient for commercial x)urposes. As a 
result, each cannery is supplied from many streams, some of them, perhaps, GO to 80 
miles from tbe establishment. Encroachment of one cannery upon the streams 
claimed by another frequently occurs, and bad feeling, threats of violence, etc., 
occasionally result. 

Tbe largest salmon rivers in southeast Alaska are tbe Unuk, Stikine, Taku, and 
Ghilkat, to which further reference will be made. These rivers take their source 
in tbe interior and drain considerable areas. Tbe other rivers are usually small 
streams, and tbe greater number are simply outlets to a lake or system of lakes. 
These outlets are in some cases only half a mile in length, generally from 2 to 5 miles, 
and exceptionally 8 to 10 miles. 

By referonce to Chart A it will be seen that a line drawn through Sumner 
Straits and extending to the Stikine Kiver forms a natural fishery division for 
southeast Alaska. South of tbis line are seven canneries, with an output in 1807 
of 220,341 cases, and all the streams from which their supply is obtained except 
two small streams that furnish less than 5,000 redfish to tbe cannery at Wrangell. 
The division north of tbis line, though comprising a larger territorial area and coast 
line, has but two canneries, with an output of 51,526 cases in 1897, aud if tbe Cbilkat 
and Chilkoot rivers are excepted, there would not be sufficient redfish taken in all tbe 
streams of the upper division to pack 20,000 cases. 

Since 1878 tbe district has packed 23.2 per cent of the total Alaska X)ack. In 
1897 its i)ercentage was 29.9. 
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BOCA DE QUADBA. 

The Albatross arrived at Mary Island, southeast Alaska, June G, and after making 
such inquiries relating to the salmon and halibut Asheries as seemed pertinent to the 
subject, went to the Boca de Quadra and anchored off the cannery the following day. 

This body of water is a deep fiord making into the mainland in a general northeast 
direction from Revillagigedo Channel for a distance of 28 miles. Three smaller fiords 
branch from it to the southward and eastward, viz. Marten Arm, Mink Arm, and Vixen 
Bay; and extending to the northward are Badger Bay and Weasel Cove. There are 
no villages or i>ermanent Indian habitations on the Boca de Quadra — a shack here and 
there affording temporary shelter during the hunting and fishing seasons. About 2 
miles below the entrance on the southern side is a small Indian village named after 
the Cape Fox chief, Kah-Shakes, who lives there. 

The shores are rugged and mountainous. A few streams, all of which contain 
salmon, discharge their waters into the main arm and into the heads of its branches. 
Only one, however, is known to be a resort of red salmon, though a second redfish 
stream empties into Kah-Shakes Cove. 

One of the first canneries iu Alaska was located on the northern shore of the Boca 
de Quadra, about 8 miles from the entrance. It was built in 1883 by Mr. M. J. Kinney, 
of Astoria, and was operated under the name of the Cape Fox Packing Company 
from 1883 to 1880. In the winter of 1886-87 it was sold and moved to a place now 
called Ketchikan, in Tongass Narrows, and was operated there under the name of the 
Tongass Packing Company during the seasons of 1887, 1888, and part of 1889. It was 
burnt in August, 1889, after having packed about 13,000 cases. 

The cannery now operating in the Boca de Quadra was built by the Quadra 
Packing Company in the spring of 1896, and made its first pack that year. It is on 
the western shore of Mink Arm, in a small indentation near the entrance, and directly 
inside of Grouse Island. As the building was only commenced in March, the equip- 
ment was necessarily incomplete for the 1896 pack, yet 8,000 cases of redfish were 
canned. The fish were all taken at no great distance from the cannery, in purse 
seines. When the Albatross was at this point in the early part of the season, new 
buildings were being erected, the wharf extended, and preparations made for fishing on 
a more extended scale. For the season of 1897 the steam schooner Annie M, Nixon 
was chartered to transport fish from a distance and as a general cannery tender. 

The agent of the company at Victoria reports that the total pack of 1897 was 
24,500 cases, of which 7,500 cases were redfish, and the balance humpbacks and colioes. 

QUADBA STBEAM AND LAKE. 

The mouth of Quadra Stream is N. ^ W., a scant mile from the cannery, in a 
V-shaped inlet. The entrance is formed by precipitous rocky walls, covered with the 
dense growth characteristic of this country, and on approaching it the rushing white 
waters of the rapid stream are seen. The entrance contracts to a width of about 50 
yards and then opens into a small bay. This bay receives the water of the stream 
at low water, but at high tide the fresh water recedes a considerable distance. A 
saltery was built on the northern shore about seven years ago by Clark & Martin, of 
Ketchikan. It was not operated in 1896, but some fish were salted in 1897. 

After leaving this bay the rapid waters of the stream are encountered, and in less 
than half a mile the lake which is the source of the stream is found. The stream is 
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about 20 yards wide, and from the lake to high water has possibly a fall of 30 feet. 
At the oatlet of the lake the stream is heavily choked with drift, but this does not 
form a serious obstacle tb the ingress of salmon. 

Quadra Lake is about 4 miles long and from a half to three-fourths of a mile wide, 
and is surrounded by snow-capped mountains and precipitous shores. The dense, 
almost impenetrable, forest growth prevents any extended exploration from the shores, 
and, as the only navigable means at hand was a very crank and leaky canoe, only a 
cursory examination was made. The lake seems very deep and the water is dis- 
colored| probably from decomposed vegetation and the spongy conditions along the 
shores. It is fed by numerous cascades and falls, formed by the melting snows and 
the natural drainage, and it is said there is a sandy beach and an entering stream at 
the head. 

It appears, from a superficial examination, that this would afford an excellent 
site for a hatchery. The small bay at the mouth of the stream could be made into a 
natural trap, with an abundance of room for all the fish, from which they could be 
easily removed when wanted, and i)lenty of water is obtainable by gravity, but it 
would probably have to be filtered. 

Quadra Stream is at present considered one of the best red-salmon streams in 
southeast Alaska. 97,000 redfish in 1895 were taken from around its mouth and 
approaches; 137,000 were obtained in 1896, of which number the cannery at Loring 
secured 44,370 between July 13 and August 31, and Metlakahtla 13,780 from July 14 
to August 22; and in 1897 about 65,000 fish were taken, of which 20,000 went to 
Loring, 4,000 to Metlakahtla, and the remainder to the Quadra cannery. The run of 
redfish at Quadra for cannery purposes usually lasts from July 15 to September 1. 
Straggling fish are taken before and after these dates. A few years ago tliis 
stream did not rank as a large producer of salmon. Until recently it was tightly barri- 
caded every year. The competition for these salmon has probably caused overfishing 
by the introduction of more gear than the stream warrants. 

In 1897 thelocality was fished by the canneries at Loring, Metlakahtla, and Quadra, 
and the Mink Arm saltery. Fourteen seines, from 200 to 240 fathoms in length, were 
used, and Glnrk & Martin, of the saltery, used two purse seines, one 225 fathoms, the 
other 240 fathoms long. If fishing is continued as extensively as at present, it would 
seem that a large reduction in the catch must follow. 

Judging this stream, by others examined, and taking into consideration the 
probable overfishing, it is thought to have a capacity of 50,000 redfish under average 
conditions. 

The Quadra redfish are the largest found in southeast Alaska, if not in all Alaska. 
They are well known to all the cannerymen in the vicinity, running 8 to the case, 
or averaging a trifie over 8 pounds in weight. Early in August they frequently 
lose their bright and firm appearance, their scales drop off, their fins become frayed, 
and they commence turning red in color. It is thought by some that these fish 
have been in fresh water, but such is x)robably not the case. 

During a dry season, such as 1896, the salmon streams of southeast Alaska are 
so low that the fish can not ascend, but school around the mouths of the streams until 
the September rains raise the water, when they go up in a body. Fish so held and 
prevented from running, undoubtedly ripen in the brackish water at the river mouths 
as the spawning time approaches, and commence to disintegrate just as in fresh 
water, though not so rapidly. 
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OTHER STREAMS OF THE BOCA DE QUADRA REGION. 

At the bead of the main arm of the Boca de Quadra audof the arms making to 
the southward and eastward are streams having runs of cohoes and humpbacks, but 
no redfish. The stream at the head of Mink Arm was examined for a distance of 
about 2 miles. At the mouth it is about 60 feet wide, with an average depth of 
inches, narrowing to 15 to 20 feet in a short distance. The stream is said to be a 
lake outlet, the lake lying some distance inland, but no one could be found who has 
ever visited it. 

The stream at the head of Vixen Bay was also examined for a distance of 4 miles. 
It is from 75 to 100 feet wide at the mouth, narrowing to 50 feet. For the first mile the 
bottom is gravelly and well adapted for the spawning-grounds of humpback and dog 
salmon, but for the rest of the distance traveled it contains many bowlders. In the 
upper part reached by the party it is about 40 feet wide, with an average depth of 10 
inches. The current is very strong. 

It is said that a large number of cohoes are taken in Marten Arm. 

KAH-SHAKES. 

The next redfish stream in this vicinity is that which empties into Kah-Shakes 
Cove. It was unknown to us at the time of our visit to the Boca de Quadra, and there- 
fore not examined. In 1897 there were taken from this stream between G,000 and 8,000 
redfish. From the records of the stream, so far as they are obtainable, it is estimated 
that under average conditions its annual capacity is 12,000 redfish, and the time of runs 
is the same as at Quadra, namely, from the middle of July to the last of August. The 
average weight of these fish is about 7J pounds. 

TONGASS NARROWS— KETCHIKAN. 

Ketchikan is situated on the southern side of Eevillagigedo Island, about 5 miles 
from the eastern entrance to the narrows, and is on the Alaska steamer route from 
Metlakahtla, or Mary Island, to Loring or northern points. The village is on the shore 
shelf, the houses straggling on both sides of Fish Creek. In 1800 it had a population 
of 40, of which number 26 were Indians. 

The cannery of the Cape Fox Packing Company was moved from the Boca de 
Quadra to this place in the winter of 1886-87, and operated under the title of the 
Tongass Packing Company until it was burned. A store, trading post, and a large 
saltery are owned and maintained by Messrs. Clark & Martin. The senior member of 
this firm, Mr. George W. Clark, was formerly a Gloucester fisherman, and has been 
at Ketchikan about ten years, in the tradiug and fishing business. The saltery at 
Quadra, previously mentioned, is also owned and operated by this firm. 

At the two salteries owned by Clark & Martin 4,000 barrels of salmon were salted 
in 1894, of which 2,500 were putup at Ketchikan and the remainder at Quadra. The 
price at that time fell to $4 and $4.50 per barrel, which made salting unprofitable, 
and these establishments have been operated irregularly since that date until 1897, 
when a certain number of fish were salted under contract. While the present year has 
brought a larger price for salt salmon — $8 to $9 per barrel — the firm find it advanta- 
geous to sell their fish fresh, under contract, to the canneries. Their salt product is 
also disposed of by contract. 



OUTLET Of L*KE NEAR H 



». 
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FISH CREEK. 

Fish Creek, at Ketchikati, is a little larger than the Quadra Stream, and is a lake 
outlet. It flows with great velocity through a rocky glen, in rapid^ and falls. There 
are no artificial obstructions to the passage of fish in this stream. It is a remarkable 
stream for humpback salmon, containing that species almost exclusively, though a 
few steelheads find tlieir way to the upper waters. No redfish or cohoes are taken 
here. The steelheads probably find their way to the lake, but no other species could 
surmount the falls and rapids. At the time of our visit (June 9) a few steelheads were 
running upstream, and at one of the rapids an Indiai) was catching them by means 
of a large, pointc»d hook, secured to a stout pole, which he held in the current, and, by 
sight or touch, hooked the fish broadside on. Mr. Clark stated that steelheads seem 
more plentiful from the middle of May to the last of June, though he has seen some 
as early as the middle of April. They are so few in number that they are used for 
local consumption only. 

The run of the humpbacks is from July 15 to September 1. They spawn in the 
lower courses of the stream in pools and eddies. At low water at the mouth of the 
river, and facing Tongass Narrows, there is a good seining beach, and it is here that 
the humpbacks are taken. Their average weight is 4 pounds. 

In 1897 Clark & Martin used in their fisheries 1 drag seine at Ketchikan and 1 
at George Inlet^ each 150 fathoms long, 2J and 3 inch mesh, valued at $175 each; 2 
purse seines at Quadra, 225 and 240 fathoms long, valued at $600 each. From 4 to 
10 boats were used, and 10 whites and 30 natives were employed. At Fish Creek in 
1894 500,000 humpbacks were taken; 246,000 in 1895; 300,000 in 1896, and 500,000 
in 1897. In 1897 the run of humpbacks was almost unprecedented. At one haul of a 
seine 22,000 were taken. 

The price paid by tlie canneries to Clark & Martin for fresh fish, delivered along- 
side the cannery steamer at the fisheries, was 75 cents per 100 for humpbacks, and 
$6.60 per 100 for redfish. If there was any call for dog salmon they received $3 per 
100 for them, but very few of this species are packed. 

In 1896 Clark & Martin delivered to Loring cannery 248,258 humpbacks between 
July 24 and August 31, and in 1897, 318,000 humpbacks from Fish Creek, and 162,000 
humpbacks and 20,000 redfish from Quadra. In 1897 they salted, from Fish Creek, 
500 half-barrels of humpback bellies; from Quadra, 700 half barrels of humpback 
bellies; from George Inlet, 300 half barrels of humpback bellies, and from scattering 
places, though mostly from George Inlet, 120 whole barrels of cohoes. 

vyrABD COVE. 

About 5 miles to the westward of Ketchikan a small bay known as Ward Cove 
makes in oflf Tongass Narrows on the northern shore. A small stream empties into 
this cove, carrying annually about 2,000 redfish with some other salmon. There was 
formerly a saltery here, which was purchase<l by the Alaska Packers' Association and 
partially dismantled. Some of the buildings are still standing, and an Indian who 
makes his home in the cove salts a few fish. 

The cannery at Loring obtained from Ward Cove in 1897, between July 24 and 
August 13, 1,500 redfish, 600 cohoes, and 11,000 humpbacks. The stream was not 
examined. 

F. C. B., 1808 5 
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METLAKAHTLA. 

Metlakahtla, or New Metlakahtia, is situated on Port Chester, on the western side 
of Anuette Island. It consists of a community of Tsimpsean Indians who, in 1887, 
followed Mr. William Duncan from Metlakahtia, British Columbia, to make a home in 
Alaska. So much has been written of this interesting colony that a history of their 
progress is superfluous in this report. Suffice it to say, that all honor is due to the 
energetic and intelligent civilizer and preacher, Mr. Duncan. In 1856 he found the 
Tsimpseans hardened savages and cannibalistic in their tendencies, and was obliged 
to live inside a stockade for protection. After having brought them to a civilized 
condition through his own example and energetic teachings, some question arose in 
the church, and he deemed it best to retire. He was followed by about 400 of the 
community, and, as they were not allowed to carry with them their own belongings, 
they calmly faced the privations they were to endure in their new home, and to-day 
the New Metlakahtia stands a monument to their skill and industry and an honor to 
the self-sacrificing devotion of their leader. 

. Annette Island has been set aside by an act of Congress for a reservation for the 
Metlakahtlaus and other Alaskan natives who may join them, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior. An attempt has been made by some influ- 
ential whites to open mines on the island. In 1890 the population of Metlakahtia 
was 823, of which number 817 were Indians, 4 whites, and 2 mixed. 

One of the principal industries of this community is salmon canning, which is carried 
on by an organization known as the Metlakahtia Industrial Company. When the colony 
moved to their new home in 1887, after the people were comfortably housed, Mr. Duncan 
commenced erecting buildings with a view to establishing a cannery. It took several 
years to obtain the necessary funds and install the machinery, and it was not until 
1890 that any pack was attempted. In that year an experimental pack of only 500 
cases was made. The following year it was in active operation and a pack of 5,834 
cases was the result. 

All parts and branches of the cannery and the fisheries supplying it are conducted 
by native Indians, who show considerable skill in the different kinds of work. During 
the time of our first visit, June 10 to 12, they were making cans for the season's pack, 
rebuilding the steam tender, aud some 30 or 40 women and girls were making seines 
and nets for the use of the community and for sale. All this work is done by the 
Indians, and apparently well done. 

The value of the cannery buildings, machinery, piping, tools, material, etc., is a 
little under $25,000. In 1896 the product of 72 native fishermen was used, and during 
August 162 natives were employed in the cannery. In the fisheries they used 9 drag 
seines, each 100 fathoms in length, valued at $200 each; and 2 purse seines, 120 fath- 
oms long, worth $350 each. The vessels and boats employed were the steam tender - 
Marie O. Haaven (rebuilt in the spring of 1897), valued at $3,000, of 12.8 net tons, and 
with a crew of 5; also 7 Columbia Kiver boats, valued at $180 each; 2 lighters at $150 
each, and 10 skiff's, etc., at $30 each. 

The statistics for 1897 were about the same as for 1896, but besides the seines, 10 
gill nets were tried, 180 fathoms long, 4 fathoms deep, 5^-inch and 6-inch mesh, and 
valued at $150 each; and in addition to the Marie G. Hauven, another steamer, the 
Herald, was purchased. This was of 19.4 net tons burden, had a crew of 6, and was 
valued at $7,000. 



J, s. F. c isoa, (Tof 
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The following table sbows the packs at Metlakahtla for 1896 aiid 1897: 



Speciea. 



ttedfUh 

Cohoea 

HumpbackB 
Do-ovoni 



Total 



1896. 



No. of 



8,280 

1,500 

7,430 

450 



17,650 



Namber 

offish 

per vase. 



*12 

63r7 

21 or 22 



Valuo 

per 

caae. 

t3.80 
3.40 
2.40 
3.00 



Date of packing. 



July 1 to Sept. 5.... 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 10. . . 
July 2 1 to Aug. 22.. 
JulyltoSeptlO.... 



1897. 



No. of 
cases. 



7,090 
840 

7,260 
300 



15,490 



Date of packing. 



July 8 to Sept. 2. 
July20toSept. 2. 
July 20 to Aug. 26. 



* Quadra redfish ran 8 to the case; those from Moira Sound, 15 to the case. The average was about 12. 

The gill nets were not very successful, the failure being attributed to a too large 
mesh. Mr. Duncan thinks that 5 and 5^ inch mesh might have done better work. Gill 
nets have been tried all over Alaska and are now used with success only where the 
water is discolored; if the water is clear the fish see the net and the catch is small. 
In some places, where the waters are discolored, gill nets only are used. Of these 
places, there may be mentioned the mouths and approaches of the Unuk, Stikine, Taku, 
and Chilkat rivers in southeast Alaska, Copper Biver, Cook Inlet, and the Bering 
Sea district. Fish can be taken in giU nets in other places, but where the water is 
clear other fishing methods are far more successful. 

The Metlakahtla cannery pays for redfish, according to locality, from $5.50 to $7 
per 100; for cohoes, from |10 to $14 per 100, and for humpbacks, $1.50 per 100. These 
prices are unusually high. The redfish is, of course, the species most sought for, but 
as the canneries increase in number and the output becomes larger, more humpbacks 
and cohoes are packed to fill up the cannery quota. 

The home stream at Metlakahtla lies about 2 miles north of the anchorage; inside 
of Copper Point. It is about 1^ miles long, 90 feet wide, and 12 to 15 inches deep, and 
flows in numerous rapids of easy ascent from the lake of which it is the outlet. The 
lake is about 3 miles long, half a mile wide, and has connected with it other smaller 
lakes, but does not appear to have any inflowing stream, being fed by falls and 
cascades. The banks of both stream and lake are wooded. The outlet is very rocky, 
and the lake is deep without much shelving; from report it has no extensive spawning- 
ground. 

The average number of redfish taken per year from around the mouth of this 
stream, for six years, was 8,000; the average time of the catches, from July 8 to August 
1 1 ; average weight, from 3 J to 4 pounds. A few hundred cohoes are taken from July 
22 to September 1. 

Oft' the mouth of the river, and well out in the bay, there seems to be a schooling- 
ground for humpbacks, of which the average catch for four years was 38,000 per year, 
the run extending from July 27 to August 30. A considerable number are furnished 
for local use. 

On the eastern side of Annette Island, and opposite Mary Island, is another 
schooling-ground for humpbacks. In 1893 the Metlakahtla fishermen took from this 
locality, between August 1 and 26, 140,000 humpbacks; in 1896, between August 3 and 
22, 68,000; and iu 1897, between July 27 and August 7, 29,000. 

The cannery at Metlakahtla has received redfish from Quadra and KahShakes 
also, though the latter stream furnished none here in 1896 and 1897. 
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aEORGE AND OABBOLL INLETS— THORNE ARM — ^DUKE ISLAND. 

From George Inlet about 3,000 redfish, of an average weight of 5 pounds, and 
occasionally a few coboes and humpbacks, are obtained. The redfish are taken from 
July 1 to August 1, the echoes from the middle of July to the middle of August, and 
the humpbacks from July 20 to August 15, In 1897 none were received. The exact 
location of the redfish stream was not ascertained, and it is generally said that only 
echoes and humpbacks are found in George and Carroll inlets and in Thorne Arm. 

From Duke Island the Metlakahtla cannery receives about 3,000 redfish, of an 
average weight of 5 pounds ; the earliest date given was July 7 and the latest August 
28. The streams furnishing these fish empty into the coves at Bay Anchoi*age, on 
the eastern side of the island. There are a great number of these small streams 
throughout Alaska capable of supplying 2,000 to 4,000 redfish, but as a rule the 
canneries do not bother with them. Under favorable conditions the natives deliver 
the fish to the canneries or to the tenders in passing. 

TAMOASS HARBOR. 

Tamgass Harbor supplies an average of 9,000 redfish between July 2 and August 
12, though they have been taken as early as June 28 and as late as August 26. These 
redfish run small, the weight being between 3^ and 4 pounds. A few humpbacks 
(20,000 in 1897) have also been taken from this locality as early as July 17 and as late 
as August 26. The stream supplying these fish is on the eastern side of Tamgass 
Harbor, Annette Island. 

The other streams supplying fish to the Metlakahtla cannery are on the eastern 
side of Prince of Wales Island, in Moira Sound and vicinity, and will be referred to 
hereafter. 

HUNTER BAY. 

Hunter Bay is an arm of Cordova Bay, on the western shore of Prince of Wales 
Island, about 10 miles north of Point Marsh. It is about 2^ miles long and from | to 
I mile wide, with a branch, about midway, extending to the northward. This bay, 
with the surrounding waters of Cordova Bay, on which, with its branches, are located 
the salmon streams fished by the Hunter Bay cannery from Point Marsh northward, 
is unsurveyed. 

The cannery operated by the Pacific Steam Whaling Company is on the northern 
shore of the bay, about 1^ miles from the entrance and about f mile from the head, 
which receives a redfish stream. The building was commenced in March, 1896, and a 
sufficient plant was in position to make a pack that year of 27,442 cases. A saltery 
formerly owned and operated on this site by Miller & Co. was purchased by the 
Pacific Steam Whaling Company, and removed to make room for the cannery. The 
main building, like all those of the Pacific Steam Whaling Company, is 270 feet long, 
double-boarded, painted brown, and is roomy, well ventilated and lighted, in striking 
contrast with many of the other canneries. 

In 1896 the company employed 8 white and 45 Indian fishermen, and in the can- 
nery 6 whites, 6 natives, and 58 Chinese. They used 9 drag seines, average length 76 
fathoms, valued at $1.25 per fathom; 1 purse seine, 175 fathoms long by 12 fathoms 
deep, valued at $522, and another, 175 fathoms long by 7 fathoms deep, valued at $300. 

The tenders used were the tug Alice^ of 20 tons net, crew 5, value $10,000, and a 
small decked launch, the Minnie ilf., of 3 tons, crew 2, and valued at $400. There were 
also employed 3 lighters, valued at $100 each; 5 seine skiffs, $50 each; 2 whaleboats, 
$85 each; 2 trap drivers, $750 each, and 2 purse-seine scows, $150 each. 
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The cannery equipment in 1897 was the same as for 1896, except that, in addition, 
the steamer Columbia, 70 tons net, crew 9, was chartered, and 3 seines, 3 seine boats, 
and 27 fishermen were employed. 

The following statement gives the pack of Hunter Bay cannery for 1896 and 1897: 



species. 



Redfish 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 



1896. 



Dates. 



July 10 to Sept. 20 
Aug. 1 to Sept 26 . 
July 21 to Aug. 29 



Num* 

ber of 

flsbper 

case. 



10.3 
7 
19 



Num- 
ber of 
cases. 



15,386 
5,654 
6.402 



Approx- 
imate 

Dumber 

of flsh 

used. 



159, 130 

39,583 

121,641 



1897. 




Dates. 


Knm- 

ber of 

flsbper 

case. 


Kum* 
ber of 
cases. 


June 27 to Sept. 25 

Aug. 16 to Sept 25 

July 6 to Aug. 31 


13 

7 

19 


13,162 

5,300 

15,926 



In 1896 all the streams from Nichols Bay on the south to Hetta on the north, and 
including Dall Harbor and Essawa,ou Dall Island, were fished to supply this cannery. 
We visited all the streams in the district 
except those on Dall Island, which fur- 
nished only 3,600 redfish. As the can- 
nery had been operated only one year at 
the time of our visit, there were no earlier 
stream records available from which aver- 
ages or general deductions could be made. 
, Hunter Bay stream, which empties 
into the head of the bay about three- 
fourths of a mile from the cannery, is of 
considerable size. About one-fourth of a 
mile above the cannery the bay narrows 
and shoals to the head, which is bor- 
dered by grassy plateaus, forming the 
banks around the mouth of the stream. 
It is a beautiful stream and runs over a 
bouldery bed, between rocky banks cov- 
ered with a dense forest growth, for a dis- 
tance of 4^ miles from its lake source to 
the sea, in a general southeast and north- 
west direction. It is from 100 to 120 feet 
wide and a foot deep. There are no ob- 
structions here now, and the flow of water, 
while rapid, is not much broken and affords an easy ascent for the flsh. 

The lake is about three-fourths of a mile long by half a mile wide, is deep, and 
has a large inflowing stream near the upper or northern end, which is connected with a 
second long L-shaped lake on the northern side. The banks are heavily wooded. There 
were no means for examining the lake beyond the outlet, and the information in 
regard to the second lake and the entering stream is from local authorities. Judging 
from the flow at the outlet, the lake must receive a large amount of water. 

Mr. Miller states that this stream should yield 50,000 redfish; but in 1896 the 
cannery obtained, from July 10 to 31, only 5,318 redfish and 4,937 humpbacks; duriug 
August 2,300 redfish, 80,845 humpbacks, and 4,836 cohoes; in September, up to the 
20th, 8,645 cohoes— a total of 7,618 redfish, 85,782 humpbacks, and 13,481 cohoes. 
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The catch in 1897 was: From July 6 to September 26, 3,848 redfish; from July 24 
to August 20, 44,501 echoes. 

It was not learned whether the stream has ever been barricaded. 

The Hunter Bay stream and the one at Nichols Bay would no doubt afford good 
sites for hatcheries, though careful examination is necessary to determine a point of 
this kind. There is an abundance of water (which would probably have to be filtered), 
and an excellent place at each stream could be arranged to hold the fish till ripe. 
Usually the lake waters undergo a considerable change in temperature during the 
summer, while the entering streams remain constant and low. Yet these entering 
streams can not always be utilized, because they are inaccessible and may not afford 
the abundance of fish which the mouth of the outlet does. The cannery company at 
Hunter Bay is considering the establishment of a hatchery, which will probably 
prove successful. With so many excellent sites for hatcheries, the first requisite in 
this country is accessibility; the second is plenty of fish of a large variety. Water 
can be obtained anywhere. 

Above the cannery, where the bay narrows and shoals toward the head, a trap 
was driven during our visit. Below the. cannery an arm makes to the northward 
from the bay. At the end of this arm is a narrow passage, or ^< skookum chuck,'^ as it 
is called in this country, leading into a bay which receives a small stream carrying 
a few redfish; it was barricaded. About a mile beyond, on the northern side, is 
another lagoon making in from the bay, with the entrance obstructed by three islands. 
This was also examined, but no salmon stream of value was found. 

EXAKAS INLET AND STREAM. 

Near the entrance to Hunter Bay a long, deep bay called Klakas Inlet makes in 
a northerly direction for a distance of 12 to 15 miles. It is a beautiful sheet of water, 

with an average width of about 1| 
miles. At the entrance, which is 
obstructed by islands and reefe, 
and on the end of the peninsula 
formed by Klakas Inlet and Hun- 
ter Bay, is the Haida village of 
Klinkwan, one of the older native 
settlements, and not yet under mis- 
sionary influence. It contains a 
large numberof carved poles, other 
totemic symbols, and a few of the 
old Indian community lodges with 
interior decorations. 

There is one red- salmon stream 
in Klakas Inlet, on the eastern 
shore, about 10 miles from Klin- 
kwan. It is the outlet of a lake, 
and is about a mile long, from 20 to 
«,,.,,,, ox J T , 30 feet wide, and 10 inches deep, 

Sketeli of Klakas Stream and Lake. .^^ , ' ^ « ^ . , A 

With pools under 6 feet m depth. 
The water in this, as in all these lake outlets, is of a brownish tinge, probably from 
decomi>osed vegetable matter. At the head of tide water in the stream is a rapid, 
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which in a distance of 100 yards has a fall of about 20 feet. At this point a barricade 
of a form similar to those described has been bnilt entirely across the stream, thus 
effectaally preventing fish from ascending. 

The lake is 3 to 3^ miles long by f mile wide. The waters seem deep and the 
shores are high and heavily wooded. There were no means for making a detailed exam- 
ination of it. The ontlet at the lake is about 30 feet wide and 2 feet deep ; the current 
IB strong. The banks are high, rocky, and heavily wooded. Besides the barricade, 
there are a number of logjams, through which fish may, however, find a passage. 

The Hunter Bay cannery obtained fish from Klakas in 1896 as follows: From the 
Ist of July to the 31st, 3,932 redfish and 1,269 humpbacks ; during August, 3,382 redfish, 
31,200 humpbacks, and 417 echoes; in September, up to the 20th, 2,240 echoes; a 
total of 7,314 redfish, 32,469 humpbacks, and 2,657 echoes. 

In 1897 the following were taken: Redfish, 23,330, from July 4 to September 26; 
humpbacks, 108,031, from July 23 to August 31. 

The Klawak cannery (hereafter referred to) in 1887 took from Klakas 6,960 redfish 
between July 3 and September 13, and 2,370 from July 11 to 31, 1888. These are all 
the records obtainable. The stream is thought to have a capacity for 7,000 redfish. 

Between Klinkwan and Klakas are several small streams that contain a few 
cohoes and humpbacks. 

NICHOLS BAY AND TBIBUTABIES. 

This bay is on the southern extremity of Prince of Wales Island, with its entrance 
between Gape Chacon and Point Nunez. At the head of the bay a lake outlet dis- 
charges its waters, carrying red salmon (which are considered nearly equal in size to the 
Quadra fish) and cohoes. In a bight on the southern shore are the remains of an 
abandoned saltery established 
and operated by Mr. Miller, of 
Klinkwan, about 1889, and sold 
to the Pacific Steam Whaling 

Company. On the northern V jMu4f ^^oio^ C^Jjgsr''^^^^^'^* 

shore, and o])posite the aban- ^^ .^rr:'^/*/^/ V-i/Z-f* x«/«- 

doned saltery, is a stream with 
a large flow, which has runs of 
humpback and dog salmon 
only; at its mouthy on the right 
bank, are several shacks and a 

smokehouse. No white people ^^^*^^ "^ ^^^^^^* ^^^ ^"^^ ^y^*^"' ^^^ 

live in this vicinity. On Bean Island, near the entrance, are a num- X^J^^* 
ber of shacks in which some of the Kasaan Indians live during the 
halibut-fishing season. The chief of the Kasaans, Skowl, was at 
Nichols Bay at the time of our visit, and came on board with some of his followers. 
The only stream of value in this vicinity is the one emptying into the head of the bay. 
This stream is said to have been barricaded for six or eight years, and in examining 
it, at a short distance from its mouth a barricade was found which extended entirely 
across the stream. The day after the examination, men were sent from the Albatross 
with blocks and tackles to pull out the barricade. The rails were removed, but they 
could not budge the beam. As salmon inspectors are expressly provided for the exe- 
cution of the law, and as nothing short of dynamite would effectually remove the 
obstruction, the work was abandoned. 

Nichols Bay stream at the barricade (head of tide water) is about 60 feet wide, at 
thelakeoutletalK>ut 150 feet, and wasat the time of our visit about 12 inches deep. The 
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flow is quite rapid, with no natural obstructions to the passage of fish. The distance 
from the lake to the mouth is about a mile, and the stream flows over a rocky, bowldery 
bed. The banks are densely wooded, and the mountains abut close on either side, 
rendering a passage along them almost impracticable. Bedflsh and cohoes formerly 
ran here in large numbers. 

There were no means of exploring the lake, the banks of which were impassable. 
So far as could bejudged, it is about 2 miles long and one-fourth of a mile wide. The 
banks are not very high, and there seems to be a shore shelf before the rise to the 
higher mountains. It was learned that Nichols Bay Lake has a large inflowing stream 
near its head, and near the Diouth of this stream is a smaller one, connecting the first 
lake with a second or smaller one. This second lake has an entering stream, the con- 
nection with a third lake, and another stream connecting it (the second lake) with a 
fourth. The fourth lake is shallow, with pond lilies growing over it, and from its head 
there is a portage to a mud lake which has an outlet into the salt chuck at Hessa, on 
the western side of the island, about 5 miles to the northward of Point Marsh. Into 
this salt chuck another stream empties, also a lake outlet, which carries salmon and 
which will be referred to later. 

The following table shows the catch from Nichols Bay stream in 1896 and 1897 : 



Species. 



RedflBh 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 



1896. 



Dates. 



July 10 to Aug. 31 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 20. 



Number 
of fish. 



31,192 
550 



1897. 



Dates. 



Number 
of fish. 



July 6 to Aug. 31 . 

Aug. 16 to 31 

JuIy24to Aug. 20 



11,218 

1,313 

54,772 



Ma^iS!^ 



Metrs^ 



jraoa^ee/ 



HESSA INLET. 

Hessa Inlet is about 7 miles southeast from Hunter 
Bay, and is a large landlocked bay or inlet, about 3 miles 
long, approached by an entrance scarcely 100 yards wide, 
through which the tidal current rushes with such velocity 
that it can only be navigated near or at slack water. At 
the northern end of the bay is a fisherman's shack, and 
near it enters a small stream, the outlet to a shallow lake. 
This outlet is about half a mile long, 25 feet wide, and was 
about 8 inches deep at the time of examination; it rises to 
the lake, about 10 feet above high water. 

The lake is of irregular outline and about 1 mile long, 
ramifying in various directions; it is shallow, with a rocky 
bottom partly covered with gravel or mud. This body of 
water is in many places surrounded by grassy and marshy 
banks. In the outlet, at the head of tide water, is a barri- 
cade across the full width of the stream built in the usual 
manner, but with the addition of 2-iuch-mesh wire netting, 
the whole forming such an effectual obstruction that not a 
single fish can pass upstream. A tree partly felled and 
ready to fall across the stream is on the right bank. 
The cannery record gives no catch of salmon from Ilessa in 1896 except 5,215 
cohoes, taken in August and up to September 20, though the superintendent stated 
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that about 2^000 redfish were also taken. Mr. Miller states that Hessa formerly 
yielded about 12,000 redfish, but probably it would not yield that number now. 

The fishing for the cannery during 1896 was all done by its own men. The tender 
called at several of the small fisheries to make a single load, and when the fish were 
discharged they were all entered as coming from one place, the cannerymen not being 
interested in exact records. 

Below Hunter Bay is a small stream, called Tar, from which loss than 1,000 cohoes 
are taken. 

NUTQUA INLBT. 

This is a wide, deep indentation, which makes into Prince of Wales Island, about 
15 miles north and west of Klinkwan. At the upper end of the bay, on the east>ern 
side, are a saltery, a dwelling, and some shacks formerly owned by Mr. Miller, but 
which were sold to the Pacific Steam Whaling Company. At the head of the bay, 
about 1^ miles from the saltery, is a narrow bowldery passage, less than a mile in length, 
which leads to a brackish lagoon. The level of this lagoon is a few feet below high 
water, so the passage is a ^^ skookum chuck," through which the water runs in whirls 
and rapids almost constantly and with great velocity. The lagoon, or brackish lake, 
is 5 or 6 miles long by i mile wide, and has at its head the mouth of an outlet to a 
lake, which is said to be several miles distant. This outlet, it is reported, runs over 
a sandy and gravelly bed. During the visit of the party it was impossible to take 
the launch through the rapids into the lagoon, and a specific examination could not 
be made during the limited time at our disposal. 

In 1896 the Hunter Bay cannery obtained from this place the following: During 
August, 150 redfish, 500 humpbacks, and 1,800 cohoes; during September, up to the 
20th, 700 redfish and 7,812 cohoes; a total of 850 redfish, 500 humpbacks, and 9,442 
cohoes. 

In 1897, 8,086 cohoes were taken from August 26 to September 26. *This probably 
does not represent the value of the locality, as it was not fished constantly during 
either season. It is essentially a coho stream, though the other species also occur. * 

The saltery was erected in 1895. It is about 80 feet long by 30 wide and is valued 
at $600; there are also 14 tanks worth $20 each, and some shacks valued at $200. The 
barrels used are manufactured on the place. No bellies are salted. In 1896 there were 
very few fish of any kind salted, and in 1897 none were salted. For saltery purposes 
the fishery has a capacity of 400 barrels a year. 

HETTA INLET. 

Iletta Inlet is the next to the northward of Nutqua, parallel to it, and separated 
from it by the long, narrow peninsula which terminates in Lime Point. About 6 miles 
from the latter point, and nearly midway up the inlet an indentation or bay on the 
eastern shore receives at its head the outlet from Hetta Lake. There is a shack at 
the mouth of the outlet, a house near by, and on the southern side of the bay a new 
house for the fishing crews of the Klawak cannery is located. The outlet runs east- 
northeast and west-southwest; it is only about one- fourth of a mile long from high- 
water mark to lake, and about 30 to 50 feet wide at low water, with an average depth 
of 8 inches. The bottom is rocky and the banks heavily wooded, as, in fact, is all of 
this country. There are several natural obstructions across the stream which could 
readily be utilized as barricades. There are no barricades in the stream now, though 
it is said that until a few years ago it was barricaded every year. 
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The lake is about 10 feet above high water, and is 1^ miles loDg. Its lower part is 
circular and 1 mile in width, the upper part f mile in width, and all apparently deep. 
The general direction is north by east and south by west. A low point juts into the 
lake on the northwest side. At the upper end the shore is low, heavily timbered, with 
some grassy spots, and with gravel and sand in places along the shore margin. On 
all other sides the mountains, from which a number of cascades enter, are precipitous 
to the lake. A stream 10 feet wide, with an average depth of 4 inches, enters at the 
upper end. It runs through bottom laud over a sandy and gravelly floor, and has a 
number of pools. The outlet at the lake end is covered with driftwood, which, how- 
ever, does not prevent the passage of fish. 

If Hetta stream has not received some accessions from other localities, it is prob- 
ably being overfished. It may be classed now as being able to yield 150,000 redfish, 
though under average conditions 50,000 seems to be the limit. Fish have been taken 
as early as June 27 (1897) and as late as September 26 (1897). During September, 
1896, up to the 20th, 40,529 redfish were taken by the Hunter Bay cannery, and were 
said to be in good condition. This late catch is attributed, however, to the dry season 
and the extreme low water in the stream, which prevented them from ascending until 
after the September rains had raised the water, the result being that fish were held 
at the mouth and taken when desired. The September catch for 1897 could not be 
obtained. 

Hetta is one of the first-class red-salmon streams in southeast Alaska, and ranks 
with Quadra and Nichols Bay. It has been fished by the Klawak cannery since 1886,- 
and, with their home stream, has been the main source of fish supply for that cannery. 
When fishing for this cannery commenced here the rights of the Indian claiming the 
stream were recognized and a 20year lease was made with him at an annual rental. 
In 1896, when the Hunter Bay cannery came into the field, it is said the owners declined 
to make any agreement in regard to this fishery, and the Klawak cannery at present 
pays no rental. Hetta is now fished by both canneries, and it is reported that this 
year there was some trouble between the dift'erent fishing parties. This is mentioned 
simply to show how complaints arise, first on the part of the Indians and then on the 
part of the canneries. It usually results in the survival of the most powerful corpo- 
ration, and the Indian goes to the wall. 

The following statistics show the Hetta stream catch since 1886: 



Year. 



1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
189«. 
1897. 
1807. 
1897. 



Species. 



Redfish 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



Klawak cannery. 



Dates. 



Joly 3 to Sept 14 . 
July 4 to Aug. 28 . 
Joly 6 to Aug. 28 . 
July 6 to Aug. 28 . 
Joly 11 to July 16 
Joly 16 to Aug. 22 
July 11 to Aug. 23 
Joly 7 to Aog. 31 . 
Joly 3 to Aug. 24 . 
June 29 to Aug. 23 
July 7 to Aug. 30 . 



No. 



24,022 
47,468 
48,585 
59,673 
1,08» 
51, 479 
10,580 
47,769 
78,464 
104.602 
84,980 



Hunter Bay cannery. 



Dates. 



July 10 to Sept. 20 
June 27 to Sept. 26 
Aug. 22 to Sept. 26 
July 20 to Aug. 31 



Species. 



No. 



Redfish 

do 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 



96,697 

114, 796 

12,964 

28,196 



The increase in the catch for the last three years is remarkable. In 1895 it was 
nearly double the average of previous years. In 1896 and 1897 it was five times 
that average, and it must be remembered that in 1895 the stream was only fished for 
Klawak cannery. It might be inferred that the increase was due to the two fishing 
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gangs, and therefore to overfishing, but the statement is made that there is a marked 
increase of fish in these waters, and that other streams in this vicinity have felt it 
When questioned as to the probable cause, the fishermen claim that these streams are 
receiving the adult fish produced by Mr. Callbreath's hatchery on Etoliu Island, 
which was built and began operating in 1892, turning out 600,000 fry that year, and 
increasing until the present year, when about 5,000,000 eggs were hatched. The 
stream on which this hatchery is located is known as a poor salmon stream. There 
have been as yet no returns from the hatchery work, but the fishermen on the south- 
western coast of Prince of Wales Island believe that Mr. Callbreath's fish are coming 
to their streams. 

EEKE INLET. 

This is a small arm making into the peninsula opposite Hetta and separating 
Hetta Inlet from Sukkwan Strait. It is naiTow, about a mile long, and has a general 
east-and-west direction. About one fourth of a mile from its head lies the mouth 
of a stream — a lake outlet — 15 feet wide and about G inches deep, which carries red 
salmon. At low water the stream discliarges over a cascade, and about 100 yards 
from the entrance is a fall a few feet high, and which is about high-water mark. 
Above this the stream is sluggish and oi>ens into shallows and pools varying in width 
from 50 to 300 yards. A mile from the entrance the stream opens into the lake, which 
is about a mile long with a greatest width of half a mile. It lies at the foot of a 
mountain ridge and runs about west-northwest and east-southeast. The bottom of 
the lower part of the stream is clear rock ; the upper part, where it opens out, could 
not be examined for want of time. Part of an old barricade was found between the 
entrance and high-water mark. 

The Klawak cannery has taken a few scattering redfish here, but never more 
than 1,000 during a season. In 1896 the Ilunter Bay fishermen took 8,688 redfish 
from Eeke between July 10 and the latter part of August. In 1897 they caught 
9,213 redfish from July 14 to September 26; 473 cohoes from August 16 to 31 ; 25,400 
humpbacks from July 31 to August 31. A few fish were salted here in 1896. 

The stream may be said to have an annual value of 7,000 redfish. 

SUKKWAN. 

Leaving Eeke and passing around the point, up Sukkwan Strait to the westward 
about '5 miles, is the village of Sukkwan, consisting of a saltery and about a dozen 
houses and shacks. The village is on a bay, about a mile long and of the same width, 
at the head of which is the salmon stream. A few scattering redfish only are taken, 
the run consisting of cohoes, and humpbacks; the former run from August 5 to Sep- 
tember 30, and the latter from July 20 to August 25. The Klawak cannery in 1890 
took '4,403 cohoes between September 5 and 7; and 607 in 1897, between August 21 
and 30. In 1896 the Hunter Bay cannery obtained from Sukkwan 4,830 cohoes from 
the last of August to September 20; and in 1897 it took 3,317 cohoes from August 
24 to September 26. 

The saltery is oi>erated by Banter & West, who this year (1897) packed about 300 
half-barrels of humpback bellies, selling their fresh fish principally to the canneries. 
So far as could be learned, this saltery has never packed more than 200 barrels; in 
1896 the output was 175 barrels of cohoes. 

They use one drag seine, 70 fathoms by 6 fathoms, with 2,^-inch mesh. 
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KABSOOK INLET. 

Kaasook Inlet extends into Snkkwan Island in a general northwesterly and south- 
eaBterty direction from a poiut about 2 niilea west of Jackson Island. It is about 2J 
miles long and from one fourth to oue-lialf mile wide. Near the head of tlie inlet on 
the western side a saltery was, at the time of onr visit, in coarse of construction by 
Miller & Oo., of Klinkwan, with the intention of salting humpback bellies and selling 
redflsb to Loring and Klawak. An Indian shack Is on the opposit« side of the inlet. 



Saltery at Kaasook. 

At the head of Kassook lulet is tlie mouth of a hike outlet. It is only a small, 
shallow stream about 20 feet wide. At the poiut of high-water mark, where the width 
i» about 20 feet between banks, is an old barricade. Above tliis the stream is rough 
and rocky, and flows from a rocky slough 200 yards beyond, which is a part of the 
lake and is about one-fourth of a mile long by 100 yards wide. This slough, as well 
as the lower part of the lake, is covered with pond lilies. 

The lake proper is about three-fourths of a mile long in a general northwest-by- 
wcst and south east-by east direction, the upper part circular and about half a mile in 
diameter. The surface is only about 10 feet above high water. The shores arc flat 
and wooded, grassy in places, especially near the feeders, of which there are several 
near the Lead and on each side of the outlet. There are some sand and gravel 
beaches. The entering streamlets average about 12 feet between banks, with a very 
slight flow at the time of our visit, but the indications are that they discharge a con- 
siderable amount of water during the rains. Around the mouth the bottom is sandy 
and expands into pools. Tbe water of all these lake outlets is slightly discolored. 
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It is said that in prospecting this inlet several years ago 10,000 redfish were taken 
in two weeks; bnt this statement should be received with caution, as no available 
records bear it oat In 1897 the cannery at Klawak took from Kassook stream 1,361 
redfish; in 1888 it took 1,829 redflsh from July 11 to 24, and a few hundred have been 
taken in subsequent years when the cannery steamer with a fishing gang was in that 
vicinity. In 1896 the Hunter Bay cannery took 1,340 redfish during July; in 1897 it 
took 1,054 redfish between July 14 and August 1, and 20,456 humpbacks from August 1 
to August 31. 

A fair estimate for the capacity of the stream would be 4,000 redfish. 

GENEBAL FEATURES OF HUNTER BAT REGION. 

The foregoing streams (Nichols Bay, Hedsa, Tar, Hunter Bay, Klakas, Nutqua, 
Hetta, Eeke, Sukkwan, and Kassook) supply fish to the Hunter Bay cannery. In 
addition, there are two small streams on Dall Island, from which together only 3,600 
redfish were taken in 1896, and 812 in 1897. These were not visited. In 1897 the 
same cannery took also, from scattering localities in the region, 7,885 echoes from 
August 24 to September 26, and 23,020 humpbacks from July 20 to August 31. 

The earliest red salmon to arrive in the district are scattering individuals, which 
may be seen jumping as early as June 20, in the vicinity of Hetta, where they seem to 
make their appearance before they do at Hunter Bay. By July 4 small schools have 
usually arrived, and from the 8th to the 15th they increase in large numbers uptil 
the height of the run, from July 15 to 25. From the latter date to August 1 tbey 
commence to decrease, and after August 1 they are taken in connection with other 
salmon — echoes and humpbacks — though tbey continue in good condition for packing 
until August 20. There is, however, great variation in the length of the runs on 
account of the small streams, which are much influenced by wet and dry seasons, 
as instanced in 1896 (which was very dry), when red salmon were packed until the 

* 

20th of September at the Hunter Bay cannery. Thousands of fish may be held at the 
month of a stream by the low water, and the rain of a single night may raise the stream 
sufficiently to allow the whole school to ascend in one body. The average weight of 
redfish packed at the cannery is under 6^ pounds. Those coming from Nichols Bay 
average nearly 8 pounds. 

Gohoes are taken from August 1 to October 20. Their run is chiefly between 
August 15 and September 15. As the canneries close about September 20, the last of 
tiie run is not packed. The echoes average much larger than the redfish, but they 
also require more water in the streams, and if the rains are late the run is correspond- 
ingly extended. The average weight of echoes packed at Hunter Bay cannery is 9 
])Ounds, bnt some weigh as high as 20 pounds. Gohoes are not very plentiful in any 
one place in Alaska, but they are found scattering in all localities. They have not 
been sought to any great extent, as the run is small and continues after the canneries 
close. Next to the king, they are probably the best salmon for the table on the Pacific 
coast, either fresh or canned; but most people eat salmon by color and reject the coho 
because it is paler than some other species. 

Humpbacks are taken in large numbers firom July 25 to August 25, subject to 
variations due to the stream conditions, but scattering fish are taken before and after 
these dates. When this fish first comes in from the sea it is in excellent condition for 
canning, and remains so for about a month; then it begins to deteriorate, the hump 
on the male growing rapidly, and the flesh becoming watery and poor. The average 
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wtigki m tnm S| to 4 piommdM. Ob aeeoat <if tke pole 
£ir«f; aad m bet » oowndcRd a mtim^mtr ia ulaon 
bdlktwaftd Make* mpthtpstAon short rvBs^f ocker 
cxttikxrt i«Jb aftd vOl oalj be j«ttl J appnoatod vWs 

iMfg aaimfm rmm Cphb Aagirt 1 to October 1. aad are 

Wltfa the Huter BajeawMTf va« boflt. in 1*M. tibe icid Ta^coaipandTcly 
vitfc tht excepCioB of the itrcaoi at Hetta, vkk^ had beca fithed iar jean bj the 
Klavak eaonerjr. The <4her stream* wmppbtd the Miller saltene&. and as they 
aeqvired bjr the Paeifie Steam Whaliai^ Companj the ield vas dear. The 
vcre eottdaeted eivtirelj bj the eaonerj fiihgiimiii with canserj gear, and the piodaet 
vaa rtttir^yd at the eaimery at rtrj littie expense. It ib saad that the o«tp«t iar 
1895 paid largelj for the plant. la l^GrT some fish were parchased at the rate of #S 
per 100 for redfish and 50 eenta per 100 for hnmpbarkA. 

In \ffS07 the ^tnmg oppontioo of eanoerj interests broo^t a competitor into this 
ield. iHuiai^ oor visit a aalterj vas in process of eons^tmctioB in Hanter Baj bj the 
Alaska Paefcers* Association, as a branch to their Loring cauncrj. It is on the 
sonthera shore of tbe baj. a mile from the entrance. The ootpat in 1897 of salt fish 
from this establishment was 500 half barrels of humpback b<dlies and 500 barrels of 
redfish and cofaoea. 

At Wrangell a gentleman connected with tbe costoms service reported that a stream 
on Dail Island was tigfatij barricaded. He had passed by Hanter Bay while we were 
tbere. en route to Howkan on dnty, and it was probably on this trip that he visited 
I>all Island. 

The stream at Hetta probably offers a good locality for a hatchoy for this section. 
There in a large sopply of fish and plenty of water, which, however, woold have to be 
tested for temjieratore. The drawback is that it is not accessible, being oflT the calling 
rooiesof steamon. 

MOIBA 80U3II> — KXGA5. 

From Nichols Bay, aroond Cape Chacon, on the ea^stem coast of Prince of Wales 
Island, no streams are fished for the caunerie^ autil Moira Sound is reached, the 
entrance to which is 24 miles northward of Cape Chacon. 

Tbe stream called Kegan (the name of the Indian who claims it) empties into the 
western end, at the head of the firt»t bay on the soathem side of Moira Sonnd, about 
3| miles from Egg Island. The entrance to the bay is somewhat obstructed by islands 
aiMl rocks* At the head of the bay, near the mouth of the stream, are several good 
seining beaches, and on the right bank, near the entrance, is a fisherman's house, a 
shack in which are stored seines and nets, two canoes, and a large seine boat 

The stream is a lake outlet, about 2 miles long, flowing in a general northwest 
direction. It has an average width of 30 feet between banks, and when \isited was 
3 inches deep over a lOfoot riffle. Immediately above high-water mark there is a 
runway 75 feet long, 8 feet wide at the lower end and 12 feet at the upper, constructed 
of stone and rails. Its use was evident, for on the banks four Indian traps were 
found constructed of split poles and withes, tubular in form, funnel-shaped at 
the lower end, alxmt 15 inches in diameter, and at least 15 feet long, closed at the 
smaller end. They are no doubt used in the runway. Half a mile above this point 
are the remains of an old barricade, and 50 feet above this, where the stream passes 
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between two rocky points abont 25 feet apart, is a barricade of more recent build, with 
portions of the central slats removed, probably by the action of the stream. It is 
constmcted in the usual manner, with the top log about 5 feet above the surface of the 
water. The bottom, from the high- water mark to this poiut, is composed of fine gravel, 
continues coarser for half a mile, and is then rocky, with rapids and low falls, to the lakke. 

The lake is 
abont 40 feet 
above high wa 
ter, about 1 i 
miles long, and 
from one- fourth 
to one-half of a 
mile wide, and 
has a general 
northwest and 
southeast direc- 
tion. Theshores 
are heavily 
wooded and 
rocky, and the 
bottom around 
the mouth of the 
outlet is gravel- 
ly. On the south- 
em side, near 
the outlet, a 
grassy slough, 
about three- '^•/r ^Wm 

eiirhthsof amile Sketch of Kegan Lake and Outlet. 

long and 50 yards wide, makes out from the lake. There were no means to make a 
thorough examination of the lake, but from the outlet the shore at the head looked 
as if it were grassy at the edge, with two streams entering, the main one coming from 
the southwest. 

The following is the record of the salmon catch of this stream from 1892 to 1897, 
both inclusive: 




Y©»r. 



Kedflsh. 
Dates. 



1892 July 15 to Aug. 23., 

1893 July 25 to Aug. 30., 

1894 July 13 to Aug. 23. 

1895 do 

1896 ' July 10 to Aug. 31 . 

1897 ' July21toSept.2.., 



Number. 



16,795 
10,265 
18,739 
27,950 
29.775 
23,281 



Cohoen. 



Dntofl. 



Aug. 5 to Aug. 23.., 
Aug. 17 to Aug. 30. 
Aug. 3to Aug. 23... 



Sent. 5 to Sept. 9. 
July21 toSept. 2 



Number. 



191 
334 
362 

384 
840 



Humpbacks. 
Dates. Number. 



July 30 to Aug. 12., 



July 27 to Aug. 21 
July 21 to Aug. 28 



6,365 



5,446 

47,500 



It seems that about 20,000 redAsh can be taken from this stream annually. Until 
1890 it supplied Metlakahtla exclusively; but Loring received 2,528 redfish in- that 
year and 7,137 redfish, 250 echoes, and 29,500 humpbacks in 1897. 

There are no houses on Moira Sound having permanent occupants, and as no one 
could be found in the locality our work was somewhat retarded, the information pre- 
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yiously obtained from the Indians being rather indefinite. We therofore explored a. 
the streams, and by this time our parties were sufficiently expert to recogiiiae tlr 
red-salmon streams by certain signs, whether the fish were running or not. 

OLD JODNSON STREAM. 

The next redfish stream in the Moira Sound region is known as Old Johnscn 
Stream. It empties into a V-shaped indentation on the northern shore of Moira Sodi»«i 
opposite the entrance of the bay into which Kegan Stream empties, 3 J miles in a stn&ipL* 
line from Egg Island. This indentation opens into a very pretty basin, into the ajiper 
end of which the stream empties with a fall of a few feet. On the northern aide of the 
basin, near the mouth of the stream, are two houses, in which were found seines an«l 
fishing gear, a canoe being honsed near by; and on the same side, near the entran<*f 
to the basin, is a fishing shack. The general course of the stream is west-soatfaweft. 
It is about a mile in length, and 30 feet wide between rocky and heavily wooded bankt^ 
It carries considerable water, with a strong current for the greater part of its courn-. 
Inside the mouth is an island, the stream widening out above, forming a cove on Uie left 
bank, which is crossed by a footbridge. Above this it contracts again, but at two other 
points it expands into shallows 150 yards wide. On the left bank, abreast the islanil* 
a tree has been felled across, and above the footbridge split tails and heavy ^ratlngK 
5 by 8 feet, were found, which, when applied to the fallen tree, would form a barrier. 

The outlet at the lake is much obstructed by a natural barrier of drift. The lake 
was not examined, but judging from the flow at the outlet it must receive a largv 
amount of water. It is approximately 4 miles long and 2 miles wide, with moderately 
steep, rocky sides. Two branches were noticed to the right «nd left, which diay Ik* 
entering streams connecting with other lakes, or they may embrace an island. 

The following is the record of this stream for six years: 



Year. 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


Kedfish. 1 Cohoes. 

1 


HompbaclLS. 


Daton. 


No. 


DateB. No. 


DaUw. Ko 


Jnly 18 to Aug. 8 

July 22 to Aug. 15 

Jalj 11 to Aug. 15 

July 15 to Aug. 17.... 

July 8 to Aug. 21 

July 19 toSopt. 1 


4,482 

4,119 
11,863 
15,558 
10,798 

8,428 


Xot known ........... 


40 


^ot known ..........r R?7 




Jnly 25 to Aug. 25. ... 15, 320 

Aug. 6 to Aug. 15 *|i?: 

July 20 to Aug. 16. . . . f ^T 

July 28 to Aug. 2 ! U «r>l' 

July 19 to Aug. 28. . . . hi,^^ 










Sept. 8 


260' 

2,521 


July 27 to Sept. 13 



The fish from this stream went exclusively to Metlakahtla until 1896. lu ibat 
year the Loring cannery received of the above catch 3,600 redfish, and in 1897, 5,434 
redfish, 1,100 cohoes, and 38,000 humpbacks. 

The capacity of the stream is about 10,000 redfish. 

OTHER STREAMS OF MOIBA SOUND REGION. 

On the long arm to the southward in Moira Sound, and about 2 miles from its 
head, on the eastern shore, is the mouth of a stream which, at the time of our visit* 
was very low. The distance from high- water mark to low- water mark is one-fourth uf 
a mile. The stream between banks is from 30 to 50 feet wide, but the flow over a log 
was only 5 feet in width and 2 inches in depth. From appearances, in heavy rains, it 
carries a large amount of water, as it seems to drain a high mountain system. The 
stream is tortuous, but has a general west-by-south and east-by-north direction. For 
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a few hundred yards at the mouth the banks are open and grassy and then heavily 
wooded. The bottom is of sand and gravel, the water spreading over it, with deep 
holes in places and very little current. It flows between two mountains, the northern 
being wooded to the top, the southern about 2,000 feet high and wooded to a height of 
about 500 feet; above this it was bare, with snow patches. The stream was examined 
for about three fourths of a mile in a straight line, and no lake was discovered from a 
hill from which a view could be obtained. There 
were no barricades, except a few natural obstruc- 
tions formed by fallen trees against which drift 
had found lodgment. The water is clear. About 
the mouth are excellent seining beaches. From 
the absence of fishing shacks and gear and barri- 
cades in the stream, and the clear water, it was 
concluded this was purely a humpback stieaiu, 
and this supposition was after wards confirmed by 
a Kasaan chief, Skowl, and cannerymen. 

At the head of this southern arm of Moira 
Sound are two small brooks emptying into sepa- 
rate bights. The one to the eastward is a moun- 
tain stream flowing over a rocky bottom, and has 
its source in the vicinity of the bare mountain 
previously mentioned. This bight has, at its 
head, a fine gravel beach about half a mile long, 
bordered by a grassy bank 100 yards wide, with 
the heavy timber beyond. Moderately high hills 
surround the inlet. 

The western stream flows into a similar bight, 
where there is a long gravel beach at low water. 
The shore is grassy, with salt-water pools through 
it. The bottom of the stream is rocky, and it has 
its source in the back hills. Both streams had 
very little flowing water, but as they drain a bill 
country, it is probable that they are greatly 
swollen during rainy weather. They are both 
humpbiick streams. 

At the western extremity of Moira Sound are 
two inlets, the southern one having at its head a 
small brook running over a slaty bottom. The 
head of the arm and a large part of the northern 
beaches are gravelly. This is not a redfish 
stream, but i>robably contains humpbacks and a 
few cohoes. 

These are all the streams that enter Moira Sound, and the only ones that contain 
redfish are Kegan and Old Johnson. The cohoes and humpbacks credited to these 
two streams probably come, in part, from the other streams. It is the custom to estab- 
lish fishing-camps on redfish streams and to fish all others in the vicinity for the 
different species. 

F. C. B., 1808— 4i 




Vicinity of Old Johnson Streaui. 
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NIBLACK ANOHOUAGE. 

Niblack Anchorage, between North Arm and Moira Soand, has a stream entering 
about midway on the northern shore behind a high-tide island which forms a part of 
the inner harbor. It is of large volume, about half a mile long and 30 feet between 
banks, and flows with considerable velocity over rapids and falls. Ko stream could 
be seen flowing into the lake at its head and the latter seems to be fed by cascades, 
one of which is quite large. The shores are for the most part precipitous, rocky, and 
inaccessible except by boat. The Kasaan Indians say that no redflsh are taken here 
and there are no signs that it is a redfish stream. It is probable that salmon can not 
work their way over the falls and rapids. 



NOWISK-KArY. 

Nowisk-Kay is the name at present given to the stream which flows from the lake 
into North Arm. It is a little over a mile in length, averaging 30 feet in width by 18 
inches iu depth, and has a general east and- west direction. An Indian of that name 
claims to be the owner of the stream. The bottom is rocky, covered with bowlders, 
and the banks are precipitous, rocky, and heavily wooded. About 500 yards from the 
mouth are the remains of a barricade — a tree had been felled, cut to make a tight fit 
in the rocky ledges on either side, and then supported in the usual manner. Most of 




Sketch of Nowisk-Kay Streaui. 

the split rails had been removed or carried away by freshets, but a large number of 
poles or rails, such as are used for the top course of a barricade, were found near 
the bank, some of them newly cut. On the northern bank, near the barricade, were 
found two large rolls of wire netting, apparently recently placed there. With these 
means at hand it is probable that two men in a day's work could have effectually 
barricaded the stream. 

There were no means available to examine the lake. From the head of the outlet 
all that can be seen is an arm about 2 miles long and 200 to 300 yards wide, which is 
probably the connection with the lake proper. It is about 20 feet above the sea level, 
has steep, rocky banks, and appears deep. Judging from its flow at the outlet it must 
receive a large body of water, either irom inflowing streams or other lake connections. 

The following is the fishing record of Nowisk-Kay Stream for six years: 



Year. 



Redflsb. 



Cohoes. 





Dateit. 


No. 


1892 


July 13 to Aug. 6 


3.168 


1893 


July 31 to Aag.3l 


6,671 


1894 


July 14 to Aug. 23.... 


8.346 


1895 


July 16 to Aug. 15 


14.653 


1896 


July 15 to Sept. 5 


12,885 


1897 


July 19 to Aug. 30 


36,934 



liatos. 



Aug. 17 to Aug. 31 
July 10 to Aug. 23 



Kot known 

July 19 to Aug. 30. 



No. 



200 
1,002 



102 
595 



Humpbacks. 



Datea. 



July 29 to 
July 28 to 
July 30 to 
July 26 to 
July 27 to 
July 22 to 



Aug. 6 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 21 
Ang. 19 



Ko. 

2,965 

10,485 

806 

772 

11.864 

7,771 



tkKE NEAR NIBLACK ANCHORAQE. VIEVV UP LAKE, 
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The fish from this stream were supplied exclasively to Metlakahtia autil 1806. lu 
that year Loriug received of the above catch 1,000 redfish, and in 1897 about half of 
the catch, except the humpbacks. The catch seems to be increasing in recent years, 
possibly from more vigorous fishing. It probably yields 15,000 redflsh annually. 

FETEB JOHNSON STREAM. 

• 

The small inletx>n the north shore of Point Adams was visited by portage from 
North Arm, but no stream was found. After leaving the locality it was learned that 
a red-salmon stream is located on the inlet. It is known as the Peter Johnson Stream, 
and will be the subject of a future examination. The fish from this stream are very 
small. The record for six years is as follows: 



Yew. 



1892 
1893 
1894 
1805 
1896 
1897 



Redflsh. 



CohoM. 



Dates. 



No. I 



Dates. 



July 8 
Jnly 10 
July 18 
July 6 
July 8 
July« 



to Aug. 18 
to Aug. 29 
to Aug. 23 
to Aag. 16 
to Aug. 2 . 
to Sepi 2 . 



8.434 
17,154 
15,525 
17.874 
21,700 
20,810 



Aag.O to Aug. 18 ... 



July 25 to Aug. 28 
Jnly 26 to Aug. 30 

to Sepl. 10 

Jnly 19 to Sept. 9 . 



No. 



1,310 

2,329 
1,979 
1,900 
2,967 



Humpbacks. 
Dates. 



Aug. 5 to Aug. 15 

July 24 to Aug. 2 . 
Aug. 8 to Aug. 21 
Jnly 20 to Aug. 21 



No. 



1,754 

1.465 

8,000 

10, 010 



The above-mentioned fish were supplied exclusively to Metlakahtia until 18D6. 
Loring received 6,300 redfish in that year, and 10,169 redfish and 1,500 humpbacks in 
1897. The average catch of redtish, as indicated in this record, is 17,S33 per year. It 
is believed, however, that the stream can produce at least 25,000, and a conservative 
estimate would be 20,000. 

All these streams, from Kegan to Peter Johnson, are known as the Moira Sound 
streams, and are fished by the Indians claiming them, the product being sold to the 
canneries, except in the case of Loring. This cannery has purchased fish and sent 
fishing gangs to the locality. Drag seines are used in making the catch. 

Reference has previously been made to the great difiference in the weight of fish 
in difi'erent streams, and Moira Sound otters a striking example. The redfisli from 
Kegan average about 5 pounds, those from Old Johnson, on the opposite side of the 
sound, run 6 pounds, and from Nowisk-Kay 7 pounds, the largest in the locality, while 
those from Peter Johnson run 3j^ to 4 pounds, the same as the Metlakahtia home 
stream and Tamgass Harbor. These are probably the smallest redfish in Alaska 
except those from Necker Bay, Baranof Island. 

No reference has yet been made to the availability for hatchery purposes of the 
Moira Sound streams. At all the redfish streams fish, which could be easily corralled 
until ri|)e, are abundant and plenty of water can be obtained by gravity. The 
locality is inaccessible, being ott" the steamer routes; but the only real questions are 
the necessity of filtering the water and the range of temperature of water during the 
hatching season. As previously remarked, all the redfish streams in southeast Alaska 
have discolored water, and wherever lake water is used for hatchery purposes it 
should probably be filtered. A series of observations would be necessary to determine 
the suitability of the waters as regards temperature. The sun during the summer, 
when it does shine, warms the surface water considerably, and on being conveyed 
down a shallow stream the temperature is further increased. 
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GHOLMONDELEY SOUND AND KITHBAUM STBBAM. 

Cholmoudeley Sound is the next body of water to the northward. Here there is 
bat one red-salmon stream, those entering the heads of the other arms and inlets 
carrying only a few cohoes, humpbacks, and dog salmon. 

Kithraum Stream flows into the head of the narrow inlet about 2^milei« long that 
makes to the southward and eastward of Dora Bay, Oholmondeley Soand. It m^ 
about half a mile long and 15 feet wide, flowing with a strong current in a general 
northwest direction from a lake of which it is the outlet. The bottom and banks are 
rocky, and from its general appearance a large amount of water is discharged during 
the rainy season. 

The outlet at the lake is badly choked by drift. No evidences o^ barricading 
were found. There are two lakes, each about a mile long and a half to three-quarteric 



JAvkA % 




Sketch of Kithraum Stream. 

of a mile wide. The first is joined to a second by a passage about 60 yards acroHS 
and extending in a general southeast and northwest direction. The lakes are 
surrounded by high, snow-covered mountains. The second lake has an outlet or wide 
passage at its southwest end, which was choked and prevented further examination 
in the very small canoe at our service. There was also a heavy jam of timber in the 
connecting passage. The inlet in the southwest end may lead to a third lake or 
receive an entering stream, but nothing could be seen. The waters of the lakes 
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appeared deep and were slightly discolored. At the mouth of the stream were two 
shacks and some fishing gear. The fish are sold to Metlakahtla. 
The records for three years are as follows: 




Bedflah. 



Dates. 



July 17 to Aug. 18 
J aly 8 to Aug. 22. 
Jaly 10 to Aag. 27 



No. 



6,072 
5.005 
0,000 



Cohoes. 



Dates. 



A.ug. 4 to Aag. U . , 
(Dates not known). 
Aug. 17 to Aug. 27 . 



No. 



281 
44 

000 



HumptMicks. 




Dates. 


No. 


Aug. 4 to Aug. 11 

July 28 to Ang. 20 .... 
July 21 to Aug. 21 


0,810 
8,014 
3,800 



T>/6if4 



The average catch is 7,222 redfish^ and the stream coald probably supply 8,000 
per year. The stream is claimed and fished by an Indian, Eithraum. 

From Nichols Bay to and inclading Gholmondeley Sound there seemed to be no 
permanent dwellings. 

SKOWL ABM AND OLD TOM STREAM. 

We next came to the territory fished exclusively for Loring, and including Skowl 
Arm, Karta Bay, and Kasaan Bay Stream. 

Skowl Arm has two redfish streams, neither 
producing a large number. 

Old Tom Stream has its mouth at the head 
of the first bight immediately west of the first, 
long deep inlet opening into Skowl Arm ft*om 
the southward. It is opposite Kasaan village. 
The stream enters the eastern side of the bight, 
where a small inlet is formed, having a narrow 
entrance and opening out into a grassy flat one- 
fourth of a mile long and one-eighth of a mile 
wide. High water extends about 200 yards 
above the entrance. In the smairinlet there are 
good gravel seining-beaches. At the mouth of 
the stream on the right bank are two shacks, a 
smokehouse, a canoe, seine boat, fish float, and 
some fishing gear. There were no evidences of 
barricading in the stream, which is tortuous, 
and has a general northand-south direction. 
For 1| miles the bed is fine sand and gravel, 
with rocky riffles. Its width diminishes from 
30 feet to 15 feet, and it rises about 20 feet in the 
distance named. Then for three-eighths of a 
mile it runs as a rapid over a rocky bed, at the 
end of which is an almost perpendicular fall of 
about 20 feet, with a deep pool below. The fall 
in this reach is about 40 feet. For half a mile 
above the fall the stream diminishes rapidly in 
volume and runs over a rock and gravel bottom. 

Considerable water drains from the western side, which is an open grassy and wooded 
slope. On the eastern side the mountains come to the bank of the stream. Aliout 
halfway up, the stream, in running over a log, was noticed to be 10 feet wide and 2^ 




Sketch of Old Tom Stream. 
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inches deep. In several places there are natural obstructions formed by drift. About 
a mile from the mouth it receives from a grassy flat filled with pools a small tributary 
on the left bank. This tributary was examined for one fourth of a mile in a general 
westerly direction and found to be simply a rill flowing between pools, with grassy 
banks about 5 feet apart. The bottom generally was sandy, with vegetable sediment 
in the pools. The water is dark, and discolors the main stream, which above is clear. 
The only records of Old Tom Stream available are for 1896 and 1897, and are 
taken from the cannery books at Loring: 



Year. 



1896. 
1897. 



Species. 



Redflah 
CohoeB. 
Redflsh 
Coboes. 



Dates. 



July 27 to Ang. 14 
Sept 1 to Sept 16 . 
Jaly 20 to Ant;. 21 
Sept 1 to Sept 10 . 





ynmber. 

1 




2,310 

1,925 

3,000 

600 











The Indians stat« that in 1896 about 4,000 redflsh were taken from this stream, 
and that the tributary is a lake outlet. The party examining it found no lake, unless 

the pools and shallows form a lake during the 
sAofr/ rainy season. The annual yield of the stream is 
probably about 3,000 redflsh, averaging 5 pounds 
in weight. 



0/^ Sarr/cai/r\ 



f 



I 




BROWN AND JOHNSON STREAM. 



On the western shore of Skowl Arm, where it 
bends to the southward^ and opposite the northern 
end of a large island, is the mouth of the Brown 
& Johnson Stream. It is about 1^ miles long, 30 
feet wide, and rises about 50 feet above high water 
to the lake of ^hich it is the outlet. It flows in 
a general north-northeast direction from the lake, 
with a strong current, over a bottom which is 
generally rocky and bowldery, but in some places 
sandy and gravelly. It is comparatively free from 
natural obstructions. 

A few hundred yards within the mouth are 
the remains of a barricade of the usual construc- 
tion. The central poles have been removed or 
carried away, but could easily be replaced. 
About halfway up, the stream falls in a cataract 
8 feet high. The lake is approximately half a 
mile long by 400 yards wide. It lies in a marshy 
basin, though the center seems deep and there 
are some sloping sandy beaches. It is fed by 
small streams, with sandy and gravelly bottoms. 
'At the head is a narrow inlet, but on account 
of having no facilities at hand it could not be 
Sketch of Brown & Johnson Stream, examined. It may connect with another lake or 

with an entering stream. The volume of water at the outlet indicates there must be 

some large feeder. 



f/>i/<yj 
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The only available reconls of this stream are from the cannery books at Loring: 



Y«r. 


SPM|». 


DaU. 


»..i. 


1 im 






























1 









Skeleton of %he Rottiag dsh-houBB at Skowl Arm. 

Brown & Johnson Stream shonld produce about 2,000 redfish per year, atl of 
wliicli go to Loring. Tbe average weight of the fish is aboat 5 pounds. 

There are other salmon streams at the ends of tlie arms making to the southward 
from Skowl Arm, but tUey contain only cohoes, humpbacks, and dog salmon. The 
village of Kasaan is sitaated on the northern shore of Skowl Arm, 3 milef> within the 
entrance and out of the steamer track. Some of the old houses remain and many 
interesting totem poles may be seen, 

KABTA BAY. 

Karta Bay is at the northwestern end of Kasaan Bay (called Kasau Bay on 
Chart A), of which it forms a parL Tbe saltery on the cove dircittly east of Karta 
Bay proper, known as Karta Bay or Baronovich Fishery, was one of the first operated 
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in southeast Alaska. A redfish stream empties into the liead of E^arta Bay about a 
mile from the saltery. A Greek, or Slav, Baronovich by name, many years ago married 
the daughter of Skowl, one of the old-time chiefs of the Kasaans, and received from 
him this fishery, which has been one of the most productive in southeast Alaska. 
Baronovich lived at the saltery, where he packed fish (about 400 barrels a year), kept a 
store, and traded with the Indians. He died some years ago. The saltery, wharf, store 
building, and several houses are still standing, but all are deserted. Baronovich's 
sons, who during our visit were there to conduct the season's fishing, were housed in 
shacks in a bight on the eastern shore of KartA Bay proper. 

For a number of years the Gutting Packing Company, then operating the cannery 
at Loring, leased the stream, paying $300 a year to the widow of Baronovich, but in 
1893, when the cannery passed into the hands of the Alaska Packers' Association, the 
lease was relinquished. The run of 1892 was so small that it did not warrant the 
cannery in holding the stream. On account of the low price of salt fish, the saltery 
has not been in operation, except in a desultory way, for a number of years. The 
Baronovich sons have still about 100 barrels of a lot salted at a loss a few years ago. 
This year (1897) they salted 41 half-barrels of humpback bellies. 

It appears that one of the first chiefs of the Kasaans, Sanhite (Billy Wilson), 
also has Indian fishing rights in the Karta Bay stream, and, with his fishing crew, con- 
ducts a separate fishery. He has a large house at Kasaan, but during the summer 
season lives in the Indian village at the mouth of the stream, where there are about 
a dozen houses and shacks. 

It is said that during the lease of the stream by the Loring cannery it was barri- 
caded, and that an Indian was paid (2 a day to keep the barricade perfectly tight. 
The cannery people say that the fencing was done by those claiming the fisheries. It is 
also said that on account of the rapid decrease of salmon the barricade was removed in 
1892, which explains the big run in 1896 ; in 1893 the stream was closed, and a small run 
in 1897 was expected. The stream has been open since 1893. 

At Ix>ring it was positively stated that the Karta Bay stream was barricaded in 
1892, that it was open in 1893 and 1894 and very little fishing done, and was probably 
olovsed in 1895. 

In 1896 the cannery steamer took to Loring from this stream 84,545 redfish. Of this 
number Baronovich Brothers sold about 47,000, and Sanhite about 37,000. The price 
paid was $5.50 i^er 100. The fish are said to be of a large variety and to run 7 pounds 
in weight during the season. At the time of our visit about 100 redfish were taken 
at one haul ; 25 of these averaged 6^ pounds, the largest 9 pounds, the smallest 5 
pounds. The Indians state, however, that the first fish are always small and that 
they average much highex as the run increases. 

KABTA BAY STREAM. 

Karti^ Bay Stream is said to have perhaps the earliest run of redfish in southeast 
Alaska. Fishing has commenced here on June 4, though that was an exceptionally 
early date. In 1897, on June 13, some salmon having been seen jumping, a haul was 
made and 100 redfish were taken. No other haul was made until June 25, when 000 
were taken and sent to Loring. It is a greats wide, beautiful stream, with a large 
volume of water that comes tumbling down over the rapids with considerable velocity, 
and is more worthy of the name of river than the streams previously visited. 
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The bed of the stream is rocky, interspersed with bowlders and coarse and fine 
gravel. The banks are rocky and precipitous and covered with heavy undergrowth. 
Mountains impinge close on the banks. From the Indian village the general course 
of the stream is to the southwest, and, with its meanderings, it is about 4 miles to 
the lake, the distance in a straight line being about 3 miles. It varies from 100 to 
300 feet in width. About one-fourth of a mile from the mouth is an Indian shack in 
ruins, and stored inside were a number of Indian traps and large gratings, which, in 
some places, are used for barricading streams. 
Here the river is about 100 feet wide, and the 
runway in which the traps are used is located at 
this point. The traps and runway, which are of 
similar construction to those described under 
Kegan, appear not to have been used for some 
time. For 2 miles below the lake outlet the 
stream runs over solid rock, in falls and rapids a 
few feet high, with pools below. The highest 
rapids are at the lake outlet, where the stream 
drops 12 feet in 150 feet. It is here divided into 
two parts for 100 yards from the lake by a rocky 
ledge forming several islets. It is not much over 
20 feet across at this point, and is 4 feet deep. 

The lake is L-shaped, the longest arm run- 
ning southwest by west for \\ miles, then turning 
north-northwest for three-fourths of a mile, and 
is from one- fourth 
to one -half mile 
wide. Near the 
end of the arm a 
narrow inlet com- 
municates on the 
same level with 
a second lake, 
which is said to 
be 4 miles long 
and from 1 to 1^ 
miles wide, with 
a number of in- 
flowing streams. 
The first lake has 
one stream emerg- 
ing from a valley 










Sketch of Karta Bay St roam. 

between two snowcapped mountains near the southern shore of the upper arm, and 
entering the lake from a large, sparsely wooded fiat, in a dozen or more streamlets 
having grassy banks and fine gravel and sand bottom. These streamlets cover about 
three-eighths of a mile of the lake shore. The central part of the lake seems deep, 
though there are a few shoals, one appearing at the surface ; along the shores it is shal- 
low. The banks are mostly grassy, with sand and gravel beaches. The lake is about 
GO feet above the level of the sea, and the stream falls 30 feet in the first half mile. 
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This seems an excellent locality for a batcheiy, as there is a harbor^ abundance 
of water by gravity, plenty of fish, tod at the month of the stream a natural basin 
that could be easily arranged for holding fish until ripe. 

The records of Elarta Bay Stream are incomplete. The following is all that could 
be found. The first date, July 3, 1897, is not the date of the first fish taken, but the 
date when the cannery began operations. The first fish taken were on June 13, and 
600 were sent to the cannery on June 25. 



Tear. 



8p«ciefi. 



1888. Itodfish 



loOv. 



1890. 



Do. 
Do. 



Coboea. 



R4Mlflth 



Do 
Do 



CohoMi.. 



Redflth 



Do 
Do 



Coboea., 



Dates, etc. 



In Jane (first on 
tbe20tb). 

In July 

In August, to2Stb. 

Total 

From Ang. 19 to 
Sept. 7. 

In Jane (first, 070 
on tbe20tb). 

In July 

In Aagost, tol7tb. 

ToUl 

From Aug. 17 to 
Sept. 10. 

In Jane(flrst,2,990 
on tbe 21at). 

In July 

In August, to 4tb . 



Nnmber. 



2.178 

22,700 
5,082 



30,020 



ToUl. 
No record. 





Species. 



Dates, etc. 



Number. 



Redfisb In Jnne(first,4,2S0 21.012 

on the 18tb). • 
Do In July ' 47,804 



I Total. 

Coboes , No racord. 



08,870 



No record wbatever could be obtained for 1892, 
1893, and 1894. The run in 1892 was very small, 
and in 1893 and 1894 very little fishing was done. 



1895. 
»1806 



1897. 



Redflsh 
Cohoes. 



Redflsh. 



Do 
Do 



Julyl3to3; 5,031 

August 1 to 18....! 1,820 



In June (first on i 7,258 
the 20tb). 

In July ; 71,837 

In August. to 14th. 5,450 



Total 84 545 

Redfisb From July 3 to 23!ooo 

Aug. 10. 

Coboes From Aug. 20 to 2,500 

I Sept. 17. 
Hnmpbackn.l From July 27 to 30.000 
Aug. 10. 



*Tbeae fish made 3,343 cases, Naba Brand, redfisb and cx>hoes packed together: 9 to tbe case, or an 
average weight of over 7 pounds. 

t The catch of redfisb from this region in 1890 was a surprise to every one arqnainted with the subject, 
notwithstanding that this was a remarkable year in southeast Alaska. 

It is generally believed that Karta Bay will, under average conditions, yield 35,000 
redfish per annum, and, if kept free from barricades, there seems no reason why that 
number should not be doubled in tbe future. 

KINA. 

There is another small stream in Easaan Bay, which has a small run of redfish. 
It is known as Kiua, and empties into the bight next west of Goal Bay. All the fish 
go to Loring. The stream might supply 2,000 redfish annually. The only record 
available is as follows: 



Year. 



1890. 
1897. 



Species. 



Dates. 






Redfish July 29 to Aug. 23 

I do I July 19to Aug.lO 

Cohoes Aug. 8 to Sept. 4 

Humpbacks July 19 to Ang. 10 



Number. 



2.018 

1.500 

470 

15,000 



At the head of Twelve Mile Arm, and on the western shore, are streams containing 
cohoes or humpbacks, or both ; but the Karta Bay and Kina streams are the only 
ones in Kasaan Bay and its branches that have redfish. 

In July, 1889, the Loring cannery received from Kasaan Bay, ftt)m July 27 to 
September 16, 1,304 redfish and 6,219 cohoes, paying 8 cents each for redfish and 14 
cents each for cohoes. 



BtiH. u. s. F. c. laaa. (T<>(u*picig 
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HELM BAY. 



Helm Bay opens into Behm Oanal from the soatheast part of Cleveland Penin- 
sula. A small redfisb stream empties into the V-shaped indentation on the northern 
shore of the bay, about midway of its length. At the time of our visit it discharged 
very little .water. It has a general northwest- and-southeast direction, is from 1^ to 
1 j miles long,.with sandy and gravelly bottom, and is about 15 feet wide. 

The lake is 
about 50 feet above 
high water, and 1 
mile long by ^ to | 
mile wide. The 
banks are marshy, 
and the bottom ap- 
pears sandy, slop- 
ing gradually from 
the banks to the 
center. Besides the 
tributary mentioned 
as entering between 
the two barricades, 
the main stream re- 
ceives from the east- 
ward another on the 
right bank, a little 
below the lake out- 
let. This tributary 
forks, each branch 
leading to a small 
fall. 

On the point 

forming the bight is a rude shack in which were stowed some seines, and on the beach 
a flatboat was found. Within the mouth, and about the point reached by high 
water, are the remains of a barrier from which nearly all of the poles have been 
removed, but which would need only very little work to make it effective. A short 
distance higher up, above the mouth of a small tributary, is a barricade of recent 
construction, nearly intact, and lacking only two poles In the center to make it effect- 
ive. Twine netting, badly damaged, was also found here, and was probably used in 
the construction of the barricade. 

The following, the only record obtainable, is taken from the cannery books at 
Loring, where these fish are brought by the Indians who conduct the fisheries: 




Sket4*.h of Helm Bay Stream. 



Year. 



1896. 



1897. 



Speoien. 



Dates. 



Kedflsh ; July 18 to 31. 

Do 

Cohoea 

Redflah 



Cohoea 1 Sept.1 



Aug. 1 toll. 

SeplltolS 

July 21 to Aug. 11 



Number. 



2,990 
3,691 
1,931 
6,000 
700 
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Helm Bay Stream shoald prodace 6,000 redfish annually. 

At the head of the bay is a humpback stream which was examined. Its high 
water mark is on line with the edge of the timber, half a mile beyond the low- water 
mark. Between the two the upper part of the northern side is grassy, while the 
southern is rocky. From the latter, several streams enter which during high water 
fall, by cataracts about 30 feet high, into the bay, and at low water have their own beds 
and join the main stream, doubling its volume. The stream is from 20 to 30 feet wide 
between banks; has much sand and gravel on the bottom, making good spawning-beds 
for humpbacks, and is much choked by drift timber. At the time of our visit the 
water was low; across a riffle, 8 feet wide, it was only 4 inches deep. The banks are 
quite level and heavily wooded and the water is clear. As it was early learned that 
this was not a redfish stream, the headwaters were not examined. At the head of the 
bay on the northern side are good seining beaches. 

NAHA BAY. 

Naha Bay, an arm of Behm Canal, is on the western side of Bevillagigedo Island 
opposite Helm Bay, and 10 miles within the southern entrance of the canal. Loring 
is a post-office, and is situated on the northern shore of Naha Bay. In 1890 it had a 
population of 200, which must have included the cannery-hands (Ohinese and others), 
as the permanent population is very small. At the head of the bay a lake or lagoon 
receives the waters of the home salmon stream (Naha Stream), which formerly was so 
prolific that the Indians, in speaking of anything and desiring to express large num- 
bers, would liken it to the salmon in Naha Stream. The cannery buildings, wharf, 
store, etc., are on the eastern point of a small cove on the northern shore, and circling 
this cove are the dwellings of the whites and others. 

The cannery belongs to the Alaska Packers' Association, and in 1897 it had the 
largest output of any cannery in Alaska (62,040 cases), though the pack consisted 
largely of humpbacks. 

A sallery was in operation here for many years prior to 1888, when the Alaska 
Salmon Packing and Fur Company, of San Francisco, built a cannery which was 
operated by the Cutting Packing Company. A pack has been made here every year 
since. In 1892 it joined with other canneries under the Alaska Packing Association, 
and in 1893, when the Alaska Packers' Association was formed, it joined that organi- 
zation and has since been operated by it. The cannery originally had a capacity of 
about 400 cases per day. This by better methods was increased to 700, and in 1896 it 
was again enlarged and now has a capacity of 1,800 cases per day. 

The cannery obtains fish from the home stream (Naha), Karta Bay, Kasaan, 
Union, and Helm bays, Moira Sound district, Quadra, Checats, and Ketchikan. The 
stream records are given under the proper headings, so far as they could be obtained, 
but the totals by streams will not give all the fish used, because in each district there 
are streamlets from which a few hundred, perhaps a thousand, are taken by the Indians 
and carried to the passing steamers or to the canneries. For instance, the total 
number of redfish used at Loring in 1896, as recorded by streams, is 207,732, while the 
number actually used was 216,000. With cohoes and humpbacks there are still greater 
differences, as cohoes are very much scattered and only a few are taken here and there, 
while the humpbacks run in such numbers and are so cheap that not much attention 
is paid to them, so far as districts are concerned. These fish can therefore only be 
referred to by localities in a general way, except when taken from a regular fishery. 
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In 1896 the Loring cannery obtained from various localities and packed 27,000 
coboes between August 5 and September 15, many of which are recorded under the 
streams described. The total number of humpbacks used at the cannery tbe same 
year was 784,263, of which number 361,738 were supplied by the home stream between 
July 18 and August 31 and 148,258 by Ketchikan between July 24 and August 31. 

The following shows the packs of Loriug cannery for 1896 and 1897: 



Species. 


1806. 




1897. 


Date. 


Number 
of cases 
packed. 


Number 

offish 

per case. 


Number 
of tlsh. 


Number 
of cases 
packed. 


Number 

of tisb 

per case. 


Redfish 


Judo 19 to Aug. 31 

Aug. 5 to Sept. 15 

July 18 to Aug. 31.... 
July 18 to Aug. 6 


10,621 

3,029 

38,365 

452 


11 

9 

20 to 21 


131.567 

19.478 

1, 124. 610 


10,470 

2,306 

49,264 


11.8 

8.4 

23.0 


Coboes 


Humpbacks 


Poff saimoD 


Total 








61,467 


62,040 











NoTB.— This cannery is also credited with the following salt salmon In 1897: 216 barrels redfisb,324 
barrels coboes, and 1.449 barrels humpback bellies. No salmon were salted at Loring ; these were simply 
received at the cannery for shipment. 

It is impossible to give detailed weights of fish from each stream. The averages 
to the case are the general averages of all of each species coming to tbe cannery. The 
redfish from Naha Stream weigh about the same as from Quadra, 8 x)ound8 ; Karta Bay, 7 
pounds; Kasaan, 5 pounds. The fish from Moira Sound average 6^ pounds, except 
the Peter Johnson fish, which run from 3^ to 4 i)onnds. The average weight of the 
echoes packed here also varies slightly from year to year, depending somewhat upon the 
localities from which the fish are received, the waste, and local consumption. These 
averages are derived by dividing the number of fish received by the cases packed; 
hence, if the waste or consumption is large, the average is raised. 

The prices paid for redfish in 1896 were from $4 to $6.50 per 100, for echoes t6 
per 100, and for humpbacks from 50 to 75 cents |>er 100. As the average weight of 
fish from each stream is fairly well known, the price from the different streams is 
agreed upon at tbe beginning of the season. For instance, tbe fish from the Peter 
Johnson Stream being small, less is paid for them than for those from Karta Bay. 
The prices in 1897 ranged from $4.50 to $8 per 100, depending uiK)n delivery at the 
cannery or at the fisbery, amount of gear furnished by the cannery, and size of fish. 
Tbe higher rate, $8, was paid where the competition was close, and in one place the 
rate was raised to (10. Coboes commanded about the same price, and bumpbacks 
from $6 to $7.50 per 1,000. Where a large number of these fish could be guaranteed 
and no gear was furnished, the latter price was paid under ctontraet. 

Tbe cannery fishermen's contract was $45 per month and board from tbe time of 
leaving San Francisco until the return of tbe vessel. 

Tbe contract price with the Cbinese was 40 cents per case for packing. 

In 1896 the cannery employed, or l>ought fish from, 50 wbite and 75 native fisher- 
men. In the cannery proper were employed 130 Chinese, 6 whites, and 15 to 20 native 
women ("klootcbmen'^) to assist the Cbinese during tbe busy season. 

In 1897, 20 wbite and 175 native fishermen were employed, and the cannery belp 
consisted of 7 whites, 25 native women, and 130 Chinese. 

Tbe cannery bas 2 steamers. The Arctic, of 21 tons, with a crew of 5, is valued 
at $12,000. The Novelty, of 34 tons, with a crew of 5, is worth $12,000. Attached to 
the cannery is the bark Electra, of 940 net tons, and value<l at $12,000. This vessel 
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carries the bands and the cannery oatfit for the season from San Francisco in the 
spring. It is met at Dixon Entrance by one of the steamers and towed to the cannery, 
where it is tied up to the wharf for the summer. When the pack is finished the bark 
carries the hands back, and also the pack, or so much of it as can be handled. The 
crew of the Electra are fishermen and are so employed after the vessel reaches her 
destination, the officers taking charge of the cannery steamers, acting as watchmen, etc. 
In 1897 an extra vessel, the Nicholas Tliayer^ of 556 net tons and valued at ♦10,000, 
made two trips to assist in carrying the pack. 

On the fishing-grounds and at the cannery are 29 lighters and fish-scows valued 
at irom $50 to $100 each, and 21 seine boats valued at $50 each. 

In 1896 the fish were all taken in 21 drag seines, varying in length from 75 to 250 
fathoms, and valued at $1.50 per fathom. The seines were practically the same in 
1897, though of the 21 only 7 were used by the cannery fishermen, as follows: Three, 
150 fathoms long, 200 meshes deep; one, 125 fathoms long, 200 meshes deep; two, 100 
fathoms long, 130 meshes deep; one, 75 fathoms long, 200 meshes deep. The others 
were used on the independent fisheries supplying the cannery. It is difficult to give 
accurate statistics of seines, not only on account of the independent fisheries supplying 
the canneries, but because every cannery has usually a number in reserve and a large 
amount of web, floats, etc., ready to be made up. The standard mesh for the Alaska 
fisheries is 3-inch stretched, atid this usually takes the form of 2^-inch in the bunt, 
3-inch in the quarters, and 3^ to 4 inch in the wings. 

NAHA STREAM. 

Upon arrival at Loring inquiry was made at once in reference to this stream and 
its lake system. The only information obtainable was that the stream was of consid- 
erable length, flowing through a very rough and rugged country, and was the outlet to 
a chain of lakes, some reports said two, others as high as seven. No one could be 
found, however, who had explored the region or who could give definite information. 
It was decided that an examination of the lower course of the stream and a view of the 
lake basin from a mountain top was all that could be attempted. Accordingly, a 
party ascended a mountain a little over 1,700 feet high, back of the cannery, and took 
photographs and bearings of the lake basin, estimating distances of prominent features. 
It is probable that all these lakes indicated on the sketch communicate with each 
other or with the outlet. 

Upon leaving the cannery for the stream, a small wooded island, connected with 
the shore at low water, is passed, and continuing to the eastward about a mile the 
head of the bay is reached. The bay here narrows to a passageway (which turns 
about 180° to the northward around a sharp projecting point) connecting the head of 
the bay with the first lake or lagoon. On the inner side of this passage, and on the 
western shore, is an old saltery, now used for storing boats and fishing gear. The bot- 
tom of this passage is rocky, and rises in such a manner that on both tides it forms 
rapids, making slack water only when the tide is within about 2 feet of ordinary high 
water, so that the current usually flows out. This body of water may be termed the 
" first lake.^ The water was found practically fresh at all stages of the tide. The 
water that flows in during the last of the flood can only be slightly brackish, for the 
large discharge keeps the water brackish in the upper part of the bay, and the amount 
that flows in forms only an inconsiderable portion. 
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This lake is about a mile long by one-fourth of a mile wide, with a depth of from 
6 to 18 fathoms, with a muddy bottom. The banks around the western and southern 
shores are rocky. On the northern shore three small draining streams, only a few feet 
in width, enter. They run from the mountain for about one-fourth of a mile to the lake 
over a comparatively level bottom of sand and gravel. They flow into bights where 
it is marshy or grassy, and at this point the lake is shallow along the shore, with mud 
and sandy bottom. A large stream enters the southern side near the eastern end, 
where there is a large grassy flat. At the eastern end, near the northern shore, is the 
mouth of Naha Stream, the out- 
let of the interior lake system. 
Around the month is a grassy 
flat, and off it the water is rather 
shallow, with a sand and gravel 
bottom. It is a beautiful stream 
at this point, about 200 feet wide 
and 2 feet deep. It preserves 
its width for about half a mile, 
when the banks contract, forc- 
ing the water between two rocky 
X)oint8 about 40 feet apart, and 
200 feet above this point are 
falls about 75 feet wide and 8 
feet high. Half the height is a 
cascade; the rest is a straight 
fall on one 
side, while 
upon the 
other it is 

partly broken. The greater part of the water 
flows over the straight fall. The general course 
of the stream from the mouth to the falls is 
east-northeast, turning more to the northward 
at the falls, and then to the eastward. Above 
the falls the stream is about 125 feet wide, flow- 
ing between rocky banks over a sandy and 
gravelly bottom. The water is discolored. 

This salmon stream, one of the best in 
southeast Alaska, has suffered through the use 
of barricades. Until 1893 it was so solidly closed that it did not seem possible for a 
fish to pass through. That year the barricade was removed, and the stream has 
remained open ever since. Whether the stream was ever barricaded at the mouth of 
the outlet, near the eastern end of the lake, could not be ascertained. The barricade 
of 1893 and the earlier ones were placed at the head of the bay, where it contracts. 
A trap had been driven here almost entirely across the bay, but as few fish were taken 
more piles were driven, and, it is said, a close-mesh net was stretched across the stream 
BO effectually that not a salmon could pass. 

Fishing is carried on entirely with drag seines, one crew fishing in Naha Bay below 
the tidal rapids, and another in the first lake above the rapids. 
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The following shows the statistics of Naha Stream from 1887 to date. While the 
record is not very clear in some seasons, in the main it is correct: 



Year. 


Species. 


1887.. 


Kedfleh... 
Kedfleh... 



Dates. 



No. 



Not given 

Jane (flrstoii 18th, 50) ... 

Jaly 

Aagast (no record, but 
takai ttom totals). 

Total 



74,483 



2,153 
42,833 
30,218 



75,204 



This cannery was first operated in 1888. The above 
fish made 8,366 cases, averaging io the case. Cases 
of echoes not elven. The stream also famished 
90,^ hampbacks, ma1(ing6,20U cases, 16 to the case; 
and 67,600 more humpbacks were salted, making 000 
barrels, of 75 to the barrel. Judging from the reo- 
onis, tlie pack in 1888 was made entirely ttom the 
home sk-eam and Karta Bay fish. 



1889.. 


Bedflsh... 
Do.... 
Do 


1890.. 


Bedflsh... 
Do.... 




Cohoes 


1801.. 


Bedflsh . . . 
Do.... 
Do 




Cohoes.... 
Humpback 



June (first on 22d, 860) . . 

July 

August, to 20tli 



Total. 



June (first on 20th, 1,560). 

July 

August, to 28th 



Total 

Aug. 28 to Sept. 12. 



June (first on 14th, 40) 

July 

August, to 27th 



Total. 



3,003 
35,202 
36,730 



75,834 



10,921 

53,231 

3,507 



67,669 
4,827 



8,494 
69,551 
18, 351 



Year. 



1892. 



1893.. 



*96,396 
Aug. 20 to Sept. 11 1 *3,013 



1894. 
1895. 



1896. 



Species. 



1807. 



Bedflsh . . . . 

Do 

Do 

Cohoes 

Bedflsh.... 

Do 

Do 

B4)dfiBh.... 

Bedflsh 

Do 

Do 

Hampbacks 

Bedflsh.... 

Do 

Do 

Humpbacks 

Bedflsh.... 
Hnmpbatiks 



Date<i. 


No. 


June (first on 16th, 18) .. 
Jnlv 


52 
19. 585 1 


Auinist. to 18th 


2, 779 , 






. Total 


1 22, 416 
4,405 


Aug. 25 (0 Sept.9 


June (flrst on 23d, 850) . . . 
July 


1.532 

41, 154 

3,430 


Anirust. to 8th 




Total 


:46,116 




AoDroximate. .. . ........ 


56,490 




June (flrst on 20th) 

Joly 


1,347 

10,136 

3,250 


Aucnst. to 19th 




Total 


14, 733 




July (first on 19th) 

Aunst 


14, 465 
326,504 




Total 


340,969 




June (flrst on 19th) 

July 


621 
25.011 
18,150 


Auffust,to23d 




Total 


43,782 




July (flrston 18th) 

Aui(ust 


51,869 
309.869 




Total 


361,738 




July 7 to Aug. 14 

July to Aug. 24 


16,000 
130,000 



* Paid for outside fish, 6 cents each for redflsh, 9 cents for cohoes. 
t Another record gives a total for this year of 46,326. 
^ Another record givon for 1893 is 52,800. 

The average number of redfish taken per year, according to the above flgares, is 
53y555. The best authorities consider the stream good at present, under fair condi- 
tions, for 50,000 redfish, 5,000 cohoes, and 400,000 humpbacks, and, if properly cared 
for, it should yield 75,000 redfish per year. The stream seems ideal for salmon, and if 
improved, even under natural conditions, the run of fish could be increased very 
materially. No observations could be made on the spawning habits. It is improbable, 
however, that any humpbacks go over the falls, all spawning below ; but the redfish 
go over the falls into the lake system, and this makes the conditions favorable for 
keeping the humpbacks f^om disturbing the nests of the redfish. It is probable, 
however, that many redfish fail to get over the falls, and others that succeed are 
bruised and injured. A hatchery might be very successful not only at the falls, where 
there is an abundance of water and fish, but at Loring, where water could be supplied 
iTom a stream back of the cannery. 

At Loring they exi>ect a few red salmon from June 20 to July 1, and by the latter 
date to have the cannery started. Kedfish are then packed until the end of August, 
the latter part of this time, however, only in a scattering way and in connection with 
the other species. A few cohoes are packed during the early ]mrt of August, and 
this is continued until the cannery doses, about September 20, though these fish are 
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never very abundant. The hampbacks comiDeuce coining to the cannery about the 
middle of July and are packed until the latter part of August. The dog Halmon 
is very little used for canning. Sometimes a few find their way into humpback cans, 
but as a rule they are not used. A few hundred cases were packed at Loring in 1896, 
from July 17 to August 7, but none in 1897. 

During the winter of 1896-97, from the latter part of December until April, Kaha 
Bay was filled with small salmon from 6 to 10 inches in length. They were probably 
young king salmon, but they may have been redfish. They took the troll readily. No 
attempt was made at seining. A few were shipped fresh to Seattle, and a few others 
were salted for local use. They were full of spawn, but not ripe, and none entered 
the river. It is believed around Loring that 20,000 cases of these fish could have 
been packed. 

YES (OB M^ONALD) BAY. 

Yes (or McDonald) Bay is a narrow inlet opening into the western shore of Behm 
Oanal, extending in a general northwest direction about 20 miles to the northward of 
Loring. Midway the length of the bay, on the northern shore, is the cannery of tlie 
Boston Fishing and Trading Company. The buildings are on the peninsula formed 
by the bay and the right bank of Yes Bay Stream. 

In 1886 Rhode & Johnson located at Yes Bay and salted salmon. The following 
year the firm became Ford, Rhode & Johnson. Several thousand barrels were salted 
and part of the present cannery buildings were put up. In 1888 the cannery buildings 
were completed and several thousand barrels of salmon were salted. In 1889 the 
machinery was installed and a pack of between 4,000 and 5,000 cases made. The 
same year the Boston Fishing and Trading Company was incorporated, Ford & Bhode 
transferring their interests to that concern. The cannery is at present largely, if not 
entirely, owned, operated, and managed by Mr. D. W. Crowley, of Portland, Oregon. 
It is one of the smaller canneries of Alaska. While not equipped with all the latest 
appliances, it has packed between 20,000 and 25,000 cases per year for several years. 

The following statement shows the pack for 1896 and 1897 : 



Species. 


1896. 


1897. 




No. of 

fish per 

case. 


Date of packing. 

July 11 to Aug. 85.... 
Aag.aotoSept.15.... 
Aug. 5 to Sept. 5 


No. of 

oaaea 

packed. 


No. of 

fish per 

case. 


Date of packing. 


No. of 

oases 

packed. 


Bedflsh 


7,000 

2,100 

15,000 


9 



16 


July 12 to Sept 4.... 

Aug. 16 to Sept. 12 

July 12 to Sept 6.... 
July 17 to Aug. 7.... 

Total 


6,754 

1.644 

12.806 

1,096 


Q 


Cohoes 


s 


HamplMiokB 


15 


Total 












24,100 


22,300 













Note — From July 12th to September 12ih 3,087 cohoea were salted, making about ISfi barrels. 

In 1896 there were employed 15 white and 20 native fishermen, and in the cannery 
3 whites, 50 Chinese, and, during the busy season, 10 " klootchmen." Four drag seines 
were used, 80 to 140 fathoms long, 3-inch mesh, valued at $1.50 per fathom, and 1 
purse seine 320 fathoms long by 30 fathoms deep, 3-inch mesh, valued at $800. 

One small steamer, the RosiCj of 5 tons, crew of 2, and valued at $2,000, tends 
the cannery. An additional steamer is sometimes chartered during the busy season. 
There were 6 lighters, or fish-scows, valued at from $50 to $75 each, and 4 seine boats, 
valued at from $50 to $75 each. 

F. C. B., 1898—7 
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The cannery equipment in 1897 was the same as in 1896, except that in addition 
there was chartered the steamer Alaskay 38 net tons, crew 5, and valued at $5,000. 

The redfish packed at this cannery come almost entirely from the home stream and 
Ohecats, the latter being also fished for the Loring cannery. They are of the larger 
variety, averaging about 9 to the case. Yery few fish are bought. At Yes Bay the 
redfish run in snfiicient numbers to permit the commencement of packing about the 




Sketch of Yo8 Bay Stream and Lake. 

middle of July. In 1894 packing was begun on July 17 ; in 1895 on July 14; in 1896 on 
July II, and in 1897 on July 12. It is expected that the cannery can be operated for 
redfish from July 15 to August 25. At the time of our visit, July 2 and 3, salmon 
were seen jumping in the bay, stream, and lake, but the manager stated that a sufficient 
number had not come in to warrant operating the cannery before the time mentioned. 

The humpbacks are from Stewart Bay, Hot Springs, Burroughs Bay, Stewart 
River, Gredney Pass, and other localities where they school* About 225,000 are used, 
only a few being taken in the home stream. Gohoes are found scattering in different 
localities. 
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Yes Bay Stream empties into the bay near the cannery. At the widening of the 
month, where it enters the bay, a pile trap ocenpies three-foarths of the width of the 
stream at high water. The census report of 1890 states that as many as 5,000 salmon 
are taken out of this trap in a day. The stream flows with a strong cnrrent, in a 
general southeast direction, over a rocky and bowldery bed for almost its entire 
length. Ijt is about a mile long, from 40 to 60 feet wide, and from 2 to 5 feet deep, 
carrying a large volume of water. 

About 200 yards above the mouth of the stream, at the head of tide water, a 
partly dismantled barrier was found, which could be made efifective, thereby closing 
the stream in a few hours. This barricade is of similar construction to those already 
described, except that the rails are separated like the rafters of a house, and gratings, 
or Indian fences, were formerly secured over them, and over all a wire netting. Some 
of the wire nettings had been carried away, but could easily be replaced. 

The stream is the outlet to a lake, and about ^ mile below it widens to about 200 
yards, forming a lakelet about 6 feet deep with sand and gravel bottom. Immediately 
below the outlet is a rapid 150 feet long, 40 feet wide, by 2^ feet deep, and the stream, 
falling about 4 feet, spreads over granite bowlders to a width of 80 feet. A large 
stream with a delta enters at the rapids from the eastward. Above the outlet is a log 
jam, over which the lake can be crossed. 

The lake lies in a general northwest- and-southeast direction, and is about 3 miles 
long by I to ^ mile wide. It is deep, especially along the northern side, where the 
mooutains come to the edge. On the southern side are several shallow bights, in 
whiok marshy streams enter. A number of cascades were noted along the northern 
shore, two of them having grassy banks and gravelly beaches near the point of dis- 
charge. With these, exceptions, the shores along this section are rocky and steep. 
The head was not visited, but it is reported that a large stream enters where the lake 
turns in between two mountain ranges. It is said that there is a second small lake 
connected with the main lake by a stream having a high fall, but no one could be 
found who had ever visited it. The main lake can be reached by trail from the bay, 
near the upper end, at a point about 2 miles from the cannery. The trail runs in a 
general northerly direction and is about half a mile long. 

The following is the record of the Yes Bay fishery for a number of years. The 
figures for years prior to 1893 are not available. 



Year. 



1893 
18M 
1805 
1806 



Speoies. 



Redflsh. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



Dates. 



July 11 to Aag.25 



Total 
oatoh. 


Year. 


Species. 


26,292 
21.541 
42,007 
46,700 


1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 


Redflsh 

Oohoos 

Humpbacks 
Dog sialmon . 



Dates. 



July 11 to Sept 4. 
Aug. 11 to Sept 14 
July 12 to Sept 4 . 
July 17 to Aug. 7 . 



No. of 

fish per 

case. 



9 
6 

15 
6 



Total 
catch. 



60,900 

9,511 

185,608 

5.862 



This stream has been barricaded for many years. It has a fine lake system, and 
under fair conditions should yield 50,000 redfish per year. It is said that some years 
ago as many as 70,000 were taken from it. The locality seems well adapted for a 

hatchery. 

In 1896, from July 15 to 20, an Indian supplied the cannery with about 100 king 
salmon taken in gill nets in the vicinity of Burroughs Bay. They were all very large, 
some of them reaching 89 pounds in weight. The cannery commenced packing thenr, 
but as there were so many white-meated ones it declined to take any more. The 
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loauag^r has uitder consideration the advisability of attempting a pack of king salmon. 
They can be taken and are in good condition as early as May 15, or as soon as the ice 
is clear of the bay. 

GAEOATS. 

In Behm Canal, about 2 miles east of New Eddystone Rock, is an indentation or 
bay which receives a stream called Ohecats. This stream is said to have large red 
salmon and to be capable of yielding 10,000 a year. 

The following figures were obtained, but no complete record was available: 




Species. 



Redtlsh 

Redfish 

Redfish 

Coboea 

Humpbacks 
Dog salmou. 



Total 
number. 



9.080 
10,712 
15,220 

480 
20,682 

821 



Average 
number 
per case. 



Season of run. 



Canneries to wbicb 
consigned. 





6 

15 





July 12 to Aug. 12 
July 10 to Aug. 28 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 1 
Jnly 21 to Aug. 15 . 
July 28 to Aug. 2 . 



TesBay. 

Yes Bay and Loring. 

Do. 
Yes Bay, 

Yes Bay and Loring. 
Yes Bay. 



There are many streams entering Behm Canal and its branches that should be 
examined, but, so far as known, no others that have many redlish. 

BURROUGHS BAY. 

At a point where Behm Canal turns at right angles to the southward. Burroughs 
Bay enters, and at its head is the Unuk Biver, one of the largest streams of south- 
east Alaska, and said to contain king salmon, redfish, and coboes. On the eastern 
shore, near the head of the bay, was formerly a cannery known as the Cape Lees 
Packing Company. Mr. James Miller operated a saltery here in 1886 and 1887. lu 
1888 Messrs. Andrew and Benjamin Young, of Astoria, built the cannery and operated 
it in 1888, 1889, and 1890; it made no pack after the latter year. In 1892 the cannery 
Joined the Alaska Packing Association, and in 1893 it became one of the canneries of 
the Alaska Packers' Association. In 1894 it was dismantled, part of the machinery 
going to Loring and part to Wrangell. Mr. Miller states that from 1,200 to 1,500 
cases of king salmon could be packed at Burroughs Bay, but that the proportion of 
white meated fish is very large. He also stated that he had taken salmon there 
weighing 90 i)ounds. 

TUOBNB BAY. 

Thorne Bay is an arm of Clarence Strait on the eastern side of Prince of Wales 
Island. Formerly all the waters to the westward of a line drawn from Tolstoi Point 
to Tolstoi Island were known as Tolstoi Bay. The chart has named the eastern bay 
" Tolstoi,'' and the western one " Thorne Bay," but the latter is still i-eferred to as 
"Tolstoi," causing much confusion. In the bay named Tolstoi on Chart A there are 
no red salmon streams — in fact, no streams of any importance — while in Thorne Bay 
there is one very large stream, which empties into the head of the northwest arm, and 
differs entirely Irom any of the other streams thus far visited. It partakes more of 
the nature of a river, having a large estuary, and fiows through a comparatively flat 
and level country, with the tide ascending a considerable distance. It is an outlet of a 
lake whose source is said to be from 12 to 15 miles from the mouth. No white man 
hi the vicinity has ever visited it, and all that is known of it is from information given 
by an old Indian who hunts there during the winter. It is said there is a chain of 
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lakes at tbe bend, and that seyeral tribntariea to the river have lake xnnvseB. As it 
would have taken eeveral weeks to thoroughly explore tho locality, only,-thu lower 
course of tbe 8tre»Di was exaRiioed. _ ' . 

From the month of the stream to the 
head of tide water is a distance of about 2J 
miles. At low water the stream ruos a 
winding; course through uncovered flats 
HDd gransf banks, at ]>laces separating 
into several channeln or sloughs, while at 
high water these flats and banks are all 
covered, and it lias the appearance of a 
large bay 2 miles long in a general eost-and- 
wcst direction, with a greatest width of five- 
eighths of a mile, with wooded islets (one 
chree-eighths of n mile long) and heavily 
womled banks. The mouth is contracted 
to a width of about one-eighth of a mile, 
the flats extending into the outer bay some 
distance outaide of tbe natural banks. 
These Hats n&brd excellent fining ground 
nt low water. At the head of tide water, 
where tbe stream flows between rocky 
banks, it is contracted to a width of 45 
I't'et, expanding as it proceeds toward the 
sea to 120 feet, and about three-eighths of 
a mile down it opens out to 300 yards, 
contracting again about oneeighth of a 
mile beyond, and then opening into the 
Inrge high-water bay. At this point i« a 
small wing of rocks and rails and the rem- 
nant of a wire net, which probably formed 
at one time a barricade. The depth here 
St high water would be aboat 7 feet. There 
are no indications that the stream has 
been barricnderl in recent years. 

The bottom over the flat generally con- 
nifltsof gravel and sand; in the narrower 
part it is rocky, and above tide level be- 
comes more so, though for about a (lunrter 
of a mile above it runs through bottom 
laiids between wide, high gravel banks, 
heavily woo4lc(t and iu scmio places grassy. 

Tbe fall of the main stream is slight, and ^''"'"' "'' """"" " "'""' "' '"'"'"* ^'- "'"'•' 
,, ., , ■ 1 L ..■ at low water. Iriimiiimilh to ht-ad li<le wiitor. 

occasionally there are deep pools. At the HiRh-water m»rk m h««vy line.. 
tinieoConr visit the main stream, above the 

intlueueoof the tide, had an average depth of 18 inches over a riflle lH feet wide. Half 
a mile below the high-water mark the stream becomes brackish, increasing in salinity 
toward the mooth; yet it is said that humpbacks spawn all over these tidal flats, and 
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&equent1}r,'j^iifae tide falls, tbe eggB are exposed to tlie snii, and the sea birds feed 

upon tljei^J^ 'Tbe shoals and flats at the mouth of the stream barely admit a boat at 

loW^atef, but at high water one may go up the stream as far as tide water estends. 
\,U,\ -About 1888 a saltery was established on the northern shore of the entering arm 
■.'*&l Thorne Bay. Tbe following year it was sold to the cannery at Loriog, then operated 

by the Cutting Packing Company, of San Francisco. In 1893 this saltery was sold to 

Mr. Robert Bell, who moved it to its present site and abandoned the old station. Two 

or three Indian houHes are all that now remain at that point. The salt«ry at present 

is located on the upper end of the northwest s **■ =*"— -»■ — -*■ *i- * 

end of the river flats, and is not only close to 

beat harbors in southeast Alaska. The salte: 

of it are several dwellings. The owner lives i 
No flsh were salted for the first two year 

carried to Loring and sold fresh for packiu 

valued at $1,500. Eight men are employed i 

and 20 men for one month during the time 

are nsed, 3-incb mesh, 125 fathoms long by 5 fa 

Four seine boats, valued at $50 each, are emp 
The following incomplete statistics give a 

stream: 



Time of fliiliiiig. 

July B(o Aug. n. 
July 10(0 Sept. 10, 

Aag.IIloSept.l.. 



It was ascertained at Loring that 600 hi 
barrels of eohoes were salted in 1897, It was 
yield annually 5,000 re<ltish, 25,000 coboes, ai 
early redfish stream, the first arrivals, from J 
and that tbe rim usually ends aboot AugnsI 
seem that it will furnish perhaps 10,000 redt 
redlish have commenced to ran many are take 
They are very thin and the intestines are fouE 

Tbe stream is also known as having v\ 
api)earing about July 5, and the run contin 
flsh are small; in fact, it is said that the coh< 
those from the streams on the mainland being 
from August 1 to September 1, the flsh avera^ 
a small one. The dog salmon run with the hi 
ran from Novemlier to April, though scatterii 
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year in various spawning conditions. Spent steelheads have frequently been taken 
on their return to the sea. 

Trout are numerous in this stream, and not only here but everywhere in Alaska 
the cry is to exterminate them, or at least not to protect them by law, as they are 
regarded as the greatest enemies to the salmon, destroying the eggs in countless num- 
bers. Dolly Varden trout are found running from June 10 to July 15, and follow the 
salmon to the spawning-beds. The cut-throat trout also come down to brackish water 
about the same time. 

In 1895 three shad were taken in a trap in Thorne Bay, and it is believed that 
if traps were more extensively used shad would probably be taken in many different 
localities in southeast Alaska. 

UNION BAY. 

On the western side of Cleveland Peninsula, and opening into Ernest Sound, is 
Union Bay. In this locality is a small red-salmon stream fished by Mr. Myers, who 
sells the catch, with that of Kina, in Kasaan Bay, which he also fishes, to the Loring 
cannery. 

The following records have been obtained: 



Speoies. 

Redfish 

Do 

Cohoes 



1896. 

Dates. 

July 16 to 8] . 
Aa^. 3 to7... 
Sept. lie 14.. 



Number. 



3,258 
1,393 
1,408 



1887. 



1 



Species. 

Kedfish..:.. 

Cohoefl 

Hnmpbacks 



Dates. 



July 26 to Aug. 26 

8ept,lto20 

July 26 to Aag. 26 



Number. 



4,700 
3,250 
0.874 



WRANGBLL. 

In 1887 the Aberdeen Packing Company, of Astoria, Oreg., built a cannery on 
the Stikine Biver, about 8 miles above the mouth, with the intention of making the 
entire pack from the catch of this river. After packing two seasons, in the fall of 
1888 and spring of 1889, the cannery was moved to Point Highfield, on the northern 
end of Wrangell Island, and operations commenced under the name of the (ilacier 
Packing Company. In 1892 it entered the Alaska Packing Association and was 
closed, and in 1893 it joined the Alaska Packers' Association, and has since been 
operated by that organization. In 1896 it was enlarged, and now has a capacity of 
1,500 cases per day. The cannery is located in a small bight to the eastward of and 
just inside of Point Highfield, about 1^ miles from Wrangell postofiice, and 2 miles 
from the flats at the mouth of the Stikine Eiver. 

In 1896 the cannery employed 20 white fishermen, and received the catch of 70 
natives. In the cannery were 8 whites, 4 native women, and 80 Chinese. The can- 
nery fishermen used for king salmon 14 large gill nets, each 250 fathoms long, 24 meshes 
deep, 8^inch mesh, valued at 40 cents per fathom ; for redfish and cohoes, 14 small 
gill nets, each 200 fathoms long, 26 meshes deep, O^inch mesh, valued at 40 cents i)er 
fathom, and 9 drag seines, from 50 to 150 fathoms long, 3 to 8 fathoms deep, valued at 
$1.50 per fathom. 

The vessels engaged were the steamer Piirtton, 14 net tons, crew 5, value $10,500, 
and the steamer Ella RohlffSy 37 net tons, crew 5, value $14,000. Usually but one of 
these tenders is used. The ship Oeo. SJcolJieldy 1,276 tons net, value $16,000, with a 
crew of fishermen, was used as a transport The same arrangement is made here as 
at Ix)ring. The ship brings the outfit to the cannery in the spring and moors in the 
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Stream ; the crew ttieii become flstiermeii, and the officers do duty in connection with 
the cannery. In the fall the ship carries the itack and outflt bacli. The cannery uuee 
2 liglitere, one valued at $50, the other at $400; 14 Columbia Biver boats, valued at 
$180 each, and 20 skiffs, dories, etc., valued at $26 each. 



Thix cannery and that at Pyramid Harbor are the only ones in southeast Alaska 
that pack king salmon, and even at these places this flsb tbrms a very small pai-t of 
tlie pack. 

The following gives the statistics of the pack for 1806: 



i>a2:>i«jiiiieaa.. 



I All Ukeii in rill neta ■round mouth of Slik- 

' laeRiver. Thcw Hih would appHir to a»r- 

ngu ftboot la Douods. bul the sval jkverago 

Dnmbrr. mnay kiviyiiiiiinied nt tbe fMtnrj- 
uid many olhera «> uot uwd became thoj 
are whltomealed. 

I Abouini,OOOIakeniiniundnieutliDrgtikli.B 



H taken Id lill neta aronnd nonlh o 
ikine Hirer; the reat in dras aeinu 
varage velglit said lobcBlmuIirpoiinUii 



1S.4 < All takes in dncH 
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In 1897 tbe cannery received and packed the following Halmon, according to tlie 
cannery books: 



Species. 


Dates. 


Total 
namber 
of fish. 


Namber 
of cases. 


Number 

of fish 

per case. 


Remarks. 


KinK 


1897. 

May 1 5 to Jane 26 

June26 to Ang. 6 

Jnly 7 to Sept. 15 

July 12 to Aug. 18 


4,946 

70,870 

76,153 

662,56a 


1,246 

7,428 

8.620 

28,624 


3.9 

9.5 

8.8 

23.1 


All t«ken in gill nets at 
mouth of Stikine River. 


Redflsh 


echoes 

Humpbacks 



In 1896 and 1897 the cannery paid $5.50 per 100 for redfish and cohoes at the fish- 
eries, and $7 per 100 delivered; and for hampbacks 50 cents per 100, the steamer calling 
for them. The ran of redfish in 1897 was very small, bat hampbacks were so plentiful 
that the canneries here, as elsewhere, did not have the facilities for handling the catch. 

The fishing contract here differs from that at Loring on accoant of the gill-net 
fishing. The company pays each man $125 for his services in taking the transport 
vessel to the cannery and back to San Francisco, and for discharging and loading at 
the cannery. There are two men to a gill-net oatfit. When fishing commences the 
cannery snpplies the gear and pays 5 cents for king salmon and 2^ cents each for 
redfish and cohoes. The fishermen also receive their board and lodging. The Chinese 
contract price for packing is 40 cents per case. 

The streams supplying the cannery at Wrangell are the following: Stikine River, 
Salmon Bay, Bed Bay, Lake Bay, Whale Passage, Ratz Harbor, Old Village, Anan 
(Bradfield Canal), KahSheets, Wrangell Narrows, and incidentally a few fish are 
received from Shipley Bay and Point Barrie. 

STIKINE BIVEB. 

The Stikine River (see Chart A) is the largest in southeast Alaska, and is the 
only one that is navigable; but as yet it has no very important relation to the salmon 
fisheries. A small stern-wheel steamer of light draft makes occasional trips to the 
trading posts located on its upper waters. The Cassiar gold discovery, near its head- 
waters, gave it additional interest in 1875-1877, and it has been much talked of as 
a route to the upper Yukon. It is said to receive the waters of 300 glaciers. It dis- 
charges through a wide delta with numerous shallow channels and a current of from 
3 to 4 miles an hour, but in the upper waters, where it rushes through the canyons, 
the velocity probably reaches 10 miles. The fiats formed by the river silt close the 
passages to the northward between the islands and the mainland, except for small 
boats. 

It is believed that the run of all species of salmon up this river is large, and, if 
th^y could be easily captured, several canneries might be supplied; but only gill- net 
fishing is feasible, and on account of the wide expanse of river mouth, the numerous 
snags and bowlders, and strong currents, this method is not very profitable, as the 
best salmon are obtained in Alaska for a cent a pound, and in some places for little 
more than a cent a fish. The fishing here is carried on around the flats at the mouth 
of the river, in the sloughs and channels where the current is not too strong. Usually 
the gill nets are anchored; sometimes they are drifted. The Wrangell cannery in a 
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good season expects to obtain from the Stikiuefrom 4,000 to 8,000 king salmon, 30, 
redfish, and 30,000 cohoes. It is probable that few salmon go to the headwaters, 
they enter the nameroas lower tributaries. 

Fishing for king salmon commences about May 15, or as much earlier as the ioe 
permit, and continues until the latter part of June, when the redfish begin to ruD ; 
fishing gear is then changed. It is the general belief in Alaska that king sal 
will run only in the streams carrying glacial water. Of the king salmon taken 
about one in six has white meat, the same ratio being preserved throughout 
fishing season. 

The only available record for the Stikine is for 1897, and is as follows: 



Species. 



Kiuar 

Kedftsh 

Coboes 

Humpbacks 



Dates. 



May 15 to Jane 25. 
Jo]ie25toJuly 30 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 
July 12 to Aug. 18 



Number. 



4,880 
21.206 
19.722 
20,394 



The limited time permitted the examination of only one stream fished for tl 
cannery, Kah-Sheets, and the others are referred to briefly with such data as 001 
be obtained. Bed Bay, Salmon Bay, Lake Bay, and Whale Passage are locality 
claimed and fished by Mr. Thomas McCauley. Several years ago there was a sail 
at each of these fisheries, but they are now consolidated into one, which is located 
Whale Passage. The catch from the streams in these places is sold by contract 
the Wrangell cannery. 

PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. NORTHEAST SIDE. 

In this region are located Lake Bay, Whale Passage, Salmon Bay, Red Bay, aj 
Eatz Harbor. Lake Bay is situated on the northeast side of Prince of Wales Ish 
(see Chart A) on.the passage inside of Stevenson Island. The approaches are all 
and the bay inaccessible for a large vessel. The stream is known as a coho stre^ 
and the run is the earliest in southeast Alaska, but the fish are small. It is said 
have a capacity of from 50,000 to 60,000 cohoes and 5,000 to 10,000 redfish. Th< 
are, however, no records for. redfish. 

The following records of cohoes from Lake Bay were obtained: 



189(5. 


Dates. 


Nuuiber 
taken. 


Julvl to July 31 


23.064 

25,629 

9,452 


In August 


Sept. 1 to Sept. 16 


Total 


58,145 





1897. 


»•««»■ ^ti^",^' 


Julv 7 to July 31 


8,353 


Aue. 2 to Auff. 31 


21,589 
17,642 


Sopt.2to Sept. 12 




Total 


47,584 





Whale Passage is about 5 miles to the westward of Lake Bay. The sti 
which is essentially a humpback stream, is in the northwest arm of the pi 
The saltery, operated here by Mr. Thomas McCauley, utilizes the fish that can 
be handled at Wrangell. The stream is said to have a capacity of 200,000 hui 
backs and from 2,000 to 3,000 cohoes. 1,400 hiilf-barrels of humpback bellies 
salted in 1897. 
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The following gives the only available data for Whale Passage: 



Yew. 



Species. 



1896. 
1897. 



Dates. 



Ck>hoe8 Aug. 18 to Sept 11 

Humpbacks July 12 to Aug. 18. 



Number 
taken. 



2,050 
225,000 



No record was kept of hainpbacks in 1896, as the contract was " by the case," 
but the catch was made from August 1 to September 1. No record was made of 
cohoes in 1897. 

Salmon Bay is on the northeast side of Prince of Wales Island, about 10 miles 
from Whale Passage. It is a small bay with a lake outlet in the northwest end. The 
stream has a capacity for 20,000 redfish. 

Bed Bay is about G miles westward of Salmon Bay. At its head, on the eastern 
side, is a redfish stream with a capacity of from 18,000 to 24,000 fish. 

The following are the available records of Salmon Bay and Ked Bay: 





Salmon Bay. 




KedBay. 


Year. 


Species. 


Dates. 


No. of 
fish. 


Species. 


Dates. 


No. of 
fish. 


1896 
1896 
1897 


Redfish 

Cohoes 

Bedtlsh 


July 1 to 30 

Aug. 1 to 31 

July 1 to 15 


19,725 

2,682 

15,012 


Redfish 

Do 

Do 


July 18 to July 81 

Aug. 1 to Sept.1 

July 7 to July 29 


16,348 

4,543 

12,004 



Ratz Harbor is situated on the northeast shore of Prince of Wales Island, about 
15 miles north of Tolstoi. At the northwest end of the harbor a stream enters, which 
is reported to yield 60,000 humpbacks, and is fished by the Wrangell cannery when 
the supply of hum{)back8 from streams nearer their route is short. There are no 
records for this stream. 

OLD VILLAGE. 

In the southern part of Zimovia Strait, about 6 miles below ]>eserted Village, is a 
ro(;ky bay making into Wrangell Island. At the head of this bay is a stream, having 
a capacity of from 15,000 to 20,000 redfish, fished by Wrangell cannery. 

The statistics for 1897 are as follows: 



Species. 



Redfish I 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 



Dates. 



June 28 to 30 

July3 to 27 

Aug. 1 to6 

Aug. 6 to 81 

July 12 to Aug. 18 



No. 



907 

13. 181 

8,050 

1.992 

42,169 



ANAN, BBADFIELD CANAL. 

At the entrance to Bradfield Canal, on the southern shore, in the angle formed 
by the shore line running first east from Point Wards and then north, is a stream 
which is fished by, the Wrangell cannery, and which supplies a large number of 
humpbacks. The fish commence to run in the first part of July, and the stream is 
reported good for 300,000. In 1897 the Wrangell cannery obtained 375,000 hump- 
backs between July 12 and August 18. 
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WRANGELL NARROWS. 

Opposite Finger Point is a small stream which supplies, under ordinary conditions^ 
2,000 reddsh. In the northern end, in the bight opposite Turn Point, is a stream 
which supplied Wrangell cannery in 1897, from August 18 to September 1, with 4,904 
cohoes. This is also a good humpback stream. 

KAH-SHEETS. 

At the entrance to Duncan Canal, on the western shore, in the upper end of the 
bowldery bay inside of Lung Island, a redtish stream was examined. Its mouth is 
north of a narrow tongue of land making to the eastward and to the northward of a 
house occupied by a number of Indians. The stream is a lake outlet, about 3 miles 
long in a general east-and-west direction, and 60 to 70 feet between banks, but at the 
time of our visit the flow was only about 20 feet wide and G inches deep. The bed is 




Sket^jh of Kab -Sheets Stream. "* 

generally rock and Qoarse gravel. At four different places the stream drops in falls 
and cascades. The lake appeared to be from 3 miles to 6 miles long by | mile wide, 
and is deep toward the center. The bottom, near the outlet, is mud and sand, aud 
gravelly in a few places near the shore. This stream has a capacity of about 5,000 
redfish. In 1897 it supplied the cannery at Wrangell as follows: 



Species . 



Redfish 
Cohoes 



Bates. 



July 3 to 28.. 
Aug. 1 to 3 . . 
Aug. 14 to 28 



No. 



3,502 

616 

1,951 



POINT BARRIE. 

Point Barrie is the southwest point of Kupreanof Island, and in this vicinity ift 
a stream said to have a capacity of 10,000 redfish. A small saltery is located here| 
and is operated with the fishery by Cyrus Orr. All the fish are sold fresh that can 
be disposed of in that way, but it is out of the track of cannery steamers. Occa- 
sionally a few are sent to Wrangell on the small mail steamer. In 1897 Wrangell 
received 692 redfish in that way. In 1890, when the census was taken, there was a 
small Indian village here and a store. Population, 89 Indians and 3 whites. Th0 
Baranoflf Packing Company, of Redfish Bay, received from Point Barrie 4,467 redfiak 
between July 9 and 20, 1892. 



H-SHEETS STRE»M 
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SHIPLEY BAY. 

Shipley Bay is on the western side of Prince of Wales Island, and at its head has 
a stream which is said to yield 12,000 redtish annually. A small saltery on the bay is 
operated by Walter Kosmikolf, together with the fishery. This stream, like that at 
Point Barrie,' is oat of the track of cannery steamers, and a few salmon and salmon 
trout are salted and a few sold fresh. In 1897 the Wrangell cannery received 700 
redflsh from this fishery by mail steamer. The Redfish Bay cannery, in 1892, from 
July 9 to 20, took 6,762 redfish, and in 1893, from July 8 to 30, 5,295 redfish from this 
stream. These are the only records obtainable. 

All these streams supplying the Wrangell cannery should be further examined. 

ETOLIN ISLAND. 

In 1892 Mr. J. O. Callbreath established a salmon hatchery on a small stream that 
never was known to run many redfish. It flows into the head of McHenry Inlet, 
on the western side of Etolin Island. The hatchery was built and is operated with 
the belief that salmon return to the parent stream. Mr. Callbreath has given the 
subject of Alaska salmon much study. He believes that artificial propagation will 
increase the run of this stream to such an extent that they can be taken in large 
numbers and sold with profit to the canneries. 

KLAWAK. 

Elawak is on the western side of Prince of Wales Island, near the head of an 
inlet of the same name, which is an arm of Bucarelli Bay. It is off the regular line of 
travel, but is on the mail route between Wrangell and Howkan, and once a month a 
small mail steamer calls at the post ofiice here. The oldest cannery in Alaska is in 
operation at Elawak, and in connection with it a steam sawmill and store. During the 
summer the settlement has a population of 300, of which number 275 are Indians and 
the rest white and mixed. There are about 50 houses in the vicinity, and also a school 
maintained by the Government. The cannery is one of two that have always been 
operated by Indian labor, and it is this enterprise that has made the village. The 
Indians employed are Haidas from the south, and Henegas (Thliuget) from the north 
and vicinity. The village is practically deserted during the winter, except by the 
cannery watchman and the storekeeper, the Indians going to their winter villages. 

A saltery was operated at the place now known as Klawak until 1878, when it was 
purchased, with all its rights, etc., for $5,000 by the North Pacific Trading and Packing 
Company, and the present cannery was built that year. This was the pioneer in the 
salmon-packing business in Alaska and now enjoys the distinction of being the oldest 
cannery in operation, and of having made a pack every year since it was started. It 
has a capacity of 400 cases per day, but it has been worked to 700 cases when occasion 
demanded. The plant differs somewhat from those recently installed, in that less 
machinery is used and the pack is largely made by hand. The cutting, filling, and 
capping are all done by hand, and the cookers are old-fashioned, with dome-shaped 
or cylindrical covers that are raised by tackle to admit the trays, and then lowered 
and clamped. The plant, however, is very complete; the buildings are large and 
well-aired, there is plenty of room, the wharves are in good condition, and every- 
thing is thoroughly clean. It is said that the pack made here is second to none in 
the market. 
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The cannery at Klawak is one of the smaller canneries of Alaska. It packs from 
12,000 to 16,000 cases, the fish being obtained from the streams north and south of the 
cannery. The field was clear until 1896, when the cannery at Hunter Bay was built, 
and since that time the fishermen of the two canneries resort to the same streams on 
the south end of Prince of Wales Island. Ten years ago the Klawak cannery 
received fish from as far south as Hessa, and even from Nichols Bay, but in late years 
the principal sources of supply of redfish have been Hetta, the home stream, and Sar- 
Kar, with small intervening streams that some years have furnished from 1,000 to 
2,000 redfish. Gohoes are nowhere very abundant in this district during the canning 
season, though the Indians say that large schools frequently come in after the cannery 
people leave. The Indian's idea of a large number, however, is usually measured by 
his own wants. He has no conception of a large number with reference to a cannery 
supply. 

The Hetta stream has already been described. 

The steam sawmill connected with the cannery has a capacity of 15,000 feet per 
day, but is only used for making boxes and supplying local demands. 

The work at Klawak, from the taking of the fish in the streams to the loading of 
the cases containing the canned product on board the ocean carriers, is nearly all done 
by Indians — ^men, women, and children. From the earliest operations of the cannery 
until 1896 Indian labor has been exclusively employed, but in that year two Chinese 
were engaged, one for cap-cutting and the other for final testing and as general expert. 
In 1897 seven Chinese were employed, and the manager had under consideration the 
feasibility of using Chinese and doing away with Indian labor, chiefly upon the ground 
of economy, but also because Chinese labor is more certain and more easily controlled. 
If, at the beginning of or during a season, the cannery should decline to accede to the 
demands of the Indians for increased wages, a strike is apt to result, causing the loss 
of a pack. 

In 1896 the cannery employed 2 white and 40 native fishermen; and in the can- 
nery the help consisted of 7 whites, 32 klootchmen, 30 men and boys, and 2 Chinese. 
There were used 4 seines, each 110 fathoms long, and valued at $300 each. The 
steamer Klawack^ of 11 tons, with a crew of 4, and valued at $5,000, and the steamer 
Cora^ with a crew of 3, and valued at $1,000, were the vessels employed; but in spring 
and fall a vessel was chartered as a transport. One fish-scow valued at $100, and 4 
seine-boats valued at $90 each, were also used. 

The following table gives the packs for 1896 and 1897 : 



Si»eoie0. 


Dates. 


Knmber 
of oaaet 
packed. 


Number 

of flflh 

per case. 


Hemarka. 


Bedflsh 


1886. 

July 19 to Aug. 23 

Aug. 15 to Sept 25 ... . 
July 24 to Aug. 10 

1897. 

June 26 to Aug. 31 

Aug. 18 to Sept. 20 

July 26 to Aug. 22 


14,089 

3,073 

613 

9,520 
1,995. 
4,190 


r 

13 
8to9{ 
22 

V 

221 


40 barrels of salmon bellies were 
salted, 300 cases of clams were 
packed (24 two- pound cans to 
the case), also 300 cases of 
clam juice (24 one-pint cans 
per case). 

200 cases of clams and 200 oases 
of Clara j nice were also packed. 


Cohoes. .............. 


HaniDbaoks ......... 


Hedfish 


Cohoes 


HniDDbacks 





The sawmill and its machinery are valued at $13,000. The machinery also ftur- 
nishes the motive power for the cannery. The cannery buildings, complete with 
storehouse, wharves, tramways, machinery, tools, fixtures, retorts, etc., are valued at m 
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little under $20^000. The whole property^ including all the above, cannery and saw- 
mill, buildings, dwellings, wharves, tools, fixtures, and machinery, steamers, boats, 
seines, etc., but exclusive of material on hand, is valued at about $50,000. 

When salmon were being packed it was noticed that the butchers on the fish float 
threw all the heads into canoes waiting alongside to receive them, and many canoe 
loads were carried away. Ui>on inquiry it was learned that the heads are put in 
baskets or bags placed along the shores between the high and low water marks, 
weighted with stones to keep them in place, and left for a week or ten days until 
thoroughly ripe; the snout or nose is then cut off and consumed by the Indians as a 
great delicacy. 

PACKING OLAMS AT KLAWAIC 

The clams in this vicinity are very abundant, and in the late summer and fall 
they are in excellent condition for packing, being full-flavored and white. In the 
spring they are very dark. The cannery each fall makes a small pack of a few hun- 
dred cases when the run of salmon grows slack, and the plant is idle several days at a 
time for want of Ash. Owing to the great range of tide in Alaska and the great dif- 
ferences in the range, clams can only be obtained in quantities for a few days during 
the spring tides, so that if there were a large demand for them the pack would have 
to be incidental to the salmon pack or to some other industry to make it pay. So far, 
however, there has been very little demand for this product; the company has been 
unable to introduce it in competition with eastern goods. The clams are delicious, 
and the juice as prepared is pure and unadulterated except by the steam in cooking. 

The Klawak cannery usually takes a few days in September for the clam pack, 
and prior to that time it notifies the Indians that clams will be purchased. Ten 
cents a bucketful is paid, the bucket holding about a peck. The wharf is first 
thoroughly cleansed and the clams are spread in one layer over it. A stream of salt 
water is then directed over them from a steam pump until they are perfectly clean. 
The clams are next put in a large perforated cylinder or tub holding about 8 bushels, 
and this rests on iron crosspieces placed over the upper end of a tight metal tub, 
which is a little larger in diameter and about one-third the height of the vessel in 
which the clams are placed. The whole is so arranged that in cooking, when the 
steam passes through the perforated tub holding the clams, the juice will fall into 
the lower tub. The tubs are made cylindrical in order to fit the retorts used here. 
The clams are then placed in the retorts, cooked under pressure at a temperature of 
22iP F. for twenty minutes, and then removed and placed on long, slatted tables, 
around which are seated ^^klootchmen," who remove the meat and cut off the black 
siphon or snout. The meat is carried to another table, cleansed by being passed 
through hot salt- water, and then packed into 2-pound cans. When the c;iu is filled 
to the top with meat, hot juice is poured in, completely filling all the spaces, and the 
cans then go the solderer, by whom they are sealed. 

The juice, when removed fh)m the retorts, is put into a barrel, and what is not 
used for filling up the cans of clams Is i)oured into separate tins, each holding a pint. 
One-pound salmon cans are used for the juice, with caps having a small aperture to 
admit of soldering. After the cans are sealed they are tested, cooked, vented, sealed, 
cooked, tested, cooled, lacquered, tested, labeled, and cased. The day the cannery 
was visited 1,092 buckets of clams were packed, making 224 cases of 24 two-pound tins 
of clams and 190 cases of 24 one-pint tins of juice. 
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The ludians do all the work. They are neat, clean, and tidy, perform their work 
deftly, and receive $1 per day. It is extra work and not paid for by the piece. Before 
work was commenced about forty klootchmen presented themselves for employment, 
and from this number the manager made his selection. 

EXAWAK STREAM. 

Near the upper end of Klawak Inlet is a large island, close to the eastern shore, 
and around the northern end of this island is a narrow channel leading to the can- 
nery, which, with the village, is on the southern end of a head making out from the 
main shore of Prince of Wales Island. A narrow passage around the cannery leads 
back of the buildings to a salt-water basin less than half a mile in diameter. This 
basin receives the waters of the home stream. 

Klawak Stream is a lake outlet and from the lake it flows in a general west- 
southwest direction for 2^ miles, with an average width of fully 100 feet. It flows 
with a strong cur- ^ 

rent, in a large vol- ^ ^v>Ml//rmiI!|!lUl"'^^ 

ume, Qver a bowldery ^ ''^////i^I0^ 

and rocky bottom, 
and empties into the 
basin previously men- 
tioned. There are 
three rapids, one at 
the lake end of the 




outlet, one near the mouth, and 

one about midway, over which the 

fish probably have some difficulty 

in passing, but that they are not 

insurmountable is proved by the 

presence of fish in the lake. There 

are a number of side passages 

and i)ools in the stream, in which 

humpbacks and dog salmon spawn. 

The cannery company is considering either placing fish-ladders at the most dififioult 

points of the stream or blasting out some of the ledges. 

The lake is an irregular-shaped, elongated body of water, about 10 miles long in a 
general west-northwest and east-southeast direction, and from 1 to 2 miles in width. 
The shores, except for a short distance around the upper end, are low and flat and 



Sketch of Klawak Stream aud Lake. 
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extend back for a considerable distance before reaching the slopes rising to the higher 
ranges. This flat country is heavily wooded and along the shores are a number of 
gravelly beaches. The lake is fed by four large streams and several smaller ones. 
One on the northern shore half a mile from the outlet, one about 3 miles from the 
outlet on the same shore, and one at the head of the lake are all spawning-grounds 
for redfish. The largest stream enters the lake on the southern shore about 3 miles 
from the outlet, but red salmon do not spawn there. It drains a very low, flat area. 

Klawak Stream has probably been fished longer and more assiduously than any 
other stream of Alaska. The cannery has been operated twenty seasons and a large 
number of fish taken from, around the mouth of the stream at the cannery door. The 
natural facilities for taking the fish are. very great, as they enter a natural trap in the 
basin back of the cannery and school around the mouth of the stream. The stream 
was barricaded and had an Indian trap in it for years, but as it was becoming depleted 
all traps and barricades were removed some years ago, and now the stream is care- 
fully guarded and less extensively fished, in the hope of building up the run. There 
are now no signs of artificial barriers anywhere. 

It is said that in the early days 80,000 redfish could be taken annually in the 
stream. The record for the past twelve years gives an average of 36,271, the largest 
catch being 62,602 in 1888. In 1896, a good redfish year, 37,172 were taken, and in 
1897, a poor year, 12,764. A few steelheads are taken by the Indians. The stream at 
present is undoubtedly good for 35,000 redfish, and probably 40,000 under good con- 
ditions. It is believed that if properly cared for it could produce 80,000 redfish 
annually. 

The following is the record of the stream since 1886: 



Specie*. 



Redflfth 

Do 

Do 

Do 

HumpbftckB 
Bedflnh 

l>o 



Tear. 



1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1890 
• 1891 




Joly 21 to 
Jane 27 to 
June 27 to 
July 1 to 
July 22 to 
Jane 80 to 
Jane 16 to 



Aug. 20 
Aog. 15 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 13 
Aog. 13 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 15 



Number. 



5,424 
41,180 
62,602 
19,361 
92,094 
49.689 
68,096 



Species. 



Kedflsh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cohoes. 
Bedash 



Yew. 



1892 
1893 
1804 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1897 



Date*. 


Number. 


June 24 to Aug>17 
June 22 to Aug. 31 
June 21 to Aug. 15 
Jane 23 to Aug. 14 
Jane29to Aug. 31 

Sept. 12 to 27 

June 25 to Aug. 3 . 


40,565 
33,166 
34,722 
40,526 
37,172 
2,667 
12,764 



As the stream was not fished to any extent in 1886 and 1897, the average for the 
intervening ten years would be about 41,700. 

KLA\<rAK HATGHEBY. 

Eealizing the value of Klawak Stream to the cannery, and the importance of the 
natural spawning conditions in the lake and its feeders, the managers determined to 
try to improve the catch by operating a hatchery. Accordingly, in May and June, 
1897, 9 hatchery, with a dwelling for the attendants, was erected on the right bank 
of the outlet, close to the lake and immediately below the upper rapids. The western 
end of the lake narrows so gradually that it is difficult to tell where it ends and the 
outlet begins, but the first or upper rapids seem to be the natural line of demarcation. 
Here the stream is from 150 to 200 feet wide, and falls and tumbles about 10 feet in a 
a cataract, immediately below which the hatchery site was selected. The water was 
conducted in a wooden trough from the lake above the rapids to the building, which 
was built from the bank out over a side eddy or widening of the main stream, so that 
a slight current flows under the building. 

F. C. B., 189S>8 
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The hatchery is a sabstantial board structure, 50 feet by 16 feet, stripped over the 
joints to make it tight, and shingled with sprace shingles. It is lighted with five win- 
dows facing the timber and entered by a door at either end, from which a platform leads 
to the shore. The hatchery fixtures consist of 8 troughs, 16 feet long by 16 inches wide, 
placed in pairs, each 2 pairs end-on, so that there are 2 sets of troughs running 32 feet 
in length, broken in the middle, the 2 lower pairs in each set being 4 inches lower, 
allowing that much fall to the water for aeration. 

The water is conducted from the lake above the rapids in a V-shaped trough to 
the upper end of the building on the river side, and, after passing through a large 
sluice box packed as a filter and running across the heads of the hatchery troughs, is 
conducted through them. These troughs are made of planed lumber well coated with 

asphalt varnish, with 

sof^ 4 sheet-iron partitions 

also coated with as- 
phalt, and are so 
arranged as to give 
sufficient space for 
handling the baskets 
and to permit the cir- 
zzr culating water to pass 
under the partition at 
the head and over the 
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Plan of Klawak Hatchery. 



one at the foot, thus percolating through the eggs; that is, there are two partitions 
separating each basket compartment. The upper partition extends to the bottom of 
the trough and is of such height as to allow the water to flow over the top. The lower 
one is of such height as not to permit the water to flow over it, but is raised frt>m the 
bottom of the trough so that the water flows under. They are regular Williamson 
troughs. 

On the bottoms of the troughs are small sheet-iron rests, varnished, which permit 
the baskets to rest upon them and clear the bottom by about 1 inch. The troughs 
have compartments for 56 baskets. The latter are of woven wire, 7 parts to the inch, 
and are 24 inches by 14 inches by 5 inches. The number of eggs placed in each basket 
here is 50,000, giving the troughs a capacity of 2,800,000. As the passageways are 
very wide, the capacity of the hatchery could very easily be increased a half, making 
it 4,200,000. The waste water is returned to the stream by iron pipes at the foot of 
the troughs. The hatchery was ready for work July 25. Early in July the first 
redfish were seen in the lake, and on July 25 fish were seen in the trap at the mouth 
of Half-mile Greek. On August 1 a ripe female was captured and stripped, and from 
that day there was a gradual increase in numbers until September 10, when they were 
at tbeir height and 60 females were stripped. The last stripping took place September 
14. Early in September heavy rains set in, causing the highest floods known at the 
cannery, and washing out the traps so that no fish could be obtained after the 14th. 
It is believed that under average conditions many ripe fish could be obtained after 

that date. 

« 

The males first arrived in considerable numbers, followed closely by the females. 
It was noticed here, as in Redfish Bay, that there were more males than females. The 
total number of eggs taken during the season was 2,023,000, of which number about 
800,000 were hatched and the fry returned to the lake. There were about 4,000 eggs 
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to the fish. The small percentage hatched was dae to fungns, inexperience and the high 
temperature of the water in the lake being factors. Of the eggs fertilized on August 1 
the eye-spots appeared in 18 days, and a few were hatching out September 13, but 
died immediately. The first fish to survive hatched out September 16 (47 days), and 
the first were planted on October 12. A short season of very warm weather raised 
the temperature of the surface water abnormally. When the temperature was taken 
it was 65^^ and it is believed to have been much higher. 

After the first set of eggs had been in the trough about a week a slime or fungus 
gathered on the wirework of the baskets, the eggs sticking together and dying. At 
this time the water was carried to the distributing trough and thence through the 
hatchery troughs direct from the lake. A distributing trough for one set of baskets 
was then packed for a filter with coarse gravel and charcoal, and then layer by layer 
with finer material to the top, and at the time of my visit the second distributing 
trough was being prepared in the same manner. This filter relieved the slime or 
fungus somewhat, but did not stop it altogether. 

The appliances in the Eiawak hatchery seem all very good, and the methods are 
those usually adopted at standard stations. 

The eggs for the hatchery were obtained from fish taken at the Half-mile Stream 
and at the Three-mile Stream, on the northern side of the lake. The former has its 
source in two small lakes and empties into the large lake by a short delta in three 
arms. It is accessible to fish for about a mile, when it flows over a fall too high for 
fish to ascend. On the day of our visit the stream was much swollen by the heavy 
rains; two of the arms were about 30 feet in width, and the third 25 feet, with an 
average depth of 18 inches. Under average conditions there is very little water flow- 
ing in any but the middle arm, and at its mouth is a trap of stakes bound together, 
elliptical in form, the long diameter touching the banks at the extremities. On the 
lake side it is arranged in two places with circular openings having stakes pointed 
inward and converging like the opening in a rat trap, allowing the fish to enter, but 
not to leave. The fish entering here and impounded are removed by a dip net and, 
if ripe, they are stripx>ed at once and the eggs fertilized; if not ripe, the fish are 
returned to the lake. The fertilized eggs are then carried by boat to the hatchery and 
placed in the hatchery troughs. 

The Three-mile Stream also empties through a delta, but is much larger than the 
Half-mile Stream. It rises in the mountains, a large part of the water flowing over a 
high cascade. The water is clear and pure, and of an even, low temperature summer 
and winter. It has a gravel bottom and a large supply of fish. The redfish spawn 
in this stream for a long distance, and the hatchery in the summer of 1897 drew 
largely upon it for its supply of eggs. A trap similar to the one described has been 
placed here. 

The stream at the head of the lake has not been thoroughly tested, but it is known 
to be large and that redfish spawn in it in numbers. It fiows from a chain of lakes. 

All these streams have ideal bottoms for nesting, and in my opinion the natural 
conditions for spawning can not be surpassed. There are few, if any, localities in 
southeast Alaska so well adapted for a hatchery site. If the Government should 
ever desire to establish a hatchery in this region it is believed that here the greatest 
success could be obtained with the least expenditure of money. Not only are the 
natural conditions superior, but by an easy trail the lake is only 2^ miles distant from 
Klawak, which has a monthly mail. 
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SAB-KAB AND VICINITY. 

Sar-Kar is on the western side of Prince of Wales Island, at the lower end of 
Sbakhine Straits, above the village of Tuxecan, and about 40 miles from Klawak. 
The stream is claimed by Mr. Fred. Brockman, who lives here, operates a small saltery, 
and sells fish fresh to Klawak cannery. The price varies, but about 4 cents is paid 
per fish, the cannery steamer calling for them. Mr. Brockman salts a few humpback 
bellies (300 half-barrels in 1897) and such other fish as are not called for by the 
cannery steamer. The average number of fish delivered to Klawak from this stream is 
16,000 redfish and 9,300 echoes. These numbers represent the capacity of the stream. 

The following is the record so far as it can be obtained : 



Year. 



1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Redfish. 
Dates. 

July 3 to Aug. 4 

Jajie28toJinyll 

July 3 to Aug. 30 

July 6 to Aug. 16 

June 23 to Aug. 21.... 

June 24 to Aug. 19 

June 24 to July 30 

July 7 to Aug. 2 

June 26 to Aug. 31 

June 18 to Aug. 2 

Juno 25 to Aug. 17 



Number. 



6,476 
6,834 
11.555 
16,267 
35,033 
24,024 
9,797 
12,678 
11,636 
20,480 
21.667 



Coboes. 



Dates. 



Aug. 7 to Sept. 8. 



July 25 to Sept. 6.. 
Aug. 19 to Sept. 10. 
July 27 to Aug. 23 . 



July 21 to Sept. 4. 
Aug. 2 to Sept. 2.. 
Aug. 17 to Sept. 1 . 



Number. 



14,528 



15.331 
9,033 
4,700 



3.830 
9,643 
8,207 



Warm Chuck is a stream in the vicinity of Tuxecan, and some years furnishes 
many as 8,000 redfish. 

Tok-Hehe and Ka-Hehe are other small streams in the same locality, from which 
1,000 to 2,000 redfish were taken some years ago. 

Eeke, Sukkwan, Kassook, Klakas, and Hessa, from which some years ago fish 
were obtained for the Klawak cannery, have been described. 

The cannery steamer with a fishing crew visits the smaller streams in the vicinity 
where no regular fisheries are established and makes the catch by means of drag 
seines. Traps have been tried in the inlet at Klawak; one was driven in 1897 at 
an expense of $2,000, but without success warranting the outlay. Gill nets have also 
been tried, but with very little success. 

REDFISH BAY. 

Eedfish Bay is on the western coast of Baranoff Island, about 58 miles south of 
Sitka. The head of the bay opens out and affords good anchorage for moderatesized 
vessels, and at its extreme end is the cannery of the Baranoff Packing Company. 
This company built a cannery at the Bedoubt, about 12 miles below Sitka, in 18^, 
and operated it that year and in 1890. It was then moved to its present location on 
Kedfish Bay, making the first pack there in 1891. It has been operated every year 
since its organization, and has a capacity of 500 cases a day. 

In 1896 and 1897 the cannery employed 17 natives as fishermen, and 3 whites and 
31 Chinese in the cannery. They used 2 drag seines, 125 fathoms long, valued at 
$1.50 per fathom. One steamer, the Wigwam, of 24 net tons, with a crew of 5, and 
valued at $10,000, was employed. A chartered vessel transported the outfit in the 
spring and the pack in the fall. Four seine boats were used, valued at 175 each* 
The cannery is valued at $12,000, which includes buildings and machinery. 
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The following table gives the pack for 1896 and 1897: 




Reilflsh 

Coboea 

Hurapbacks 

Redtish 

Cohoes 

Hnmpbackfl 



June 22 to Aug. 20, 1896. . . . 

Aug. 15 to Sepl. 25, 1896 

July 19 to Aug. 31, 1896 

J une 27 to Aug. 28, 1897 

Aug. 2 to Sept. 14, 1897 

July 19 to Sept. 1.1897.... 



103,541 
10,825 



64>509 
8,351 



9,338 
2,157 
3.863 
4,058 
1,676 
8,436 



11 
5 

23 

11 
5 

23 



Though the average number of fish per case in 1897 is given the same as for 1896, 
it seems much higher for redfish, on account of the large number of fish from Necker 
Bay, which run as high as 30 to the case, and have not been considered in the average. 

The Chinese contract was at 44 cents per case; the fishermen were paid $1.75 
per day and board. As there is the same trouble here in holding the native labor 
throughout the season, $1.50 is paid and the remainder reserved until the end of the 
season, when, by contract, it is forfeited if the native leaves without permission. 

The cannery is small, having an output slightly less than that of Klawak. It has 
no regular fishing stations and purchases fish only incidentally. The steamer goes 
from stream to stream where it is believed that fish may be obtained, and when loiided 
it returns to the cannery. If a stream is found having a good run of fish, a seining 
gang is left there. The streams are scattered over a territory fished by no other 
cannery, and range on the outer coast from Gape Ommaney to Cross Sound and on 
both sides of Chatham Strait from Icy Straits to Cape Ommaney. It is one of the 
hardest fishing routes in Alaska. The streams all lie in unsurveyed districts, and as a 
rule are small and uncertain. A stream that yields 4,000 to 5,000 redfish one year may 
not have enough the next to feed a native family. A stream in Chatham Strait, 
fished by this cannery, was prospected secretly and independently one year with great 
success by different parties. The following year they met at the mouth of the stream 
with big outfits, neither previously knowing the other's intentions, and where there had 
been thousands of fish the year before, there were not enough to salt a dozen barrels. 

The cannery is at the extreme end of Redfish Bay, which runs north-northwest 
and south-southeast. The mouth of the home stream is west from the cannery about 
300 yards. 

REDFISH BAY STREAM. 

This is a lake outlet and flows from the lake in a general east-southeast direction 
over a rocky bed, with considerable velocity. The stream is about half a mile>long, 
and the width between banks is 50 feet, though at the time of our visit it did not flow 
more than 8 inches deep at a point where it was 20 feet wide. There are numerous 
low falls and rapids, but none which prevent redfish or cohoes from ascending, though 
it is doubtful if humpbacks or dog salmon enter the lake. From appearances the 
volume of discharge varies largely. 

The lake is hour-glass-shaped, and has a greatest length of 1^ miles in a north- 
andsouth direction, with a greatest width of J mile at the southern end. Except at 
the outlet, the lake is hemmed in by very precipitous mountains from 800 to 1,500 
feet high, in some places rising nearly vertically 600 or 800 feet. On approaching 
the northern end, however, it is seen that the mountains lie a short distance back, 
leaving a rising wooded shelf a few hundred yards wide, except on the eastern side 
where the dry bed of a torrent appears in a narrow canyon, which extends back about 
H mile and ends in a culde sac. 
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Casemde 
Itso/f.t 



t9o/f.l 



•f TmrretrA 



Cascade 



The lake is fed by a number of cascades, several of them very beautiful. There 
is absolutely no stream flowing in over a bed in which fish can spawn. The cascades 
either tumble directly into the lake or by a series of short waterfalls. At the head 
of the lake on the eastern side are the several dry, bowldery beds of a torrent, previ- 
ously alluded to, which form a junction about a quarter of a mile from the Is^e, and 
then continue as one bed, except where the stream in its flood has met some obstruc- 
tion and has torn its way through by several channels, carrying everything before it 
About half a mile from the lake a considerable flow of water falls over a log jam 
into a poo], where it is swallowed up. Advancing farther, the stream increases in 
volume and the mountains come close together, until the bed is hemmed in by a nar- 
row gorge, and one looks up vertically to the top of the 
mountain. In one place there is a sheer fall of 800 to 1,000 
feet. About a mile from the lake the gorge ends, and the 
stream falls over the comparatively low gap in a beautiful 
cascade about 150 feet high. The rise from the lake to the 
cascade is about 1 to 10. The question is. What becomes 
of the water f On examination it is seen that huge slides 
from the surrounding mountains are not infrequent, and that 
the timber bordering the bed of the torrent grows upon the 
detritus; in fact, the whole shelf at the upper end of the 
lake is of the same material — great angular blocks, grading 
down to finer material. Great trees, torn up by the roots 
and piled in with rocks carried down, are scattered every- 
where; bowlders piled up in fantastic shapes — all show the 
violence of tbe torrent. Trees that have been thrown across 
the stream and jammed have great hollows pounded in the 
upper surfaices by the rocks as they are swept onward by the 
current. This shelf, then, consists of these angular blocks; 
they are not waterworn, and there is no large amount of fine 
material. This formation probably extends to a considerable 
depth, and in the bed of the stream it permits the water to 
percolate through the interstices and find its way by seepage 
into the lake. When the stream is at its flood the volume is 
too great to sink away, and it flows into the lake as a torrent 
Sketch of Redfish Bay Lake, over what was a dry bed at the time of our visit. 

Under such conditions the redfish must spawn in the lake, and the cannery foreman, 
who winters here, states that he has frequently observed them spawning on the shelf off 
the dry bed of the torrent, making no nests. This shelf is poorly adapted for spawning- 
beds. It is only a few yards wide when it drops off into deep water, and is composed 
of rocky material that could not be used for nesting. The peculiar conditions that 
prevail here in reference to these spawning-grounds are exceedingly interesting, from 
tbe fact that redfish not only spawn in the lake, but under conditions entirely different 
from those usually believed to be necessary. Yet the stream can be relied upon for 
redfish, and a large number are taken very year in the vicinity of its mouth, or on the 
fishing- ground; the average catch during seven years was 34,903, the largest num- 
ber, 69,553, being taken in 1894. At the point selected for spawning-beds the salmon 
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are under the iaflneuce of the irater seeping tbroagh nnder the dry bed of the torrent, 
vhieh is probably of different temperature and oouditioDS from the lake water. 

At tb« head of the lake, on the western side, several streamlets discbarge from a 
cascade that spreads over tbe face of a vertical rock a few handred yards back from 
the shore line. On the lake shelf at this point the cohoes spawn, and if tbe streamlets 
are swollen they work their way into the months, where email pools are formed. The 
water level of tbe lake varies greatly, and wbeu the cascades freeze the lake falls, and, 
a» the cohoes spawn so hig^ np on the lake abelf, their eggs are exposed and lost. ' To 
remedy tfais a dam was constructed in 1S97 across the outlet at the lake end, with a 
central opening about 6 feet wide. After the fish are all np, and before the cascades 



Hfttaherjt at Redflah Btj. 

freeze, it was the intention to close the opening of the dam, so that the lake may be 
held at a level sufficiently high to keep tbe eggs covered. 

Tbo run of redflsh here nsuully extends late in tbe season. During the time of our 
visit (September Ji to 8) some of them taken in gill nets looked as if they were just in from 
tbe sea. Tbe cannery could have made large hauls at this time, but care has been taken 
not to overfish, so as to have as many fish as possible eater the lake. The foreman 
stated that in 1896 he first noticed red salmon spawning on November 3, and ttom 
that time they were seeu in large numbers antil December 2; after that date only 
occasional oues until Christmas, and afler that none were seeu. The cohoes, though 
much later to run, commenced spawning October 3, continuing into January. 

The company operating the cannery, appreciating tbe value of tbe home stream, and 
desiring to increase its output, built a hatchery during the summer of 1806, and finished 
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it in time for experimental work in the fall of that year. The hatchery is located at 
the head of the lake, between the dry bed of the torrent and the streamlets flowing 
from the cascade, and near the latter. It consists of a log and rough-board bnilding, 
20 by 30 feet, shingle-roofed, having at one end a room partitioned off for the super- 
intendent's quarters, and in the space at the other side of the same end, a boiler and 
pump were installed in 1897. 

There are eight hatching-troughs, each 16 feet long, 12 inches wide, and 11 inches 
deep, made of unplaned and unpainted boards, 1 inch thick and 12 inches wide. They 
are arranged in three pairs and one agpinst the wall, on either side of the building, 
leaving four passageways between them. There are six compartments in each trough, 
30 inches long, separated by solid wooden partitions 6 inches high, joined tightly to the 
bottom and allowing the water to flow only over the top. In each compartment are two 
J-iuch round iron rods, flxed transversely ^-inch from the bottom, for the baskets to 
rest upon. The baskets are 24 by 10^ by 6 inches, and hold about 25,000 eggs. 

Water from the cataract, a few hundreds yards back of the hatchery building, 
is conducted by a box flume to the northeast corner of the hatchery building into a 
transverse distributing-trough, from which it passes through the hatching-troughs, 
and thence by a waste-pipe out of the building. The arrangement of the partitions 
allows only circulation over the top. There was no record kept of the operations in 
the fall of 1896. About one week after they had commenced to gather eggs, and had 
200,000 in the baskets, unexpected cold weather set in and not only froze the flume 
solid, but froze up the whole cataract. Being without water, the eggs were put ih the 
lake and left to their fate. It was the intention for 1897, in the event of a freeze, to 
pump from the lake and use a filter. The water from the cataract is about 8^ lower 
in temperature than the lake water. The fish are Uiken from the lake in seines, and 
those that are ripe are stripped, while the rest are returned to the lake. 

The following is the record of Redfish Bay Stream since 1890: 



Species. 



Year. 



dflsh . 


1890 


Do... 


1891 


Do.... 


1892 


Do... 


1893 


Do.... 


1894 



Dates. 


Number. 


1 

Speoles. 


Year. 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1893 
1895 


July 18 to Aug. 24 . 
July 9 to Sept. 26 . . 
July 6 to Aug. 6 ... 
July 14 to Sept. 2 .. 
July 29 to Aug. 12 . 


24,367 
* 63. 310 
48.000 
26,434 
69,553 


Redash... 

Do 

Do 

Cohoes ... 

j »° 



Dates. 



June28toSept^21. 
Junel to Aug. 10 .. 
Jnnel to Aug. 10.. 

Aug. 21 

Aug. 26 to Sept 21 . 



Number. 



40.969 

15,000 

20,000 

303 

1,512 



* Includes a few cohoes. 



VICINITY OF REDFISH BAY, ETC. 

Little Whale Bay, about 20 miles to the northward of Redfish Bay, has a stream 
from which 2,000 to 3,000 redfish and the same nnmber of cohoes are taken. 

Necker Bay, next north of Whale Bay, has a stream which is remarkable for the 
large run of small redfish. The average number of fish per year taken from this 
locality by the cannery during the past nine years is 40,000; the largest number ia 
any one year was 105,572. They are fully matured, I am told, and run from 28 to 30 
to the case. This would give an average of rather less than 2^ pounds in weight, and 
it is asserted that every year the fish average about the same in weight. 

The Redoubt, referred to under the cannery history as the first location of thia 
cannery, has a short outlet to a large lake and was a favorite place of the Russians and 
the principal source of salmon supply for the Sitka colony. It was dammed solidly 
for years, and from a stream out of which many thousand salmon were formerly taken 
each year, the catch has dwindled down to about 6,000. 
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Cape Edward, Smith, Olsen, and O'Hara bays are on the outside of Ghichagof 
Island, and Surge Bay is on the outside of Yakobi Island. All are unsurveyed local- 
ities, from which a few redfish are taken for Bedfish Bay cannery. 

Sitkoh Bay, Gut Bay, Falls Greek, Point Ellis, Kuiu Bay, Shipley Bay, and 
Point Barrie in Chatham Strait are localities from which a few redfish are caught for 
the same cannery. All these streams should be examined; probably none of them are 
of much importance; still the negative evidence may be of value. It is said that 
formerly many of these streams were barricaded, but that they are now all open. 

ASTORIA AND ALASKA PACKING COMPANY. 

A cannery was built by this company in 1889, in Pavlof Harbor, Freshwater Bay, 
on the eastern side of Chichagof Island. Messrs. Sanborn & Ellmore, of Astoria, 
were the promoters of the enterprise. It made a x)ack in that year, and in the spring 
of 1890 was moved to the South Bay of Pillars (Point Ellis), on the eastern side of 
Kuiu Island, packing that year and also in 1891. It was burned in May, 1892. The 
cannery was located on the southern shore of the bay. 

The streams fished for this cannery were the folio wing : 

The home stream, known usually as the Point Ellis Stream, at the head of 
South Bay of Pillars, from which in 1891 the cannery obtained a5,000 redfish, 5,000 
cohoes, and 100,000 humpbacks. 

Pillar Bay Stream is at the head of the North Bay of Pillars, and is said to have 
furnished the cannery in 1891 with a large number of cohoes and humpbacks. A 
small saltery is now located here and operated by Mr. Jack Mantle. 

Near the head of Tebenkof, or Eou Bay, is a stream usually known as Kuiu 
Stream, which in 1891 furnished the cannery with a large number of redfish, cohoes, 
and humpbacks. A few fish were also taken from several small streams on Baranof 
Island, and from Sitkoh Bay on Chichagof Island, none of which were visited. 

Baranof Island has a number of streams in which redfish are found, but except 
Eedfish Bay and Necker Bay they are said to be unreliable, and at best carry a very 
limited number. This is also true of Chichagof Frequent inquiries were made about 
Admiralty Island, but only two redfish streams were heard of, and these are doubtful. 

This country has all been prospected over, and it is thought that the streams are 
fairly well known ; but a further visit to all these localities should be made, so that 
some definite knowledge in relation to them may be on record. * 

KILLISNOO. 

Killisnoo is on the northeastern side of Kenasnow Island, close to the western 
shore of Admiralty Island, opposite Peril Straits, and about 3 miles south of the 
entrance to Kootznahoo Inlet. It is a regular calling-place for the steamers of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company. It has a post office, store. Government school, and 
a Greek chapel. In 1890 the regular population was 79. The works of the Alaska 
Oil and Guano Company, incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000, are located 
here. The business of the company is to extract the oil from the herring and convert 
the refuse into guano. Incidentally a few salmon and herring are salted. 

In 1880 Messrs. Spuhn <& Vanderbilt came to Alaska, operating under the title of 
the Northwest Trading Company, for the purpose of establishing stores for trade with 
the natives. One store was located at Killisnoo, an old Iludson Bay Company station. 
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As berring were plentiful in the inlet at Kootznahoo, a small plant was installed 
in 1882 for extracting. oil, simply in an experimental way, and as it proved successfol 
it was gradually enlarged until its present capacity is said to be 1,800 barrels of 
herring in twenty-four hours, or 350,000 gallons of oil, 1,500 tons of guano, and 1,000 
half-barrels of salt herring for the season. As prices are now low, the works are not 
run to their full capacity, in 1884 the plant for the manufacture of guano was 
installed and operated. In 1888 the Northwest Trading Company, which also built 
the Pyramid Harbor salmpn cannery in 1883, went into the hands of trustees, and 
the present company was organized. 

The works are quite extensive, the buildings large, machinery excellent, store- 
houses roomy, wharves commodious, and the plant similar to the menhaden oil works 
on the eastern coast. The common barrels used are made on the place by machinery. 
The steamer Dolphin^ of 60 tons net register, valued at $10,000, with a crew of 
18, including fishermen, is used for cruising through interior waters for fish. The 
steamers Favorite and Xotme operate in the inlet with scows, using 3 purse seines, 125 
to 150 fathoms long, 12 fathoms deep, J-inch stretched mesh, valued at $1,000 each, 
fully rigged. The Favorite is 42 tons net, and is valued at $5,000; it has a crew of 16, 
including fishermen, viz, whites, 9 natives, and 1 Chinese cook. The steamer Louise 

i^ 5 tons net, valued at 
$3,000, and. has a crew of 
3. Three lighters, worth 
$800 each, and 8 seine 
boats, valued at $125 
each, besides numerous 
skiffs, etc., are employed. 
This year a trap was 
driven in the inlet, but 
at the time of our visit 
it had not proved satis- 
factory. In and about the factory 17 whites, 35 natives, 3 Chinese, and 5 Japanese 
are employed. 

The white fishermen are paid $50 a month, and board; the native fishermen get 
$1.50 a day, or practically $45 a month, for they are paid even if detained, and while 
board is not stipulated they practically get it. Laborers generally have $1 a day, 
but about 10 of them, who have been employed a long time and are faithful, having 
the more difficult work to do, receive $1.50 per day. Boys are paid 50 cents a day. 
A good native fisherman or laborer makes about $200 a season. All wages are paid 
in cash, the company disbursing $10,000 to $15,000 a year to the natives and the few 
white men who make Killisnoo their home. 

The factory is ready for operation from July 1 to December 31. 
A barrel of herring weighing 200 pounds contains from 700 to 800 fish. The 
price of pressed oil is 30 cents a gallon, crude oil 25 cents a gallon, the refuse of the 
pressed oil 20 cents a gallon. The guano brings from $25 to $27 per ton. The oil 
goes largely to San Francisco, New York, and England, and is used for tanning, the 
manufacture of soap, and adulterations. A considerable portion of the guano is sold 
in Hawaii. 

During the spawning season the herring are very poor and furnish no oil; it is 
not until June, when their food appears, that they commence to fatten. In that 




Sketch of herriof^ trap at Kootznakoo Inlet. 
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month one barrel of herring will furnish about half a gallon of oil, sometimes less; 
from this time the oil increases until the early part of September, when about 3^ 
gallons of oil are obtained from one barrel of fish. It then decreases, and in December 
a barrel of fish will furnish about 2 gallons of oil. 

One hundred barrels of herring make 2^ tons of dry fish-guano. This is simply 
fish refuse dried in retorts after the oil has been extracted, and containing 8 to 10 per 
cent of moisture. 

In 1890 the output was as follows : From 27,750 barrels of herring there were made 
90,650 gallons of oil and 550 tons of guano. This is the smallest output of oil since 
the second year of operation. 250 half-barrels of herring, 25 barrels of salmon, and 150 
half barrels of salmon bellies were salted. 

At the time of our visit the oil and guano works were running to their full capacity, 
and the statistics for 1897 could not then be obtained. Later it was learned that the 
catch for 1897 amounted to 35,000 barrels of herring, from which 125,000 gallons of 
oil were prepared, valued at 25 cents per gallon, 780 tons of fish fertilizer valued at 
$27 i>er ton, and 950 half-barrels of salt herring valued at $3.50 per half-barrel. The 
season was i>oor, owing to stormy weather. 

The herring of southeast Alaska are small, but in season are rich in oil and of 
delicious flavor. They .are found in many localities running in immense schools, some 
years in smaller numbers, in fact almost disappearing where formerly they were 
abundant, and appearing in localities not visited before, only to return after several 
years to their former feeding-grounds. As herring are food for other fishes, and as it 
is said of these fish that they are found where the bait is, so it may be said that herring 
go with their bait, which is said to be a small crustacean occurring in some places in 
myriads. 

In April the herring come to the shores in countless numbers to spawn, deposit- 
ing their eggs in the sea grass, rockweed, and on the bushes hanging in the water. At 
this time the Indians plant hemlock twigs at the low- water mark, where they become 
covered with spawn, after which they are gathered in canoe loads. The spawn is 
heaped upon the twigs, to which it adheres in grapelike clusters, which are sometimes 
called "Alaska grapes,'' and is consumed by the natives in large quantities, either 
fresh or dried, and cooked as occasion demands, and for winter use. Usually it is 
eaten with rancid oil, which is the sauce that goes with all their delicacies, even with 
berries. 

For many years the inlet at Kootznahoo has been the favorite resort for herring, 
though lately they seem less abundant. They are found in great numbers on the 
northern shore of Kuiu Island and at times many are taken in the vicinity of Juneau. 
The steamer Dolphin cruises through all the interior waters and makes a catch wherever 
heriing are found. Cetaceans, halibut, king salmon, and other fish follow the schools 
and consume immense numbers. 

The Indians use the herring only during the time they are ])resent in their waters, 
curing none for winter food. In catching them for their own use a long stick or pole 
having at the end, and for some distance from it, a large number of sharp-pointed 
nails, is swept through the water, with a pa<ldlelike motion, like a rake, impaling the 
fish on the nails. At the end of the movement the pole is brought over the canoe, 
given a shake which detaches the fish, and then thrust into the water again. In this 
manner a canoe load is quickly made. 
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The following is the output of the company since its first operations at Killisnoo 



Year. 


Oil. 


Gnano.* 


Herring. 


Year. 


Oil. 


Gnano. 


Her- 
ring. 


Salted. j 


Herring. 


Salmon. 


Salmon 
bellies. 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 


Odlhns. 
30,000 
81,000 
192,000 
300,000 
368,000 
335,000 
100,000 
167,900 


Tons. 

None. 

None. 

600 

No record. 

No record. 

No record. 

No record. 

None. 


BarreUi 

No record. 

42,000 

66,000 

85,000 

110,000 

111,000 

80.000 

52,460 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


QaUon*. 
156,750 
242.050 
318,900 
223,450 
234.350 
101,650 
90,650 
125,000 


Ton$. 

Nctae. 
800 
700 
900 
800 
500 
550 
780 


BbU. 
52,425 
88.222 
93,580 
72,250 
76.530 
32,550 
27,750 
35,600 


HalfWU. 


BarreU. 


HaJ/bbU. 




















1,000 
600 
250 
950 




f50 




25 
105 


150 
275 



* The amount of oil and gnano made depends upon the demand ; some years there was no market for gnano. 
t Salt codfish. 

The following shows the output of salted salmon for 1897 : 



Species. 


Number 
offish. 


King salmon... 

Redflsh. 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks . . . 


350 

6,000 

2,500 

22.000 



Average 
weight. 



Pounds. 
16 

10 
3* 



Price paid for fish. 



1 cent per pound, 

Ight. 
5 cents eacn 



live weighi 



1 cent per pound — 
1 cent per fish 



Produc<M 



25 barrels 



75 half-barrels of bellies . . 

80 barrels 

200 half-barrols of beules . '. 



Price received. 



$10.50 per barrel. 

$6 per half-barrel. 
$8 per barrel. 
$5 per half barrel. 



The redfish and humpbacks salted here are purchased from Indians, who take 
them with seines in the small streams in the vicinity, the redfish from the middle of 
June to the beginning of August, and the humpbacks from July 15 to August 15. 
The king salmon and cohoes are taken entirely by trolling. An ordinary salmon hooky 
baited with fresh herring placed lengthwise over the hook, is used. The best results 
are obtained near the schools of herring. The king salmon seem to follow and feed 
upon them, and pan be taken at all times when the herring are in, but they are more 
abundant in certain months. In April and May they are plentiful enough for local 
consumption. Salting is commenced in June, and continued throughout July and 
August, or until the herring run in such large numbers that all the force must be 
employed in making guano and oil. The king salmon, however, continue abundant 
and are taken, though in diminishing numbers, until January. There is no record of 
the capture of any in February, but several have been caught in March, and they can 
probably be taken every month in the year; but in the late winter, when everything is 
covered with snow and ice, no attempt is made to catch fish in any way. All king 
salmon taken here are in prime condition. A number seen on September 20 appeared 
as though fresh from the sea. The spawn was not advanced toward ripening, and the 
stomachs were full of herring. It is said that on the herring ground on the northern 
side of Kuiu Island, when the steamer is lying to, waiting for the fish to school, 
king salmon are captured at times in considerable numbers on an ordinary hand line 
baited with herring. In October, from the wharf at Killisnoo, king salmon from 10 
to 12 inches long are frequently taken with hand lines (without sinkers) baited with 
herring. In Florence Bay, inside of Point Hayes, on the opposite shore, the Indians 
take large numbers of small king salmon on hand lines during the fall of the year. 

Cohoes are also taken on trolls, but the season is short, usually from July 15 and 
throughout August. 

Codfish are found in the vicinity of Killisnoo, but not in paying numbers. The 
company has sometimes salted 50 barrels a year, from the latter part of May to the 
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15th of Aagast. Several years ago preparations were made to take codfish on a large 
scale, bat the venture was unprofitable. It is believed that with a large equipment; 
and fishing over a wide area, 50 tons might be taken in a season. 

Only very general information could be obtained at Killisnoo in reference to the 
salmon streams in the vicinity, and an investigation of the localities will be necessary 
to determine their importance. 

BARTLETT BAY. 

This is an arm of Glacier Bay, on Icy Straits. In 1890 a cannery was built on the 
bay by the Bartlett Bay Packing Company, and operated by Williams, Brown & Co., 
of San Francisco. A saltery was conducted here prior to that date, and in 1889 a 
pack of 4,300 cases was made in a crude way. Cans were carried to the locality, 
cookers improvised, and the pack was made by hand. In 1890 the cannery was built, 
and a pack made that and the following year, but none subsequently. The cannery 
entered the pool of the Alaska Packing Association of 1892, and was one of the can- 
neries of the Alaska Packers' Association in 1893. In 1894 it was dismantled, the 
buildings were pulled down, and the place abandoned. 

OHILKAT. 

A long narrow peninsula projects into the head of Lynn Canal, forming two bays 
or inlets. The eastern one, called Chilkoot Inlet, again divides, the western arm 
receiving Chilkoot Kiver; the eastern arm continues about 10 miles farther to the 
northward under the name of Taiya Inlet, and has at its head the villages of Dyea and 
Skagway. The western arm, or bay, of Lynn Canal, called Chilkat inlet, receives the 
waters of the Chilkat about 9 miles from Seduction Point (the end of the peninsula). 

In 1880, when it appeared that the salmon of the Columbia were becoming scarcer, 
with no adequate steps to restock the river, Mr. M. J. Kinney, then and now one of 
the large packers on the Columbia, started inquiries elsewhere with reference to future 
business. In 1882 he had the Chilkat territory prospected for fish, built a hut at 
Pyramid Harbor, and in 1883 he erected a cannery, under the name of the Chilkat 
Packing Company, on the eastern shore of the inlet, about a mile below the site now 
occupied by the cannery of the Chilkat Canning Company. A pack was made that 
year. The cannery changed hands several times, and finally was burned in 1892, and 
not rebuilt. The site is now owned by the Alaska Packers' Association. The cannery 
packed every year from 1883 to 1891, both inclusive, except in 1888, when it was closed. 

A cannery known as the Chilkat Canning Company was built in 1889 by Messrs. 
Hugh Murray and David Morgan at Chilkat Village, on the eastern side of the inlet, 
and inside of Pyramid Island. It was operated from 1889 to 1893, and then sold to 
the Alaska Packers' Association and closed. It has not been operated since 1893, but 
is held as a reserve by the association. It has a capacity of about 800 cases a day. 

PYRAMID HARBOR. 

Pyramid Harbor is on the western side of Chilkat Inlet, 1} miles south of Pyra- 
mid Island, and consists of a small cove in which two or three vessels may find 
anchorage. The cannery of the Pyramid Harbor Packing Company is on the south- 
ern shore of the cove. It was built in 1883 by the Northwest Trading Company, at 
the time that company was established at Killisnoo, and operated in 1883 and 1884. 
It was idle in 1885, and in 1888 was sold to D. L. Beck & Sons, of San Francisco, and 
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operated by that firm. In the spring of 1889 it was burned, bat.was rebuilt at once 
and a pack was made that year. In 1892 the cannery was a member of the Alaska 
Packing Association, operated that year, and in 1893 it joined the Alaska Packers' 
Association. It was afterwards enlarged, utilizing some of the machinery of the 
Bartlett Bay cannery. It is the x)nly cannery that has made a pack in this vicinity 
since 1893. It has a capacity of 1,600 cases a day. 

In 1896 14 whites and 87 Chinese were employed in the cannery. The company 
employed 60 white fishermen, and received fish from about 200 natives. The cannery 
fishermen used 12 gill nets, each 200 fathoms long by 16 feet deep, Scinch mesh, 
valued at 65 cents per fathom, for kinp^ salmon, and 46 gill nets, each 300 fathoms 
long by 10 feet deep, 6^-inch mesh, valued at 65 cents per fathom, for redfish. The 
steamer Elsiej of 38 tons, with a crew of 5, and valued at $16,000, and the steamer 
Lillianj of 20 tons, with a crew of 4, valued at $8,800, were employed. The chartered 
ship Invinoibley of 1,394 net tons, with a crew of fishermen, was used for transporting. 
Four lighters valued at $50 each, 48 Columbia river boats valued at $200 each, and 
several skiffs were also used. 

The following table gives the statistics for 1896 and 1897, so far as obtainable: 



Speciw. 


1896. 


1897. 


Caaes 
packed. 


Average 
nambir 
percaae. 


Dates. 


No. of 
flah. 


Cases 
packed. 


Average 
number 
percaae. 


Dates. 


Redfish 


44,044 

612 

2.800 


10.3 
7.5 
3.1 


Jane 25 to Sept. 12.... 

Aug. 28 to Sept. 12 

May 25 to June 25 .... 


321,517 
11,123 
14,796 


31,241 
1,488 
4,727 


10.3 
7.6 
3.1 


Jane 25 to Sept 13 
Aug. 29 to Sept. 13 
May 28 to June 28 


CohoM 


King salmon 



In 1897 the same equipment was used. At the beginning of the season the same 
number of white fishermen was employed, and the fish were received from about 300 
natives. After the gold excitement reached Pyramid Harbor many white fishermen 
left for the Klondike and many Indians left to freight across the passes. 

The Chinese contract price was 40 cents per case. The fish obtained for this 
cannery, as well as for those others that had previously operated here, all came from 
the Taku, Ghilkat, and Ohilkoot rivers. 



TAKU BIVER. 

The Taku Eiver is one of the largest of southeast Alaska, and empties into the 
inlet of the same name about 12 miles southeast of Juneau. King salmon, redfish, 
and cohoes run in the river, but on account of the wide expanse of the mouth, and the 
ice in the inlet, which is discharged coustantly from the adjacent glacier, fishing 
can not be carried on profitably. The river is said to be navigable for cauoes for a 
distance of 50 miles. It has a strong current and many tributaries, some of which 
are said to be lake outlets. As soon as the ice breaks up in the river (usually about 
May 25) the fishing for king salmon commences, and all that are packed at Pyramid 
Harbor are taken in the Taku, except a few stragglers that appear around the Ghilkat 
very early in the season, which can hardly be called a run. The cannery usually 
expects to pack about 3,500 cases. These fish are all taken with drifting gill nets by 
white fishing crews. About 15 per cent of the king salmon are whitemeated. The 
largest ever taken weighed 78 pounds. !No other species are fished for in the Taku. 
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As soon as the redfish commence to ran (usaally abont Jane 25), the king-salmon 
fishing ceases and the gear for redfish is pat oat, not becaase the king salmon stop 
ranuing at that time, bat becaase the redfish are more profitable. 

OHILKAT BIVEB. 

The Gbilkat Elver comes after the Stikine, Taku, and Unnk in size. It empties 
into the head of Chilkat Inlet over the extensive McOlellan Flats. Canoes go some 
distance above Klakwan, the largest and principal Chilkat village. The Chilkat, 
while draining an extensive glacial region, has no tide-water glaciers aronnd its 
mouth, and therefore is not obstracted by ice daring the sammer. The lower river 
valley is large and wide, but the water at ordinary stages is confined to a few 
channels, which flow around sand banks and marshy and wooded islands. The river 
proper has its source in the high ranges to the northwestward, near the headwaters 
of the Alsek. At Klukwan, about 20 miles above its mouth, the Chilkat receives as 
a tributary the water of the Tsirku, an outlet to Chilkat Lake. The lake is 5 miles 
long, and its greatest width is 1 mile. Its feeders are said to be spawning-beds for 
large numbers of redfish. 

Most of the redfish are taken by the cannery fishermen with drift gill nets. 
Columbia river boats are used, each manned by two white men, or one white man and 
one native. The fishing is carried on in Chilkat Inlet between Glacier Point and 
McClellan Flats, a range of about 7 miles. The average catch for the season by the 
cannery fishermen during the past four years has been 300,000 redfish. The fish- 
ermen receive $100 for working the ship to Alaska and return to San Francisco, and 
3 cents is paid the boat outfit for each kiug salmon, redfish, or coho taken ; the men 
are boarded by the cannery. The cannery, besides obtaining fish from this source 
under its own supervision, purchases fish from the Chilkat and Ohilkoot Indians. 

The Indians fish from canoes moored to posts, or from platforms built over the 
streams. They use a large gafif (common among all Alaska Indians), consisting of 
an unbarbed hook about 4 inches across the bend, secured to a pole 10 or 12 feet long. 
This is thrust into the water, and when the Indian feels or sees a fish, he impales it 
and drags it ashore. When fish are plentiful the hook is simply dragged through 
the water. A large number of the fish from the Chilkoot are taken in this way. 

OHILKOOT BIVEB. 

Chilkoot Biver empties into the head of Chilkoot Inlet and is the outlet of 
Chilkoot Lake. It is about IJ miles long in a general northwest-and-southeast 
direction, and is one of the smaller streams of Alaska, but has a large run of redfish. 
The lake is about 2^ miles long and 1 mile wide, and is fed by glacial streams. More 
redfish are taken at Chilkoot than at Chilkat, as the fish are confined to a single broad 
channel and are more easily captured. The Ohilkoot may be classed with streams 
like Hetta, Karta Bay, and Naha Bay. In 1896 the run of fish in this stream was so 
large that the cannery was obliged to limit the number purchased of each Indian 
fisherman to 100 per day. 

The Chilkoot Indians supplied the Pyramid Harbor Cannery in 1894 with 62,284 
redfish; in 1895 with 68,000; in 1896 with 159,000; and in 1897 with 48,000. The 
Chilkat Indians Airnished 30,872 in 1897, this being the first year since 1893 that they 
supplied any fish. Four years ago they demanded 10 cents a fish, and as the cannery 
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refused to pay this amount, the Indians declined to furnish any fish. In 1897 a com- 
promise was efifected, the cannery steamer calling at the mouth of the Ohilkoot and 
paying 6 cents a fish. The Chilkats deliver at the cannery and receive 8 cents a fish. 

The small number taken in 1897 is due to the Klondike excitement. Most of the 
Indians stopped fishing and went to Dyea and Skagway to freight over the passes. 
About half of the white fishermen also left for the gold fields. 

From the large number of redfish taken in GhUkat Inlet it is probable that the 
river is a very prolific redfish stream, but it is so broken in its course that fishing is 
very difficult. The earliest fish are a few king salmon, followed, the latter part of 
June, by the redfish, which continue running until late in September, when the dog 
salmon come in so thick and the redfish decrease to such an extent that it is barely 
profitable to take them. The humpbacks also run in large numbers in September. 
The Chilkat redfish are regarded by packers as the choicest in Alaska. 

The run in the Chilkoot begins a little later than in the Ohilkat. The redfish in 
both streams are about the same average weight and size, but fishermen claim that 
they can recognize a difference in shape, and it is stated that a Chilkoot fish is very 
rarely found on the Chilkat side of the peninsula, and vice versa. 

Seines have been tried unsuccessfully, probably because there are no good 
seining beaches. 

A sturgeon was taken in the Taku in 1896 weighing 12 pounds, and one in the 
Chilkat the same year of similar weight, l^o steelheads have been noticed, but Dolly 
Varden trout are numerous during the season. 

It was learned from white people in the vicinity that the Indians also use nets in 
both rivers, blocking all the channels and entering streams, in all directions, to make 
the catch, and that they fish on the spawning-grounds. It was also reported that not 
only is Lake Chilkoot fished, but the spawning stream as well, and that traps have 
been placed in the lake under the guidance of an expert. The gill-net fishermen are 
reported not to observe the weekly close season. 

With the Chilkat region the examinations conducted in 1897 by the Albatross in 
southeast Alaska were finished. They include all the canneries and a number of the 
fisheries, but there are still a large number of streams to be examined iu the future. 
There are said to be redfish streams entering Swanson Harbor, Bartlett, Dundas, and 
Taylor bays, Idaho Inlet, and Port Althorp. Probably none of these streams contain 
many redfish, otherwise the cannery at Bartlett Bay would not have been abandoned. 
At Port Althorp there was a saltery operated by Ford & Stokes, now said to be 
abandoned. At the southern entrance to Cross Sound is Yakobi Islaud, separated 
from Chichagof Island by Lisianski Strait. Surge Bay makes in to Yakobi Islaud 
on the western shore, and has a stream fished some years by the Kedfish Bay cannery, 
from which as many as 16,000 redfish have been taken. South of Point Urey is a 
large sound or strait, with numerous arms, bordered by islands, rocks, and reefs, on 
the ocean side of Chichagof Island. On this sound are Stranger Biver, O'Hara Bay, 
Olsen Bay, and Smith Bay, having redfish and coho streams, and fished at times by 
the Eedfish Bay cannery. 
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PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND AND COPPER RIVER REGION. 

After leaving Ohilkat there are uo canneries until Prince William Soand is reached, 
or, as the locality is sometimes called, the Copper Biver Delta. As plenty of capital is 
ready to be placed in canneries, this long stretch has probably been well investigati^d. 
The absence of canneries would seem to imply the absence of fish, but the inaccessi- 
bility of the region probably accounts for the slight development of its fishery resources. 

The district has contributed G.6 per cent of the cannery output of Alaska since 
1889. Its share in 1897 was 5.7 per cent. 

The Albatross called at Yakutat to make inquiries relating to the fisheries, but 
little information could be obtained. This village contains about 300 Indian inhabitants, 
and lies on the seaward slope of the great Fairweather Kange and the St. Elias Alps. 
The Indians obtain all their fish supply here, from a few small streams in the vicinity. 
They speak in glowing terms of the abundance of fish, but without any conception as 
to the numbers necessary for commercial purposes. There are several glacial streams 
emptjring into Yakutat Bay, and all are said to carry king salmon. The fisheries are, 
however, entirely undeveloped, and it would take at least a season's work to make 
even a partial examination of the waters. 

About 60 miles east of Yakutat the Alsek Eiver empties through a delta into 
Dry Bay. According to the Indians, this river carries a large number of king salmon, 
redfish, and cohoes. Between the Alsek and Yakutat four smaller rivers empty into 
lagoons or inside channel- ways which communicate with the sea through shallow 
channels, and all are said to contain many salmon in season. It is said that a canoe 
can be carried through these inside channels from Yakutat to the mouth of the Alsek, 
but there is no entrance seaward for a vessel. The combined catch of these rivers 
would perhaps be sufficient to supply a cannery, but their inaccessibility is an obstacle 
to success. 

Little is known of the fishing resources from Yakutat to Cape Suckling. Several 
streams flow into the sea along this line of coast, but they are probably inaccessible. 
In 1889, when twenty additional canneries were built in Alaska, four were located in 
the vicinity of the Copper River Delta, but only two are now in operation. 

LITTLE KAYAK ISLAND. 

In 1889 a company known as the Central Alaska Company built a cannery on 
Wingham or Little Rayak Island (also known as Mitchell Island), about 15 miles west 
from Cape Suckling. The cannery made a pack of 1,600 cases that year, and the 
following spring it was moved to Thin Point, on the southern side of Alaska Penin- 
sula. It operated during 1890 and 1891, and was absorbed by the Alaska Packing 
Association of 1892 and closed, and in 1893 it joined the Alaska Packers' Association, 
but was no longer operated. In 1895 the available machinery was moved to Eoggiung, 
on the Kvichak River, in Bering Sea, and utilize<l as a part of the plant of the Point 
Roberts Packing Company. 

The Peninsula Trading and Fishing Company built a cannery on Little Kayak 
Island in 1889 and packed 2,540 cases that year, and 14,200 cases in 1890. In the 
fall of 1890 and spring of 1891 it was moved to one of the sloughs of the Copper 
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Biver Delta, known as Ooquenbena, and operated ander its former uame^ making a 
pack in 1S91. It joined the Alaska Packing Association in 1892 and was closed, bat 
for some reason it did not join the Alaska Packers' Association of 1803. Since 1893 
it has been operated by the Pacific Steam Whaling Company. A change in the 
channel of the slough has made it difficnlt of access, and the cannery was closed in 
1897. The machinery has been removed, and it is said that saoh as is available will 
be installed in the new cannery built in 1897 at Kenai, Cook Inlet. It had a capacity 
of about 1,200 cases a day. 

The Peninsula Trading and Fishing Company employed 40 white fishermen, 
20 white cannery-hands, and 60 Chinese in 1896. Ten gill nets were used, each 100 
fathoms long by 24 meshes deep, for king salmon, and 20 gill nets, each 200 fothoms 
long by 30 meshes deep, for redfish — all valued at $1 per fathom. The vessels 
employed by the company were the stern-wheel steamer Thlinketj of 30 tons, with a 
crew of 5, and valued at $10,000, and the launch Beaver^ of 5 tons, with a crew of 3, 
and valued at $4,000. The ship America^ attached to the Orca cannery, was used in 
transportation. Two lighters, valued at $200 each, and 20 Columbia River boats, 
valued at $200 each, were also operated. 

The pack of 1896 was 20,558 cases of redfish, 10 to the case, from May 20 to July 
25, and 114 cases of king salmon, 2.5 to the case, from May 20 to June 1. 

ODIAK. 

In 1889 Messrs. Louis Sloss & Co., of San Francisco, built a cannery under the 
title of Pacific Packing Company, at the extreme eastern end of Prince William 
Sound, on the mainland east of Hawkins Island and on the northern side of a mud 
slough separated from Lake Eyak by a narrow neck of land, about three-fourths of a 
mile wide, and now called Odiak. This cannery has been operated every year 
since except 1892, when it joined the Alaska Packing Association and was closed. In 
1893 it entered the Alaska Packers' Association, and is now operated by that organi- 
zation. It has a capacity of about 1,500 cases a day. 

In 1897 the Pacific Packing Company employed 64 whites as fishermen, and 7 
whites and 66 Chinese in the cannery. The nets used comprised 32 sets of gill nets, 
450 fathoms per set, worth $1 per fathom — ^9^-inch mesh for king salmon, O^inch mesh 
for echoes, and 6i-inch for redfish. The vessels and boats employed were the screw 
steamer Pacific^ 32 tons, crew 6, valued at $14,000; the stern-wheel steamer 8. B. 
Mathewsj 165 tons, crew 6, valued at $14,000; the stern- wheel steamer SusannoAj 18 
tons, crew 6, valued at $9,000; one lighter worth $250; 32 Columbia Biver boats 
worth $200 each, and 2 seine boats valued at $100 each. The ship Centennial^ 1,139 
tons register, worth $20,000, served as a transport, with a crew of fishermen. 

The 1896 statistics for equipment were practically the same as for 1897, except 
that the chartered bark Oaiherer^ 1,377 tons, was used as a transport.. 

The following gives the statistics of the output of the Pacific Packing Company 
for 1896 and 1897: 



species. 


1896. 


1897. 


Total 
nnmber 
offish. 


Dates. 


Cases 
packed. 


No. of 

iishper 

case. 


Total 
nnmber 
of fish. 


Dates. 
May 6 to Aug. 10 


Cases 
packed. 

18,815 


Ko. of 

ilahper 

case. 


Redflsh 

Cohoes 

Hamphaoka .. 
King salmoii . . 


282,138 

1.953 

217.120 

817 


May 10 to Ang. 80.... 
Auff. 9 to 27 - . 


29,500 

217 

9,910 

216 


9.6 
0. 
22. 
3.8 


170, 116 


12.7 


Jnly 8 to Ang. 2i 

May 6 to June 14 


239,480 
905 


Jnly 5toAuj(.8 

May 6 to Jnne 13.... 


0,764 
202 


24.5 
4.8 
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The difference in the average number of fish to the case for the two years is due 
to waste. The nnmber of fish received is the cannery count, and in the case of red- 
fish, in 1897, a large number was rejected, and probably the same was the case with 
the humpbacks in 1896. When the pack of a species is small, the number consumed 
by the cannery-hands and salted, though counted as part of the catch, makes a large 
difference in the number to the case. 

OBOA. 

The Pacific Steam Whaling Company in 1889 built a cannery on the southern 
side of the same mud slough on which the Pacific Packing Company located at Odiak, 
and nearly opposite the latter company's establishment. In the spring of 1895 it 
was moved to a more salubrious site on the mainland, now known as Orca, east-south- 
east fhua the northern point of Hawkins Island, and about 4 miles north of its former 
location. This cannery has been operated every year except 1892, when it entered 
the pool of the Alaska Packing Association and was closed. It did not join the 
Alaska Packers' Association in 1893. It has a capacity of about 1,500 cases a day. 
In 1896, 60 white fishermen were employed, and 25 whites and 65 Chinese in the can- 
nery. The Chinese contract was 42 cents per case, and in addition the tester received 
$40 a month and the boss $50 a month. Thirty sets of gill nets were used, 350 fathoms 
to the set, valued at $1 per fathom; mesh, 9^-inch for king salmon, 6^-inch for echoes, 
and 64-inch for redfish. Three seines, each 150 fathoms long, valued at $1 per fathom^ 
were also used. 

The company, in 1897, etnployed 86 white fishermen and 17 whites (including 
a doctor), 6 natives, and 81 Chinese in the cannery. The fishermen used 43 sets of 
gill nets, 450 fathoms per set, 9^-inch mesh for king salmon, O^inch for echoes, and 
64-inch for redfish, all valued at $1 per fathom. 

Three steamers were employed in 1897, the Wolcotty 199 tons net, crew 9, value 
$25,000; and the Wildcat and Thlinkety both stern-wheel, 50 tons each, crew 5 each, 
and valued at $10,000 each. The ship America^ 1,909 net tons, with a crew of fisher- 
men, was chartered. Two lighters valued at $250 each, 43 Columbia Biver boats at 
$200 each, and 3 seine boats at $100 each were also used. The equipment statistics 
were about the same in 1896 as for 1897, but only 30 Columbia River boats were used 
in 1896 instead of 43, and the steamer Thlinket was used by the Peninsula Trading 
and Fishing Company, and the Wolcqtt had not been purchased. 

The following table gives the statistics of the pack of the Pacific Steam Whaling 
Company at Orca for 1896 and 1897 : 







Spooiea. 


No. of 
fish. 


Bedflsh 

Cohoea 

HnmplMck* . . 


222,157 
29,000 
91,080 



1S9«. 



Dfttes. 



May 15 to July 81... 
^ug. 13 to Sept. 14.. 
Jii)y0to26 



No. of 

0Mi«a 

paoked. 



23,446 
4,021 
4,856 



No. of 

flsbper 

caae. 



9.5 

7.5 

18.7 



1897. 



No. of 
flab. 



201.371 
25.605 
62,800 



Datea. 



May IStoJalySl... 
Aug. 14 to Sept. 12., 
July 9 to Aag. 5.... 



No. of 

cAaea 

packed. 



21.197 
8,414 
8,416 



No. of 

flsbper 

oaae. 



9.6 

7.6 

18.7 



A few king salmon were taken each year, but these were packed with the redfish. 
In 1896, 285 cases of redfish were packed in May, 13,785 in June, and the remainder 
in July. In 1897, 3,600 cases of redfish were packed in May, 14,486 cases in June, 
and the remainder in July. The echoes are packed up to the closing of the cannery, 
and run much later, though not in paying quantities. 
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in 1896, 3,000 cases of rediish were taken in seines in Prince William Sound and 
the remainder in gill nets from the Copper Biver Delta. Of the cohoes, half were 
taken in seines and half in gill nets. 

The Indians say that after the cannery closes there are plenty of fish. 

The terms of the Pacific Steam Whaling Company with their fishermen are as 
follows: Of the number employed, 20 are paid $40 each for taking the vessel with the 
outfit from San Francisco to the cannery, and back in tlie fall with the pack. From 
the beginning of the fishing season until it closes, each fisherman receives $15 i>er 
month and board, and the cannery pays to each boat outfit (2 men) 3 cents each for 
redfish and cohoes, 10 cents for king salmou, and $5 per 1,000 for humpbacks. 

Fishermen to make good wages should take 10,000 fish to a boat (2 men) during a 
season, and this catch was formerly quite frequent, but large catches are very rare 
now, and there is much complaint among the fishermen. In 1890, with 150 fathoms of 
web they could average from 7,000 to 8,000 fish to a boat, and now with 450 fathoms 
of web they barely average half that number. 

As these two canneries at Orca and Odiak were built the same year, have 
operated during the same periods, and fish over the same localities, tlie remarks in 
reference to tlie fisbiug are applicable to both. The fish are taken in two entirely 
difierent sections, differing but little in dist^ance, yet widely in their runs and fishing 
methods. The canneries are located on the dividing line separating the two sections 
and are accessible to both. Bounding Cape Whiteshed to the eastward extends the 
Copper River delta, which is the gill-net fishing- ground, similar to the fishing in the 
large rivers of Bering Sea, while to the westward extends Prince William Sound 
which represents the drag-seine fishing, a counterpart of southeast Alaska, with its 
many small streams, each affording a few fish. 

In 1889 the two canneries on Little Kayak Island drew their fish from the Copper 
Eiver delta and the rivers in the vicinity of Little Kayak. In 1890, after the removal 
of the Central Alaska Company to Thin Point, the Peninsular Trading and Fishing 
Company made its pack from the same source. After its removal to Coquenhena, 
and until dismantled in 1897, its fish supply came from the Copper River delta. 

The first pack, about 20,000 cases in 1889, was made by the two canneries at 
Odiak almost entirely from the lake and river at Eyak. In 1890 the fish were 
obtained from Eyak Lake and River, Mountain Slough, a branch of the latter, Glacier 
River, and Algonek Slough in the delta, and from Miner's River and Cheniga in Prince 
William Sound. As fish became scarce, fishing operations were extended as far east- 
ward as Chilkhat River (not to be confounded with the Chilkat River at the head of 
Lynn Canal) a distance of about 75 miles by steamer; to the westward all the streams 
in Prince William Sound were reached, a run for the steamers of from 85 to 90 miles. 
TLe main source of supply, however, now comes irom the Copper River delta, which 
includes Eyak River on the west and Chilkhat River on the east, though neither takes 
its source from the Copper River. 

The great fiats that make ofi'shore between Point Steel and Kayak Island have 
no doubt been formed by the detritus from the Copper River, and are usually spoken 
of as its delta. 

The first stream along the shore eastward from the canneries is Mountain Slough, 
an outlet or slough of Eyak River, having its mouth in the corner of the bight formed 
by the headland, of which Cape Whiteshed is the terminal point, and the mainland 
extending to the westward from Copper River. About a mile to the eastward is the 
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mouth of Kyafe River, the main oatlet to the lake; ^ miles farther eaat i» Glacier 
Biver, and the same distance beyoud is Algouek Slough, the first or western slough 
of Copper Biver. After that come Pete Dalil Slougli, Big River, CnqueDhena, Cot- 
tonwood Point, Little River, Gus Wilson Slongh, and Martin Biver, all aloughs of 




JtmAfS^tinifye^ mint 

• ■ 1 . . . Bf^ s4f///i/ 

Skef-h of Vliioity of Oro» and OiJink. 

Copper Biver. The distance from (ilacier River to Marten Xiiver is about 40 miles by 
steamer. About 15 miles to the eastward of Marten River is Chilkhat Uiver, which is 
an outlet to two or more lakes and is the easternmost stream now fished by the 
canneries. 

OOI'PEH UIVEK. 
Copper River, about 20 miles fruni the marshes forming the coast line, breaks into 
a delta and discharges its waters through numerous sloughs, the principal ones being 
those just mentioned. The tide ebbs and Hows for a long distance through the 
sloughs, and they not only receive the river and tidal waters, but in addition those 
sloughs bordering the highlands and mtmntains receive the discharges (Voni small 
lake outlets and glacial streams. It is probable that few exct^pt king salmon ascend 
a great distance up Copi>er River proper, finding their spawning-beds in the lower 
tribntaries. Bordering tlie delta, and »s far as Point Steel on the west and Kayak on 
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the east, are great sand and mud flats extending from 3 to 6 and more miles ftt)m 
the shore and marshes. Most of these flats are dry at low water, bat they have 
ohannel-ways through them seaward from the larger sloughs, and shallow channels 
and pools between them which admit the passage of light-draft stern- wheel steamers. 
It is probable that Copper Biver originally discharged into a large irregular bay, which 
gradually filled and formed the present delta, and the flats outside are merely the 
foundations for its farther expansion seaward. 

The conditions here admit gill-net fishing only, which is done by drifting with 
Columbia Biver boats, 2 men and 450 fathoms of web constituting an outfit. There 
are stations or bunk-houses at different points within the sloughs, where the fishermeu 
live and from which the catch is taken to the canneries by the small stern-wheel 
steamers calling for them. These steamers, of which there are two at each cannery, 
have a draft of 24 inches and navigate the shallow waters of the delta. At low water 
they are frequently aground. 

The king salmon packed at the canneries are obtained in the delta, and commence 
to run about May 6; scattering ones are taken all summer. While this pack has 
never been very large, the catch has decreased rapidly during the past few years, 
and to such an extent that in 1896 some of the interior Indians were reported to be 
on the verge of starvation on account of this scarcity of king salmon, which forms a 
large item of their food. In 1897 there was great rejoicing among the Stick Indians 
when they heard that the cannery at Coquenhena would not be operated. It seems 
hardly probable, in a locality where the natural conditions permit only fishing by gill 
nets, that the fishermen should have caused this decrease, yet it is said that the nets 
are placed at such short intervals that they lie almost back to back and side by side. 

The following catches of king salmon, from the books of the Pacific Steam 
Whaling Company, show the number taken per year by one cannery: 



Year. 


Datea. 


Number. 


Year. 


Datea. 


Number. 


1890 


May5toJnne30 

Apr. 27 to June 30 

Closed 


1 

5, 491 1 
6,185 I 


1894 


Hay 11 to Jane 30 

May 8toJune29 

May 15 to Juno 30 

May 10 to Jane 30 


4,494 

5.929 

690 

1.049 


1891 


1895 

1896 


1892 


1893 


May 2 to June 30 


8,674 


1897 







The mud slough on which both canneries were originally located is less than half 
a mile in length and inaccessible at low water. During the packing season^ when 
the mud banks are covered with salmon ofial and refuse, they become very foul, and 
were it not for the myriads of gulls which act as scavengers, it is difficult to see how 
any one could live in the locality. 

Three-fourths of a mile distant from the cannery at Odiak, in a general northeast 
direction over a low neck of laud, is the head of the southwest arm of Lake Eyak. A 
tramway from the cannery extends to this point and terminates on a small wharf on 
the lake shore. The lake is T-shaped; that is, there are three arms, each widening 
toward the junctioii and extending in northwest, southwest, and southeast directions 
respectively. These arms are about 2^ miles long with an extreme width of about 
a mile, with the main body or junction much enlarged. The shore line is rocky, the 
banks are heavily wooded, and in places are high and steep where they run directly 
into the mountain masses. There are many places which are quite shallow, rocky 
in some instances, and with gravel and sand bottom in others. The surface of the 
lake is ou a level with the highest tide; indeed, tide water sometimes backs into the 
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lake. It is fed by a number of cascades and streamlets, with one large, rapid stream 
discharging through a delta at the head of the northwest arm, and a small stream, 
which daring the dry season loses itself through the marsh and gravel, on the north- 
east side of the lake directly opposite the southwest arm. At the western side of the 
southeast arm is the lake outlet. It flows in a general south and southeast direction 
for a distance of from 5 to 6 miles, with a width of 200 feet, emptying into the sea on 
the western side of the delta of Copper River. 

The banks of the outlet (Eyak River) are generally rocky, with projecting, wooded 
ridges, though in places they are of clay, and grassy. The current at low water is 
strong, but at high water slack, and at the highest tides it is an inflowing stream. 

About 3 miles from the 
lake the river receives 
from the eastward the 
whitish waters of a glacial 
stream of considerable 
size, and below this point 
a slough, before referred to 
as Mountain Slough, opens 
from the main river and 
carries some of the water 
in its own channel, dis- 
charging about a mile to 
the westward of the river. 
For several years 
Eyak River and Lake 
formed a highway for 
lighters and the smaller 
vessels engaged in trans- 
porting fish from the delta. 
Tbey were carried direct 
to the wharf at the head 
of the southwest arm, and 
thence shipped by tram to 
the cannery. It was found 
more economical, however, 
to run the steamers around Gape Whiteshed, direct to the canneries, and no fish, 
except those carried by small boats, are now transported by way of Eyak Lake and 
River. The newer stem- wheel steamers have been built much larger, and it would be 
hazardous to use them on the former route. 

The large entering stream at the head of the northwest arm of the lake discharges 
its whitish snow, or glacial waters, into the lake through a delta in which the larger 
Streams are from 25 to 35 feet wide, and several feet deep, flowing with a rapid current 
over sandy and pebbly beds; the banks are pebbly, bare in some places, covered with 
grass in others, and the growth of trees and shrubs increases as the streams are 
ascended. It seems an ideal spawning- ground, vast in extent, and with abundance 
of water, yet very few salmon were seen. The party, perhaps, did not ascend high 
enough to find the actual spawning-beds, but in any event there should have been 
large numbers of dead fish encountered; not above a dozen, however, were seen, 
only enough to show that they do go there. Possibly the water is too cold, yet the 
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Sketch of Lake Eyak. 
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few flail seen would indicate that it is not, and this scarcity of salmou may be owing 
to the wanton iialiing of the lake. On the northeast shore is a small stream which, 
during the time of our viait, had no flow of surface water; large pools stood in the 
gravelly bed. Aroand the mouth a few dead fish were seeu j in fact, the lake nowhere 
showed an abundance of salmon. 

Ou the western bank of the southeast arm of the lake, near the outlet, is an 
Indian's shack, and at the time of our visit a number of Indians were smoking and 
drying humpbacks and cohoes. Below the shack is a rather neat log cabin with 
drying nicks for nets around it, and a short distance beyond is a board flsbing-liat 
used for storing nets. In different parts of the lake stakes were projecting above the 
surface, and near the outlet they were especially numerous, their use being quite 
evident. Across the outlet at the lake and back for a distance of nearly half a mile 
were lines of heavy stake* runniug across the channel, to which gill nets are secured. 
These nets form au almost impassable barrier, and the wonder is that any tiah ever 



Fuh-wburf on Lake E; ak. 

get through to the spawning-grounds. Upon the airival of the vessel no nets wen 
found, but A few days before my visit an Indian trader from the Copper River district 
cametoOrca for his winter-trade stock; he said in passing this )>oint — the head of 
the outlet — the nets were so thick he thought he would have to cut them iu order to 
gain a passage for his boat. 

LAKE EYAK. 

Lake Eyak lias been Ushed every year since the canneries have been in operation. 
Tlie iirst year's pack wjis almost entirely from this source; but from a locality once 
good for 200,000 redfish— some say 250,000—11 has dwindled down to 11,000 in 1897. 
Fishermen think that if the lake and river were not fished, the approacbex to the 
mouth could be made to yield 25,000 redfish in a short tinie. 
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From Lake Eyak the outlet flows a straight course for a mile in a south-southeast 
direction, and then turns about 1 point to the eastward. In this slight bend, on the 
left bank, the old native village of Kyak was located. It is now practically abandoned, 
the inhabitants having moved iso Odiak, where they live in shacks and log-houses 
scattered along the line of the tramway. Quite a number of white men who fish for 
the canneries remain in the country all winter, not only here, but in Cook Inlet, 
Kadiak Island, and elsewhere, but there seem to be more here than at other places. 

It is said that a few salmon are obtained by the Indians in Lake Eyak during 
the winter months. The water being very ($old, it is probable that the colioes do not 
spawn until very late, and the Indians may catch these fish, or possibly a few steel- 
heads may run here at this time. 

The natives in all parts of Alaska and the Aleutian chain prefer the fish well 
advanced toward spawning for their winter supply. In a country where the natives 
use rancid seal oil as a sauce for all delicacies, including strawl)erries and salmon 
berries, and bury salmon fresh from the sea for ten days or n)ore to make them 
thoroughly ripe and palatable, and where a putrid whale carcass furnishes the choicest 
tidbits, a salmon well-ripened under natural conditions might be thought the proper 
food to prepare for winter. The idea is, however, that when taken from the spawning- 
ground they are in poor condition from long fasting, and have very little fat or oil, so 
that the drying or smoking process is hastened. 

PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND. 

It is very difficult, in the absence of charts or maps, to describe the fisheries of 
this section. Time permitted only a survey of the waters in the vicinity of the 
canneries. Tlie waters are entirely unsurveyed, extend over a large area, and are not 
well known. Chart B may give some idea of the situation. 

The Copper River Delta, as before mentioned, is the principal source of fish 
supply for the canneries; tlie fish from Prince William Sound are simply an addition, 
and the total catch for all its streams would support only a very small cannery. The 
information regarding the streams of Prince William Sound was obtained from the 
cannery superintendents, masters of cannery steamers, and fishermen, modified some- 
what by carefully examining records whenever there was opportunity. 

The salmon streams of Prince William Sound resemble those of southeast Alaska, 
although as a rule they are inferior. The total catch for the whole district does not 
equal the catch of such streams as Quadra, Hetta, and others in a good season, and 
probably does not average over 125,000 redfish and 50,000 cohoes per season. The 
Pacific Steam Whaling Company's cannery has never exceeded 32,000 redfish and 
35,000 cohoes per season from the sound. W^hile there are many streams that contain 
humpbacks, they are not very plentiful in any one stream. In none do they run even 
as they do in the smaller streams of southeast Alaska, and they, as well as the redfish 
and cohoes, are decreasing yearly. In short, the district is poor in salmon, and the 
streams have been injured by injudicious and illegal fishing. 

Nor are the canneries the only drains upon the salmon streams. The Treasury 
Department has leased certain islands in Prince William Sound and alon;? the Alaska 
Peninsula to individuals and organizations for the pnri>ose of breeding foxes, and 
thousands of salmon are cured annually for fox food. 
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The caDoeries at Orca and Odiak alone fish and have fished the streams of Prince 
William Sound for commercial purposes. Until 1897 they had a mutual agreement by 
which the streams of the sound were equally divided, and neither encroached upon 
the other's territory. In 1897, however, each cannery fished wherever it felt disposed. 

STREAMS OF PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND. 

After leaving Orca, rounding Hawkins Point, and passing through the narrows, 
on the starboard hand a large bay is seen making in to the northeast, known as 
Simpson Bay. It has several small arms and a few streams which combined are good 
for about 1,000 redfish, 2,000 cohoes, and a few humpbacks. 

The next bay to the westward, making in to the northern shore, is known as Sheep 
or Jackson Bay. It has several humpback streams. 

Next in order to the westward is a large bay known as Port Gravina, which is a 
deep indentation with several arms. At the head of the main body is a large stream 
which in good seasons will produce about 25,000 cohoes. There are two streams on 
the eastern side and three on the western side, all containing humpbacks. There are 
no redfish streams in the bay, but redfish sometimes school around the grassy flats on 
the western side. It is reported that the stream at the head of the bay is barricaded. 

In Port Fidalgo are three humpback streams, and one of them also yields about 
5,000 cohoes a year. 

In Port Yaldes are also three streams containing humpbacks, one of which carries 
cohoes. 

Inside of Glacier Island is a stream known as Billy's Hole, from which in some 
years 20,000 redfish have been taken. 

The next deep body of water westward is Salmon Sound, on the eastern side of 
which is Miner River, good for about 10,000 redfish. It is the outlet of two lakes, 
has been fished since the first year after the canneries were started, and has been 
continually barricaded. On the eastern side of Port Wells, inside of Esther Island, is 
a small stream which is also barricaded. It is capable of producing 3,000 redfish per 
year. 

North of Point Nowell, and inside of an island and a line of reefs, is a small stream 
known as Rubber Boot, which can be relied on for about 3,000 redfish annually. It 
is barricaded. 

Gheniga is between Rubber Boot and Point Nowell and has the largest run of 
redfish in Prince William Sound. In 1895 it furnished about 100,000, but a safe value 
is 50,000. It is said to be heavily barricaded. 

Jack Pot is a stream that empties into the head of the third inlet southwest from 
Point Nowell. It is the outlet to a large lake system and can produce annually about 
7,000 redfish. 

Somerset River, on the eastern side of Knight Island, is a small stream. A few 
thousand redfish may be obtained from it annually. 

Port Bainbridge has at its head an outlet to two lakes. The outlet carries redfish, 
but the product obtainable is unknown. 

This completes the list of known salmon streams in Prince William Sound. As 
the cannery people are constantly striving to increase their packs, the steamers have 
prospected the locality very thoroughly, and it is believed that all the salmon streams 
of any value are known. The runs of fish are very uncertain, and as they vary largely 
from year to year, data of material value can not be obtained. No regular fishing 
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crews are kept at the distant points; a stream is visited by a steamer and crew, and if 
fish are found schooling, the crew remain as long as a catx^h is made, visiting another 
locality if no fish are found. 

Except Gheniga, the streams are all said to have small runs, and the pack of 
Prince William Sound fish is small. Fishing is done entirely by seines, but any and 
every device is used that will facilitate the catch. Fishermen and others interested 
do not deny that the streams are barricaded. The law exempts Prince William Sound 
from the weekly close season. Why this and some other places should be exempt is 
not understood, but from all reports one would also fancy that the sound was exempt 
from the provisions against barricading. 

The following data were made up from the cannery books at Orca, and represent 
the runs of redfish and echoes in Prince William Sound in numbers large enough to 
warrant fishing. A few run earlier and later, and in the case of echoes it is probable 
that they run in considerable numbers after the cannery closes. 



Year. 



1891 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1808 
1807 



Redflsh. 



Cohoea. 



Com- 
menced 
nmniDg. 



Finiflhed 
mnniDg. 



Com- 
menced -„„-,4„« 

rnnninK. canning. 



Finished 



Jane 10 Jnly 13 
Cannery cloaed. 



July 1 
June 80 
J une 21 
July 7 
July 11 



No data. 
July IS 
July 7 
July 25 
Failure 
this 
year. 



Aag. 4 Sept. 14 
Cannery closed. 
Ang. lO^fl-'"* IK 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 19 



Aug. 13 
Aug. 11 



Sept 15 
Sept 4 
Sept 1 
Sept 
Sept 



From Prince William Sound to Gape Elizabeth, the end of what is designated as the 
second district, there are no fisheries. There are very few inhabitants in this region, 
and little is known of its features. No streams having large numbers of salmon are 
known to exist anywhere in this vicinity, otherwise canneries would be established. 
The large bays on this broken and rugged coast probably receive the waters of 
numerous streams draining mountain slopes and glaciers, and all may carry some 
salmon. Future investigation alone can determine their commercial value. 
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COOK INLET DISTRICT. 



This district extends from Gape Elizabeth to Gape Douglass. All the canneries 
that have been operated in Gook Inlet have been located on the eastern shore at 
two points, Kenai and Knssilof. In 1891 three canneries were in operation, but since 
that date only one. 

The climate of Gook Inlet mns to extremes in the different seasons. The 
sammers are comparatively mild and sunny, and the winters very cold, the extreme 
temperature reaching 60^ below zero over the surrounding country. Across the 
Kenai Peninsula, in Prince William Sound, the summers are wet, and in the winter 
extreme cold is not experienced. 

The Gook Inlet district is a very difficult one to fish. There are probably plenty 
of salmon to supply several canneries, but they are not only difficult to catch, but the 
fisheries and the conditions attending the serving of the canneries are extremely 
hazardous. The tides and currents in the inlet are strong and treacherous, increasing 
in height and force as its head is approached, where the tide comes in with a bore 
which is extremely dangerous to small craft. Nearly every season some lives are lost 
in the swift .currents of Gook Inlet. The whole section is unsurveyed. Shoals make 
out a long distance from the shore, and are continually changing. When the cannery 
people return in the spring of the year they find the shoals and fiats are much 
changed, and bowlders — sometimes of very large size — are noticed whiere they were 
not before, having been brought down by the large ice fioes. 

As frequent allusion is made to the very large king salmon taken in Gook 
Inlet, it may be mentioned that in 1897 the largest individual salmon ever known in 
the vicinity was caught at Knssilof; it weighed just 68^ pounds, and lost 21 pounds 
in dressing. It is said the fiesh of the coho is a deeper red here than at other places, 
and there is a marked difference between the large and small redfish, the latter being 
much rounder. 

The average pack of this district since 1882 is 6.5 per cent of the Alaska pack, 
and for 1897 it is 3.6 per cent. 

KAKNU BIVEE. 

Kaknu Biver takes its source from Lake Skillokh, on the western slope of the 
Kenai range of mountains, and fiows in a westerly direction for about 40 miles, 
emptying into Gook Inlet at Kenai, some 12 miles north of Knssilof. The river is said 
to have some large tributaries, and as a salmon stream has a greater value than the 
Knssilof. The cannery at Knssilof has three traps in this vicinity during the fishing 
season. The superintendent of the cannery, when asked as to the value of the two 
streams, said that they were both very uncertain; that the Russilof ranged iit>m 
nothing to 5,000 cases, and the Kaknu from 3,000 to 10,000 cases. The fish here 
average about 14 to the case. The Kaknu is undoubtedly the better stream, but tlie 
impression prevaUs that neither can be depended upon, and that it is exceptional to 
have a big run. Another authority stated that the Kaknu was good for 150,000 fislu 

Kenai was a place of considerable importance in the earlier days. The Redoubt Sl» 
Nicolas, a stockaded post, was established by the Kassians in 1789 and several tradiii( 
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companies have been operated atihis place. At present there is a small settlement 
of about 150 inhabitants. 

The cannery of the Northern Packing Company was built in 1888 on the eastern 
side of Oook Inlet, at Kenai, at the month of the Kaknu River, 51 miles above Anehor 
Point It was operated in 1888, 1889, 1890, and 1891. In 1892 it joined the Alaska 
Packing Association, and it became a member of the Alaska Packers' Association 
in 1893. It has been closed Since 1891, and some of the machinery has been utilized 
in the plant at Kossilof, but it is said that the cannery is in such condition that it can 
be placed in running order at short notice. It is held as a reserve, and has a capacity 
of about 800 oases a day. 

Buildings were completed for a cannery by the Pacific Steam Whaling Company 
at Kenai in the summer of 1897, near the cannery of the Northern Packing Company, 
but no machinery was installed. It was said that the machinery of the Coquenheua 
cannery was to be placed in this plant in the spring of 1898, and the cannery was to 
be operated that season. It will have a capacity of about 800 cases a day. 

KUSSILOF BIVEB. 

The Kussilof River has its source in Lake Tustumena, a large body of water on 
the western slope of the mountain range that forms the dividing ridge on Kenai 
Peninsula, and flows in a general westerly direction through bottom lands and timber 
for about 25 miles, emptying into Cook Inlet at Kussilof. It is said that the lake is 
fed by bottom springs and small streams. The river receives several tributaries, some 
of which are lake outlets. Little accurate information can be obtained of these 
waters. Hunters penetrate the interior after moose, mountain sheep, and bear, but 
their reports are vague and conflicting. The rise and full of spring tides at Kussilof 
is over 30 feet, and tide water extends up the river for a distance of 6 miles, to a point 
where the first rapids are encountered. At low water the stream runs some distance 
into the inlet between high mud banks, with a bar at the end, which is bare at spring 
tides. The cannery is on the right bank, with some buildings on the river and some 
on the iulet. The river at this place is about 150 yards wide. 

The superintendent of the cannery stated that all their fish were taken in the 
inlet, and that the rivers were not fished at all, as fish were not numerous enough to 
justify making preparation for them. He said that a number of years ago, before there 
was any law on the subject, he built a trap in the river proper, which took only 20,000 
fish during the entire season. 

In 1890 Mr. George W. Hume, of San Francisco, built a cannery at Kussilof on 
the right bank of the river, about half a mile above its mouth. It was operated in 
1890, 1891, and 1892. In the latter year it joined the Alaska Packing Association, in 
1893 it entered the Alaska Packers' Association, and in 1894 it was consolidated with 
the Arctic Fishing Company's plant. It has not been operated since 1892. 

In 1882 the Alaska Packing Company, of San Francisco, built a cannery at Kus- 
silof, on the right bank of the river at the mouth, utilizing in its construction the 
available machinery of a cannery built at Old Sitka by the Cutting Packing Company, 
of San Francisco, in 1878.* In 1885 this cannery was sold to the Arctic Fishing Com- 
pany. In 1890 the cannery ship, the Corea, was wrecked in Oook Inlet, and the 
cannery was not operated. In 1892 it joined the Alaska Packing Association and 

* The Old Sitka cannory mikle a pack in 1878 and 1879 and wa9 then cloned. 
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was closed, and Id 1893 it entered the Alaska Packers' Association, and has been 
operated by that organization to the present ttnte. 

In 1897 the Arctic Fishing Company employed 35 wk^ iishermen, and in the 
cannery 8 whites, 20 natives, and 100 Chinese. The fishermen ased ftr ledfish 15 gill 
nets, each 50 fathoms long, 6^-inch 
mesh, 30 meshes deep, valued at tl 
per fathom; also for king salmon, 15 
gill nets, each 50 fathoms long, 9^-inch 
mesh, 22 meshes deep, valued at 1 1 per 
fathom ; 8 pile and web traps, 30 feet 
by 50 feet square pots, and leaders 300 
to 700 feet long, valued at from $300 
to $1,500 each. Three steamers were 
employed — the Jennie^ of 70 net tons, 
with a crew of 6, and valued at $26,000 ; 
the OlgUj of 8 tons, with a crew of 2, 
and valued at $6,000; the Arthur, of 
5 tons, with a crew of 2, and valued at 
$2,100. The chartered bark Prussia, 
of 1,131 net tons, and with a crew of 
fishermen, was used as a transi)ort. 
Three sloop lighters worth $400 each, 
1 pile-driver worth $750, 1 coal scow 
valued at $500, 15 gill-net boats at $50 
each, and 6 trap scows at $50 each, 
were also employed. 

In 1896 the equipment was prac- 
tically the same as for 1897, and th^ 
same hands were employed. 

The Chinese contract of the Arc- 
tic Fishing Company was 42^ cents a 
case. The fishermen received board, 
$30 a month, and f cent a case. A 
number of these men remain in the 
country during the winter, and hunt 
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Sketch of K«8«iIof River and Vicinity. 



and trap; some are squaw men. The cannery ship remains at anchor in Tuxedni 
Harbor, under Chisick Island, on the western shore of the inlet, as the anchorage oflF 
the cannery is unsafe. 

The following gives the pack of the Arctic Fishing Company at Kussilof River 
for 1896 and 1897 : 



Species. 




18M 


. 


1897. 


Number 
of fish. 

309,863 
27,600 
18. 076 
37,800 


Caaee 
packed. 

23,867 
2,300 
7,000 
2,100 


Fish 

per 

case. 


Date*. 


Number 
of fish. 

354.800 
28.000 
14,083 


Cases 
packed. 


Fish 

per 

case. 


Dates. 


Redflsh 

Cohoes 

King Halmon . . . 
Hampback 


13.2 
12 
2.6 
18 


May 25 to Ang. 14 
July 20 to Aug. 10 
May 25 to June 25 
July 15 to Aug. 10 


24,701 
2,313 
5.518 


14.1 

12.1 

2.5 


May 25 to Aug. 12. 
July 20 to Aug. 12. 
May 26 to July 27. 
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This caunery commences to pack when the ice leaves the iulet so that the nets 
and traps can be ased, usually about May 25, and. closes about August 14. The first 
catch consists of king salmon and redfish, the latter in small numbers, but the com- 
bined product is sufficient to yield 50 to 100 cases a day. By July 1 the cannery 
generally has a pack of 8,000 to 9,000 cases, of which two-thirds are king salmon and 
the rest redfisb. During July they expect to pack from 19,000 to 25,000 cases, of 
which 2,000 cases are king salmon, 2,000 cases echoes, the remainder redfish; in 
August, to the 14th, they count on from 2,000 to 4,000 cases, nearly all of which are 
echoes. 

The height of the run of the different species is as follows: King salmon, from 
June 10 to 27; redfish, from June 1 to July 25; echoes, from July 20 until after the 
cannery closes; and humpbacks from July 15 to August 10. 

The cannery conducts all its fisheries, using traps and gill nets. The gill nets are 
used in the inlet by drifting in the strong tidal currents — on the eastern side from 
Anchor Point to the East Foreland, and on the western side from Kalgin Island to 
Tyonek (see Ghart B). The current is very strong, so that the boats drift rapidly. 
The water is not clear. 

Five traps are used in the vicinity of Kussilof and three near Kenai. They are built 
in the usual way, with long leaders fh)m the shore to deflect the fish into the square or 
heart at the end, which is in deeper water. They are driven in the spring and pulled 
up when the cannery closes, as no piling would stand the ice which moves in great 
masses in the inlet during the spring. 

The records of 1896 may give a general idea of the relative value of gill nets and 
traps in Cook Inlet. Of king salmon, 33 per cent were taken in traps and 67 per cent 
in gill nets; redfish, 87 per cent in traps and 13 x>er cent with gill nets; echoes, nearly 
all in gill nets; humpbacks, nearly all in traps. 

OTHER LOCALITIES IN OOOK INLET REGION. 

Mr. G. D. Ladd operates a saltery a short distance above Tyonek. About 100 
barrels for local use would represent the total output in 1897. 

On the western shore, below Tyonek, three streams of considerable size are said 
to empty into Gook Inlet. These streams are no doubt known to the cannerymen, as 
the gill-net fishermen drift their nets from Kalgin Island to Tyonek. The fish value 
of the district is fairly well known, except in Kamishak Bay, which is difficult of 
access and is reported to be foul and dangerous to navigate. 

Two large rivers empty into Gook Inlet on the northern shore beyond the North 
Foreland — the Shushitna and the Kuik; the former runs redfish and the latter king 
salmon. Very little is known of these localities. 
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THE KARLUK AND CHIGNIK DISTRICT. 



EXTENT AND CHABACTEE OF THE REGION. 

TliiH district extends f^om Oai>e Doaglas to Uuimak Pass and inclades the canneries 
on Kadiak and Afognak islands, Chignik Bay, and Thin Point. From Cape Douglas 
along the southern shore of the Alaska Peninsula to Chignik Bay the coast is rugged 
and deeply indented, with high mountain masses impinging close upon the shore. 
Nearly all of these indentations probably receive streams that have salmon runs, but 
few of them are known tx> have rediish in numbers sufficient for commercial purpo^'es• 
The canneries on Kadiak have prospected over this section and at times have sent a 
steamer to Kukak Bay and obtained a load of redfish. The canneries in prospecting, 
or on information from the natives, will locate one or two men on a stream for a fall 
season and provide them with means for salting, judging the value of the stream from 
their output and their report. The only canneries that have been operated in this 
locality from Cape Douglas to Chignik have been on the islands of Kadiak and 
Afognnk. The bulk of the packing has centered around the mouth of Karluk Kiver, 
on the northwest side of Kadiak Island, in latitude 57<^ 36' north, longitude 154^ 17' 
west, where more salmon are taken than at any other one place in Alaska. 

The output of this district during the past sixteen years represents 43.8 per cent 
of the total Alaska pack, Chignik furnishing 8.1 per cent. The percentage has fallen 
off during the past few years, owing not so much to a reduction in the pack as to 
the increased output of southeast Alaska and Bering Sea. 

During the summer of 1889, in accordance with an act of Congress directing the 
United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries to investigate ^Hhe habits, abun- 
dance, and distribution of the salmon of Alaska, as well as the present condition and 
methods of the fisheries,'^ a party composed of Dr. Tarletou II. Bean, Mr. Livingston 
Stone, Mr. Franklin Booth, and Mr. B. E. Lewis spent the entire season on the islands 
of Kadiak and Afognak. The rei)ort upon their investigations is given in the Fish 
Commission Bulletin for 1889. 

KABLUK. 

Commercial fishing for salmon has been carried on at the mouth of the Karlak 
River for the past thirty years. The first cannery was built in 1882; previous to that 
a few hundred barrels of salt salmon were annually put up. The earliest account of 
commercial fishing dates back to 1867, when three parties were engaged in salting 
salmon. In 1870 the Alaska Fur Trading Company and the Alaska Commercial 
Company began to salt salmon — at first only to a limited extent, the output grad- 
ually increasing from year to year. From this small beginning grew the present 
great industry. 

Prior to 1880 no record was kept of the salmon taken. In that year fishing oom* 
meneed June 15 and ended September 22. The output amounted to 800 barrels of 
salt salmon and 100 half barrels of salted salmon-bellies. The s|)ecies taken was 
probably the red salmon (Oncarhynchus nerhi). 

The catch at Karluk in 1895 was approximately 1,762,000 redfish, in 1896 it was 
2,650,000, and in 1897 it was 1,867,000. The canneries usually count on packing 
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150,000 cases, which would take 1,800,000 redfish, and this is probably a fair estimate 
of the present capacity of the locality. It is generally believed, even by those inter- 
ested, that there is a gradual decline, though they still run in large numbers. In 
1896 several hauls on Earluk Spit yielded 75,000 salmon to the haul. Hauls of from 
25,000 to 30,000 fish are not unusual during the height of the run. It is said that 
some years ago 100,000 salmon were taken at a single haul on the spit. 

The fish are rather small; the general average is probably 5^ pounds in weight 
In 1896 and 1897 the average number to the case was 12 fish; in 1897 it commenced 
at 17 to the case, changing to 15, and at the time of our visit, August 3 to 6, it was 13 
to the case. The first run of the season usually consists of very small fish. 

KARLUK RIVRR. 

The mouth of the outlet is in the middle of a curve in the shore line on the 
northwest side of Kadiak Island, facing Shelikof Strait, formiug an open roadste^ail 
terminating on the west in a precipitous mountain mass, about 1,600 feet high, called 
Karluk Head, and on the east in a line of clifi's from 600 to 800 feet high. To the 
eastward of this so-called river mouth is a narrow shingle spit or bulkhead, making 
from the clifi's on the east, and closing what was once undoubtedly a narrow bay or 
estuary, forming it into a lagoon, of which the so-called mouth is but the outlet. On 
this shingle spit four canneries have been located at difierent times, but only three 
are now operated. The spit is three-fourths of a mile long with an average width of 
about 200 feet, the narrowest part being at the northeast end, where it joins a grassy 
bluff*. The general direction of the spit is northeast and southwest. At the south- 
west end the outlet empties into Shelikof Strait. 

The outlet is 90 feet wide at its mouth, and at times, during a heavy storm from 
the north or northeast, it shifts considerably, sometimes 50 feet or more. The sea, 
when it encroaches on the end of Karluk Spit, does little or no damage, but when the 
opposite bank is heavily washed during the gales of winter the foundation upon 
which the Alaska Improvement Gompany's cannery stands is threatened. 

The top of the spit is composed of pebbles and coarse gravel ; at the water's edge 
small bowlders appear, and 100 feet or more below low-water mark bowlders of 
considerable size are strewn over the bottom. When fishing was first commenced off' 
the outside of the spit a large amount of work had to be performed in removing the 
bowlders before the ground was suitable for making hauls with the drag seine. 

Karluk Biver has its source iu two lakes situated about 16^ miles in a direct line 
from its mouth. The larger lake is about 8 miles long, the smaller 3 miles long. For a 
distance of several miles the river flows in a west-northwest direction. The mouth of 
the river proper is 2 miles above the canneries, at a point immediately northeast from 
the hatchery, where the stream flows rapidly over a bowldery bed and then spreacls 
out into the lagoon (previously referred to) which, is slightly afl*ected by the tide. 

This lagoon has at the head a width of about 300 yards, and gradually widens 
until it is nearly half a mile across as it approaches the spit. It suddenly contracts 
near the end of the spit and the southern shore, and at the outlet, at the point of the 
spit, it has a minimum width of about 90 feet. The lagoon has a general east-and-west 
direction, is about 2 miles in length, and, except for the shingle spit which is thrown 
across its mouth by the action of the sea, its shores are bluff*, rising from about 50 to 
100 feet. Through the narrows of the outlet the water runs as a rapid at low water, 
and on the inside the waters are not affected by the tide until the last 3 to 6 ieet 
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rise on the high water. Boats can enter the lagoon only after half tide. Aboat half 
a mile from the mouth of the outlet is a marshy island, which is the end of a large flat 
making out from the southern bluifs, and which has the greater part bare at low 
water. The lagoon is shallow, with sandy and grassy bottom and deeper holes along 
the spit and the northern shore. There is a shallow, regular channel at low water, 
and with difficulty a tiatboat can be worked through. At the upper end of the lagoon 
the water is slightly brackish and the current Hows out; the tide afiects it by backing 
up about 18 inches. 

The lagoon generally freezes over in the latter part of November, and as a rule does 
not break up until late in the spring. In the river, above the lagoon, and at the 
head of the latter, small bowlders, probably brought down by the ice, are scattered 
along the banks. It is said that the lakes at the head of the river frequently freeze 
over, and in an extremely severe winter it is claimed that they freeze to the bottom. 
The theory is advanced that when the lakes are frozen to the bottom it accounts for 
the small run of salmon at almost regular intervals. 

FISHING-GROUNDS OF THE KARLUK REGION. 

The waters surrounding the outlet to Karlnk Lagoon are probably the most 
remarkable in salmon production in Alaska, not only in point of numbers, but in 
the length of the runs. The fish are principally redfish {Oncorkynchus nerka)^ but 
stragglers of all the other species are taken, and in some years the humpbacks come 
in immense numbers. One instance is recorded in which they were so thick in the 
outlet that a boat could not be pulled through them, and this condition prevailed for 
weeks. (See Dr. Bean's report.) 

When salmon were takcQ for salting purposes only, and for some time after can- 
neries were introduced, the fishing-ground for Karluk was in the outlet and lagoon, 
from 4 mile to 2 miles from its mouth. It was not necessary to go outside, for an 
abundance of salmon could always be taken near the saltery and cannery. So 
numerous were they that by a few hauls, with a seine only 40 fathoms long, enough 
fish could be caught to supply the cannery for a day. On starting out in the morning 
fishermen were instructed to catch no more salmon than could be handled during the 
day. Seldom did they fail to bring in the required amount; the chief obstacle in the 
way was to devise means to take care of the salmon as fast as caught. This was no 
easy task, for fish were plentiful, the cannery small, and everything connected with 
it crude, having few of the appliances now in common use. The workmen, as compared 
with those of to-day, were unskilled and did not move with the speed and expertness 
now displayed. In a few years, however, it was found that larger nets and a greater 
number of them had to be used in order to compete with new canneries. 

Up to 1889 fishing had been confined to the river, but even this wonderfully prolific 
stream could not long supply the demands of three canneries, and soon a perceptible 
falling-off in the daily catch was noticed. Before the season ended all the canneries 
were taking a large portion of their fish outside the mouth of the river. River fishing 
was not wholly abandoned, but the major portion of the catch came from the outside 
fishing-grounds. 

The canneries at Karluk are chiefly, but not entirely, supplied from the fisheries 
in Karluk Bight. A few fish are taken in the vicinity of Red River and Ayakulik, on 
the western side of the island, a few miles south of Seal Rocks; also off the Slide, 
the bluff next east of the spit; from the Waterfalls, about 3 miles to the eastward of 
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Karlak, where two streams fall in cascades over a bluff; and from Northeast Harbor, 
a small indeutation a few miles eastward of the Waterfalls; but these fish all belong 
to the Karlnk school. Some years ago a few were taken at Little Kiver, which is inside 
and a little westward of Gape ITgatf and from Kagayak and Kukak, on the mainland. 
Bnt all these places supply but a very small percentage of the Karluk pack. Occa 
siimaUyy when, there is a slack in the run at Karluk, one or the other of these places 
may be visited by the cannery steamer. Before the cannery at Uganuk was built the 
stream at this place was also fished by the Karluk canneries. 

TIMB OF THE SALMON RCN8. 

The time of run is no less remarkable than the numbers of fish. The (tanneries 
count for a certainty on obtaining fish from the middle of June to the middle of Sep- 
tember. Some years the packing has commenced the latter part of May, and again 
it has continued into October. Scune cannerymen state that the Karluk packing 
season is from June 1 to September 30. It is true that the records show long runs of 
redfish in Cook Inlet, Oopper Biver, and Ohilkat, but the early runs in these localities 
are straggling fish, and were it not for the king salmon no attempt would be made to 
take the redfish at the earliest dates. It appears that the redfish run earlier to the 
westward than in southeast Alaska. At Attn it is said they run May 1. While the 
run probably commences to the westward, yet the great difference in time shown by 
the records is not, in my opinion, altogether real. There are nndoubtedly straggling 
redfish very early in all localities in Alaska, and in a place like Karluk, with a catch 
of nearly 2,000,000 fish, these early stragglers roust come in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant commencing cannery operations, while at a stream having a production of 30,000 
to 40,000 fish they may be represented by only a few individuals. Proximity to the 
sea is, no doubt, also favorable to early runs. The late runs may be accounted for by 
similar reasoning. It is said that the fish in the late runs are in excellent condition. 

It is a question whether the fish that school around Karluk all belong to the 
Karluk Biver; that is, whether they would all go up that river to spawn. For some 
unknown reason large schools of fish come in from the sea and, finding conditions 
favorable, school around the vicinity of Karluk, and from there distribute themselves 
in schools along the islands, the rivers on the southern side of the peninsula, and go 
as far as Cook Inlet. 

ILLKQAL FISHIlfa. 

Sharp competition has caused most of the streams in Alaska to be excessively 
fished; it is also more or less responsible for the great amount of illegal fishing 
carried on in the past and at present. When, however, it is considered that the 
canneries in Alaska have been striving each season to increase the packs over those of 
the year preceding, and have resorted to every means to obtain the highest pack, it 
will be seen that even a person willing and anxious to comply with the law and to fish 
in a manner not injurious to a stream would soon be forced to abandon his ground. 
It is only fair to state that most cannerymen are williug to comply with the law regu- 
lating the fisheries. But where a few individuals evade the law in every possible 
manner, using methods which will eventually injure the fishery, and persist ^om year 
to year with impunity, there is little or no incentive for others to observe the law. 

It is claimed that for a number of years fishing in the river has been limited. 
Competition has not yet wholly ceased, and frequent seine hauls are made in the 
river and many salmon taken which would have reached the spawning-grounds in the 
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lakes had they not been disturbed. After a salmon has once ran the gauntlet of 
seines outside the river it should be permitted to perform its chief object in life. 
Until the law is strictly enforced and fishing in streams can not be openly done with 
impunity, those who have shown an inclination to protect the salmon fishery will have 
little encouragement. It is true that the number of salmon taken out of Karluk 
Kiver is small as compared to the catch on the outside grounds; but even a limited 
amount of river fishing is sufficient to produce results injurious to the fishery. 

Earluk Eiver, like all streams in Alaska where the operation is feasible, has in 
past years sufi^ered by barricades and zapors. In late years it is said there have been 
no barricades in the stream. For some time previous to 1889 a fence or barricade had 
been placSed across the mouth of the river near the upper end of the estuary above the 
seining-ground; but it was removed in that year, and there has since been no obstrac- 
tion except in 1891, when for a short time a fence was put in to aid in taking salmon 
for the hatchery which had been built. 

CANNEKIE.S OF THE KAULUK DISTRICT. 

That a prolific locality like the Karluk should be a bone of contention is only 
natural, and scarcely a year has passed that some struggle for supremacy between 
rival canneries has not disturbed the normal conditions. In 1896 the following 
canneries were open and made packs: Alaska Improvement (Company under that 
company, and the Karluk Packing Company and the Hume- Aleutian under the 
Alaska Packers' Association. In 1897 the Alaska Packers' Association purchased the 
cannery of the Alaska Improvement Company and operated all the canneries. The 
transfer of property took place after the fishing arrangement had been made. By 
this purchase the association came into possession of all the canneries in the vicinity 
of Earluk, and purchased what they hoped was peace. But the spring of 1897 saw 
two canneries built at Uyak, about 18 miles from Karluk, expecting to make their 
pack from the Karluk beach. The contention arising from the fisheries of these 
canneries is now in the courts of San Francisco. 

Karluk Packing Company, — In 1883 Messrs. Smith & Hirsch, who had been engaged 
in salting on Karluk Spit, built the first cannery on Kadiak Island. After operating 
it until 1884 it was organized under the title of the Karluk Packing Company, and 
has x>£tcked under that name eveiy year to date. It joined the pool of the Alaska 
Packing Association in 1892, and became a member of the Alaska Packers' Associa> 
tion in 1893. It has a capacity of 2,600 cases per day. It has packed more fish than 
any other cannery in Alaska. Since 1882 the total is 844,642 cases, with an average 
of 52,790 cases per year. In 1888 it packed 101,304 cases. This cannery employed 
but few men at first — 10 Chinese to perform the mechanical work, and two gangs of 
fishermen, 5 or 6 men in each, mostly natives. Two drag seines, each 40 fathoms long 
and 3 fathoms deep, were employed in capturing fish. 

Kodiak P(wking Company, — The cannery of this company was built in 1888 on the 
eastern end of the spit, and was operated in 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1893. It was 
a member of the pool of the Alaska Packing Association in 1892 and closed that year. 
In 1893 it joined the Alaska Packers' Association and was operated, but has been 
closed ever since that date and is held as a reserve. In 1891, under the agreement of 
the Karluk Eiver Fisheries, this cannery packed the quota of fish allowed the Arctic 
Packing Company at Uyak Bay. It has a capacity of 1,800 cases a day. 
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Hume Packir^g Company. — The cannery of this company was built in 1889 on the 
spit about 400 yards westward of Eodiak cannery, and has been operated every year 
to date. In 1892 it joined the pool formed by the Alaska Packing Association, and in 
1893 it became a member of the Alaska Packers' Association. In 1891, under the 
agreement of the Karluk Eiver Fisheries, the quota of fish allotted to the Aleutian 
Islands Fishing and Mining Company's cannery was packed in the Hume cannery, and 
after that date these two canneries were consolidated under the Hume, which is now 
known as the Hume- Aleutian. The capacity is 2,600 cases per day. 

Aleutian Islands Fishing and Mining Company. — This company in 1888 built a 
cannery on Karluk Spit in a position which is now about 100 yards westward of the 
Hume cannery, and operated it in 1888, 1889, and 1890. In 1891 the quota of fish 
allowed under the Karluk River Fisheries agreement was packed in the Hume can- 
nery, under an agreement known as the Hume- Aleutian compact. After 1891, however, 
the two canneries were consolidated and, as mentioned above are now known as the 
Hume- Aleutian. The building is used as a warehouse. 

AlasJca Improvement Company, — ^Thia company was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of California, and in 1888 built a cannery on the left bauk of the outlet, 
opposite the point of the spit and facing the Shelikof Straits. It was ready to pack 
in 1888, but was not operated on account of the loss of the cannery ship, the Juli4i 
Ford, It made a first pack in 1889, and has continued each year to date. In 1891, 
under the Karluk Eiver Fisheries agreement, the <|uota of the fish of the Russian- 
American cannery at Afognak was packed at the Alaska Improvement Company's 
cannery. It did not enter the pool of the Alaska Packing Association of 1892, nor 
the Alaska Packers' Association of 1893, but in the spring of 1897 it was sold to the 
latter organization, and is now operated by that company. It hasta capacity of 1,600 
cases a day. The cost of the cannery from the time of building until 1896, including 
all buildings, wharves, machinery, and improvements and additions, was (38,000. 

Hume Canning and Trading Company, — In 1893 this company built a cannery on 
the beach under Karluk Head, about three-fourths of a mile northward of the Alaska 
Improvement Company, in what is known locally as Tanglefoot Bay. It was operated 
in 1893 and 1894, and in 1895 it was sold to the Alaska Packers' Association and 
operated by that organization; it was closed in 1896 and 1897. It is held as a 
reserve, and has a capacity of 1,600 cases a day. 

OUTPUT AND RQUIPMRNT OF THR KARLUK CANNERIR8. 

In 1896 the Alaska Improvement Company packed 87,613 cases of redfish, 12 to 
the case. Ko other fish were packed and none salted or smoked. Of the above, 
15,580 cases were fish taken at (Jganuk, which ran 10 to the case; 3,500 cases from 
Ayagulik ; 340 cases from Kagnayak, and 10 cases from Little River. The balance, 
68,183 cases, were from Karluk beach and lagoon. The Aleuts fished the lagoon and 
the white crews fished the beach irouting the property of the Alaska Improvement 
Company. Packing begun June 10, when 270 cases were packed — 18 cases of Karluk 
fish and 252 cases from Uganuk. The last fish were packed September 15, all from 
Karluk. The nets were dragged as late as September 20. 

During part of July and August the run of redfish was so large at Karluk that 
the company sold 101,000 to Hume Bros. & Hume and 54,000 to the Pacific Steam 
Whaling Company, both at Chignik, and only stopped selling fish to that point by 
agreement with the Alaska Packers' Association canneries, which were also shipping 
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fish to toeir cannery at Ghignik, and upon request of the salmon inspector, who hap- 
pened to be there and who saw the great loss of fish in transit and the poor condition 
in which they arrived at their destination. 

In 1896 the Alaska Improvement Company employed 60 white and 18 Aleut fisher- 
men, and 16 white and 122 Chinese cannery-hands, including boss, tester, and cook. 
The white fishermen were transported free from San Francisco to Karluk and return. 
From the time of landing until fishing commenced they were paid at the rate of (40 
per month, and during this time were employed In getting boats, nets, gear, etc, 
ready for the season's work. From the time fishing stopped until their departure from 
Karluk the same rate was paid; during this time they were employed in clearing up 
and closing the cannery. The fiiihermen in 1896, at these rates, were paid 40 days in 
the spring and 54 days in the fall. While fishing they were paid $15 per 1,000 salmon, 
collectively, and a ration of 35 cents per day per man. Quarters, fuel, water, and salt 
were supplied and a cook and baker furnished, who together got $100 per month. 
The fishermen had no work on the vessel either way except to man the pumps. Full 
crews were kept on the vessels all the time. 

The Chinese were transported each way free of charge, but they fed and bedded 
themselves. They contracted at 45 cents a case, and were found quarters, water, fuel, 
and- salt. A cook was furnished who received $300 for the season. The boss China- 
man had an additional salary of $50 per month besides his lay, and tbe tester was 
hired iudependently and paid $350 for the season. 

There were used 3 seines 500 fathoms long, 3^inch mesh stretched, 160 meshes 
deep at bunt, 100 meshes at the offshore end, and 60 meshes deep at the inshore end; 
1 seine 350 fathoms long, 3^inch mesh; 1 river seine, 175 fathoms long; and 1 seine 
150 fathoms long; value of all seines, $1.75 per fathom. 

The large seines were used by the white crews on the outside beaches, and the 
small ones by tbe Aleuts in the river and lagoon. There were also 2 seines, 500 
fathoms long, stretched and hung in the loft ready for use, and some spare web on 
hand, all valued at $2,000. 

The Alaska Improvement Company used an experimental trap at Ugannk in 1896. 
As there is no timber in tbis country for piling and as the water is very deep, the trap 
was made floating. It had a leader of 200 fathoms with a pot 36 feet by 200 feet. Old 
seines, 3^inch mesh, were used in the leader. The following gear was used in anchoring 
and floating the trap: Six coils 2inch, 24 coils 2^-inch, and 4 coils 3inch rope; 400 
keg floats and 10,000 cork floats; 12 400-pound anchors, 14 300pound anchors, and 
20 150-pound anchors. Depth of water at pot, 11 fathoms. 

The Alaska Improvement Company placed a second floating trap at Ugannk in 
the spring of 1897, which was similar to the one just described, but larger. It had 
a leader of 300 fathoms, and a pot 50 by 300 feet, with a circular extension wing 100 
fathoms long. Depth at pot at high water, 12 fathoms. There were used in the con- 
struction of this trap, aside from the web, 10 coils each of 1 J inch, 2-inch, 2^inch, 
and 3-incb rope, 20 coils 2f-inch rope, 10,000 cork floats, 900 three-gallon keg-floats, 
and many anchors. These traps were set at tbe time of the transfer of the property 
and turned over to tbe Alaska Packers' Association; but, as the fishery at TTganuk 
was a failure, they were taken up, and at the time of our visit they were stored in the 
cannery. 

The Alaska Improvement Company employed the steamer KadiaJcy of 5S tons, 
with a crew of H, and valued at $23,000; tbe steamer Alaskaj of 23 tons, with a crew 
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of 5, and valued at $7,500; the launch Delphine^ of 5 tons, with a crew of 2, and val- 
ued at $4,500; the launch Cortnne, of 5 tons, with a crew of 2, and valued at $3,750; 
the ship Centennial^ of 1,139 tons, with a crew of 14, and valued at $14,250; the bark 
HarveateTy of 716 tons, with a crew of 10, and valued at $7,750; the three- mast 
schooner Premier j of 292 tons, with a crew of 8, and valued at $9,000; also 7 beach 
seine boats 35 feet long; 2 river seine boats 25 feet long; 1 river seine boat 20 feet 
long — all valued at $4 per running foot. A large number of dories and skiffs were 
also used. 

In 1896 the Karluk Packing Company and the Hume-Aleutian Packing Company 
were operated together and under one management, and the equipment will therefore 
be given under one head. The two companies employed in the fisheries and in the 
canneries 200 whites, 100 natives, and 200 Chinese. There were used 8 seines 450 
fathoms long, 3-inch mesh, 145 meshes deep; 2 seines 425 fathoms long, 180 meshes 
deep; 1 seine 200 fathoms long. 100 meshes deep, all 3-inch mesh, valued at $1.50 per 
fathom. The vessels and boats employed were the steamer Hattie Gtigej of 42 tons, 
with a crew of 8, and valued at $17,000; 2 launches of about 5 tons each, with orews 
of 2, and valued at $2,000 each; 13 lighters, valued at $400 each; 70 dories, valued 
at $25 each; 15 seine boats, valued at $125 each. The transports wore the ship SL 
Nicholas J of 1,688 tons, chartered, with a crew of 19; the ship ISanta Clara^ of 1,473 
tons, with a crew of 18, and valued at $30,000. 

The Karluk cannery in 1896 packed 68,495 cases of redfish, averaging 12 per case, 
and the Hume- Aleutian 70,320 cases of redfish, of same average size. Both canneries 
packed from June 5 to September 18. No other fish were packed at these canneries. 

In 1897 there were packed in the Karluk district 1,865,731 redfish, making 156,286 
cases; also 1,500 cohoes, making 89 cases, or a total of 156,375 cases. Of this number, 
2,113 cases were packed at Ugannk. The Alaska Improvement Company packed 
49,852 cases of redfish from June 12 to September 21. The Karluk Packing Company 
packed 54,777 cases of redfish from June 3 to October 9. The Hume- Aleutian packed 
49,633 cases of redfish from June 16 to September 20. The average number of fish per 
case was 11.94. 

In 1897 the Karluk Packing Company, the Hume-Aleutian Packing Company, 
and the Alaska Improvement Company, operating together, employed 16 hatchery- 
men, 126 white fishermen, 49 whites around the canneries, 390 Chinese, and 25 natives, 
the latter as fishermen and around the canneries. Of this number, there were taken 
for the Ugannk cannery 20 white fishermen, 12 white cannery- hands, and 96 Chinese. 
As the fisheries at Uganuk were a failure in 1897, these hands were all transferred 
back to Karluk early in July, so that the number first stated may properly be credited 
to the three canneries operated in 1897 at Karluk. 

For the Karluk fisheries there were used 3 drag seines each 500 fathoms long, 
125 meshes deep; 8 drag seines each 450 fathoms long, 145 meshes deep; 3 drag seines 
each 425 fathoms long, 180 meshes deep; 3 drag seines each 200 fathoms long, 100 
meshes deep^all 3-inch mesh, and valued at $1.75 per fathom. 

The steamer Kadiakj of 58 tons, with a crew of 8, and valued at $20,250, was 
regularly employed, and the steamer Hattie Qage was under charter part of the time 
and used as a reserve part of the time. Four launches were also used, the Aurora^ 
Ida, Delphine, and Julia Jf., valued, respectively, at $3,700, $2,700, $2,500, and $2,000, 
all of about 5 tons and carrying 2 men each. The transports were the ship Santa 
Olara^ of 1,473 tons, with a crew of 18, and valued at $30,000; the chartered ship 8U 
Nieholasy of 1,688 tons, with a crew of 19; the bark Nicholas Thayer , of 556 tons, with 
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a crew of 11, aod valued at $10,000; the bark Merom^ of 1,159 tons, with a crew of 15, 
and valaed at $16,000. 

The Santa Clara made two trips to Karluk; the Nichohis Thayer , besides the 
Karlak trip, made two trips to Loring, and the bark Merom made one trip to Naknek. 
The canneries used 13 lighters, valued at $400 each,* 21 seine boats, valued at $125 
each ; and 113 dories, valued at $25 each. There is a large amount of spare equipment 
on hand. 

The Chinese contract was 40 cents a case, and, as is always the arrangement, on 
a guaranteed pack. The fishermen have wages until fishing begins, and then an 
allowance per case. This nets them about $45 per month and board. 

REGULATION OF WORK IN CANNERIES. 

The canneries at Karluk and the one at Uganuk are under the management of 
one general superintendent. Each cannery has its foreman and regular number of 
employees, and in many ways they are separate and work independently of each other. 
The fish caught are equally divided among the canneries, the pack of each from day 
to day being so regulated as to amount to about the same. Each cannery packs 
salmon under the original brands used previous to coming into the association. It 
has been found necessary to do this in order to hold the established trade. Had new 
brands been substituted, considerable confiision and dissatisfaction would have 
arisen, followed by a decrease in the demand for Karluk salmon, for after establishing 
a reputation a brand of salmon can not be changed without a loss to the cannery. 

FISHERMEN IN THE KARLUK REGION. 

Each fishing gang has a boss, who directs the setting of the seine and the handling 
of the boats. Seines are set in their regular turn ; as soon as one haul has been made 
another is commenced. Ttiis is kept up day and night when fish are plentiful and the 
weather and tide favorable. On shore two men, who are known as shore-boss fisher- 
men, keep a sharp lookout for any signs of salmon which may appear off the spit. If, 
in their judgment, the conditions are favorable for setting seines, the fishermen are 
called out and repeated hauls made. It frequently happens that fish will be jumping 
and no particular notice taken of them; at other times one or two salmon observed 
will be sufQcient for the seine to be set. Long experience has taught these men whmi 
to make hauls to obtain the best results. They are governed largely by the weather^ 
direction of the wind, and the way fish are playing. 

SIZE AND NUMBER OF SEINES. 

It has been frequently found necessary to increase the number and length of 0^ 
seines at Karluk. Commencing with nets 40 fathoms long, they have now reached i^ 
length of 500 fathoms. The average length, however, is 450 fathoms. The siseilf 
mesh is 3 inches, stretch measure. 

A large amount of web and other material for making seines is kept in stock. Itt 
the spring the necessary seines are manufactured; when one is worn out, it is replaced 
by another. The wear which seines receive in this fishery is considerable, and ^tt^ 
number expended each year amounts to several thousand fathoms. The quantity of 
web, corks, and rope kept on hand for making seines varies but little from year te 
year. In 1895 an inventory of the amount on hand was taken, and, as there has bem 
no material change since, the quantity for that year will answer for 1897. At tb# 
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beginning of the season mentioned 11,520 fatboms of web were on hand, eqaal to 
about 26,000 pounds, representing in value nearly $4,000, at 15 cents a pound. A 
seine sucb as is used here, finished and ready to put in the water, costs 35 cents a 
pound, which is approximately equivalent to $1 a fathom. This includes corks, leads, 
head and foot lines. The total length of seines used in 1897 was 6,975 fathoms, 
representing a value of $6,975. It is difficult to ascertain the number of fathoms of 
web worn out during a season's fishing, but it is safe to say that the amount reaches 
nearly two-thirds as much as the combined length of seines hung at the beginning of a 
season. The small seines, 200 fathoms long, are used in the river; those 425 fathoms 
and 180 meshes deep are used mostly ofif the beach in Tanglefoot Bay. The water here 
is somewhat deeper than ofif the spit, and requires seines of different dimensions. 

IMPROVBMBNT IN THB METHOD OF SEINING. 

Previous to 1896 seining at Karluk was performed by hand. In that year steam 
power was introduced, which greatly facilitated the work and reduced the manual 
labor fully one-half. Formerly the time occupied in setting and hauling a seine was 
from four to six hours, depending largely on the weather and other circumstances. The 
average time required to make a haul under favorable conditions was about four hours. 
In setting a seine the inner end was anchored close to the beach; the outer end, when 
thrown out of the boat, was usually the length of the seine rope from the shore, about 
75 to 100 fathoms. The seine rope was then run to the shore and taken to a wooden 
capstan. Setting the seine was comparatively easy, but it required the united 
strength of the crew to haul it in, and fi'equently the assistance of a second crew was 
needed. In this way only a few hauls could be made each day. The labor connected 
with this kind of fishing was hard, and only men inured to exposure could continue 
through a season. 

The easiest part of the work was in surrounding the fish. The crew consisted of 
18 men, 8 to row the boat, 2 to tend the seiue as it ran out over the stern, 6 on the 
beach, and 2 stationed in dories to keep the foot line and cork rope clear. Drag seines 
are not thrown from the boat in the same manner as purse seines; the latter are stowed 
in evenly piled layers, the corks aft and the twine forward, and set from the side of 
the boat. Drag seines are stowed with considerably less care, as they run out with 
little assistance while the boat is being rowed. 

STEAM POWER IN THE KARLUK FISHERIES. 

The introduction of steam power on shore and the use of steam launches in setting 
seines has done away with a large portion of the manual labor connected with the 
fishery. Stowing seines and handling the catch require the same labor as heretofore. 
In setting a seine assisted by a steam launch, the inner end of the seiue is anchored 
or otherwise fastened near the beach, as was the former custom wben all work was 
performed by hand. The seine boat starts from the shore, from 6 to 8 men at the 
oars, and 2 men stationed at the stern who keep the seine from fouling as it runs out. 
When about 75 or 100 fathoms of net have been let out, a steam launch takes the seine- 
boat in tow. The men take in their oars and give all their attention to the seine, 
which is rapidly running out. When the seine is set it forms a semi-circle, the outer 
end being fh)m 600 to 800 feet off shore. The launch then commences to tow this end 
of the seine to the beach, making a wide sweep, so as to cover as much ground as 
possible. This frequently occupies an hour or more. When the end of the seine is 
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within about 200 feet of the shore the launch casts off the seine rope^ which is picked 
up by the boat and taken to the shore and placed in snatch blocks which lead to a 
steam winch and are arranged along the beach. As the seine is hove in, the circle 
becomes smaller, and in order to have the rope at all times pull from the right direction 
the seine rope is shifted as the seine comes in, from the outer to ihe inner blocks. By 
this means the seine is landed on the beach at the desired spot. During this operation 
a man is stationed at the post from which the seine rope leads, and gives the necessary 
signals; he also shifts the seine rope from block to block when necessary. 

After the end of the seine is landed on the beach, half of the seine has still to be 
drawn into a small compass in order to accommodate the size of the catch. This is 
done by hitching the hauling line around the body of the seine, fluting it as it comes 
home, and shifting the leads as may be required. In this way the entire seine is hauled 
in ; the hauling is all done from one end. As soon as the seine is dragged into as 
narrow compass as desired, a dory is anchored a short distance outside the seine, the 
rode line is paid out until the dory reaches the cork rope, which is taken over the 
stern of the dory and made fast. This is called a '' snag tender." A man is stationed 
on the outside of the corks to be ready to clear the foot line should it come in contact 
with anything on the bottom. When the wind is blowing on shore and any consider- 
able surf is heaving in on the beacl), the dory keeps the seine in position, preventing 
it from being thrown into a heap. The catch having been gathered into a bag formed 
by the net, the corks are made fast to the gunwale of two or more dories, as may be 
required, and the fish pitched into them with singletined forks called "pews.'' When 
a large haul of salmon is taken, dip nets holding 18 to 20 fish or more are used; this 
is called " bailing out.*' 

By the time one seine is half in, another is being set, and at no time when the 
weather is suitable and fish plentiful, except from Friday night to Sunday morning, 
is the fishing-ground free from seines. Frequently three and four are in the water 
at once. 

It has been the custom not to set seines directly across the mouth of the outlet, 
but the manner of operation often makes it almost impossible for fish to ascend 
except in the early spring. Those that escape one haul are likely to be captured in 
the next. It is true that one day in each week no fishing is carried on. and during 
that time a considerable number of salmon pass in by the mouth of the outlet, but the 
majority of these are captured before ascending very far. If fishing in the outlet 
were entirely prohibited, it would aid very materially in keeping up the supply. 

SHIPS AND BOATS. 

A fishery so large as that carried on at Karluk requires many boats of different 
types. Tbe expense of keeping these in repair and supplying new ones when needed 
is considerable. These cannery ships, like all others connected with the salmon 
fishery of Alaska, on leaving the home port in the spring are loaded with the raw 
material to be used during the season, which consists largely of box boards, tin, rope, 
and inachinery; also the required amount of provisions. In most eases the superin- 
tendents, foremen, and bookkeepers of the canneries take passage in these vessels; 
the fishermen and Chinese help are also included among the number. 

In all parts of Alaska where drag-seine fishing is carried on, the style of boats 
varies but little, they being about the same shape and build. Those used at Karluk 
are from 28 to 30 feet long and 9 feet wide, flat on the bottom, and square across the 
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stem. The seine is stowed in the bottom of the boat, and when being set is thrown 
from the stem by two men. In localities where small seines are nsed a platform is 
bnilt at the stern of the boats, upon which seines are stowed. Seines 450 fathoms 
long, such as are used at Karluk, can not be stowed to advantage on a platform, as 
considerable room is required, and in a short choppy sea, which is frequently encoun- 
tered ofi' the mouth of the river, the net would be likely to topple over. 

The dories range in length from 16 to 22 feet. The large ones are used mostly in 
carrying salmon from the seiningground to the canneries. When fish are plentiful 
and large hauls are made, scows are used. Small dories are used in tending the 
seines when set, such as clearing the foot line from bowlders or other obstacles on 
the bottom. The scows or lighters are principally for loading and unloading the ships, 
although they are frequently used in handling a large catch of salmon. There are 
several sizes, varying in length from 36 to 40 feet, the largest having a capacity of 800 
cases. 

HALMON HATCHERY NEAR KARLUK. 

In 1891, when under the Karluk Biver Fisheries an apportionment of the fish 
was made for the year by mutual agreement, the organization built and operated a 
hatchery on the lagoon at a point half a mile below the present hatchery; 2,500,000 
eggs were taken, but, owing to bad water, crude appliances, and want of experience, 
only about 500,000 fish were hatched. As the Karluk River Fisheries agreement went 
out of existence after the pack of 1891 and the canneries concerned could not agree in 
continuing the operations, the hatchery was abandoned. 

The hatchery now operated at Karluk by the Alaska Packers' Association was 
built in 1806. It is situated on the southern bank of Karluk Biver about 2 miles from 
the outlet, and has been successful from the beginning. The first season, fall of 1896 
to spring of 1897, 2,500,000 red salmon were hatched and liberated. In a recent letter 
from the superintendent of the hatchery, he states that he took over 5,500,000 eggs 
during the season of 1898, and that they were in an exceedingly healthy condition, the 
prosi)ects being good for a large output with no undue losses. 

Alaska, like most regions where hatcheries have been operated, presents a variety 
of conditions, both favorable and otherwise, under which artificial propagation must 
be carried on. A plan which has been followed with success in one locality may fail 
in another. It is extremely doubtful if there can be found in the Territory two plaices 
where propagation can be conducted in detail on precisely similar lines. 

The building at Karluk is fitted with all the modern improvements usually found 
in a hatchery, such as steam engine, pump, and heating apparatus for warming the 
building and the water in the troughs and spawning x>ools. Approximately, the size 
of the hatchery building is 40 by 110 feet, and 1^ stories high. Half the upper fioor 
is a general storeroom; the other part is divided into quarters for the employees,* the 
kitchen and dining room are below. 

At the time of our visit work was being actively carried on in the construction of 
spawning and rearing ponds, and buildings to cover them. One large pond had been 
previously built in the hatchery in which many of the small fry first hatched had 
been reared until liberated. It is also used to keep spawn fish in during cold weather. 
Another pond, situated near the bank of the river, had been used the first season for 
the same purpose. As the fish grow they are removed from the pond in the hatchery 
to the one outside. 
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The water supply is received from two creeks, one at the hatchery, the other tJireo* 
fourths of a mile away. The water is admitted into the building through the nmt^ 
passes through several screens, and is distributed to the troughs under pressure ftom 
a tank. The supply reaches the troughs through a 6-inch pipe. 

There are 13 sections of 4 troughs each, the total capacity of which is approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 eggs. Taken as a whole the hatchery compares favorably wiUi fta 
best. Money has not been spared to make it first-class in every respect. 

The water in the pond connected with the hatchery can be kept at any temp«m* 
tare desired. In this way a large number of fish can be held for a long period. Xhrti 
average temperature of water during the winter of 1896-97 was 32.5^. In the hatdieiqr 
it was kept at from 38^ to 43^. On a few occasions a temx)erature of 52^ was reaohadL 
Many of the eggs were 155 days in hatching. 

Few salmon were taken at the hatchery for spawning purposes from the 20tb 4lM 
July to the 5th of August. An abundance of fish entered the lower river, but as riw 
fishing was being carried on, only an occasional salmon was observed as far upstrean 
as the hatchery. Consequently the fishing gang, which was stationed on a projectiii( 
point making out from the southern bank of the river, watched for days for favoratde 
signs, making repeated hauls with little or no success. The highest number of (Mb 
taken in one day was 83. This catch was made on the 5th of August, the day of 
our departure. The cause for this remarkable scarcity of salmon at the hatcbeiy 
was attributable to the frequent seine hauls made inside the mouth of the river near 
the canneries, from 8,000 to 10,000 being taken there daily. Fish which escaped Hm 
seines off the spit were almost certain of capture before they could get very flu* up 
the river, thereby minimizing the chances of many being secured at the hatchQcy* 
The work of artificial propagation was thus greatly retarded, much to the discourage 
ment of all concerned. 

At the end of a fortnight it was deemed iulvisable to commence supplying tha 
hatchery with spawn fish from the mouth of the river, as at that time the indicatioaa 
were that few salmon would be taken on the hatchery seining-ground. The first dagf 
7,000 fish were caught and placed in the ponds. The mortality was considerable aft 
first, but after a time better results were obtained. It was subsequently learned tbaib 
during the latter part of August a number of good hauls of salmon were made off tiMI 
hatchery. Most of the fish, however, were taken outside the mouth of the rivOT. 

As long as fishing is conducted in the river the hatchery will at most times labor . 

■ 

under great disadvantage, for the seining-ground upstream can not then be depended 
upon to supply the number of spawn-fish required. Means should be taken to stop 
all commercial fishing, both in and directly off the mouth of the river. With all 
obstructions removed, there would during the fishing season be little, if any, difileallgf 
in obtaining spawn fish to run the hatchery at its fullest capacity, and at the aaiaa 
time this would not materially affect the pack of the canneries. 

The spawn-salmon are transported to the hatchery by "cars.^ These are matM* 
factured from discarded dories, and are said to be more serviceable and more easily 
handled than the ordinary square box car. The fish are placed in the cars as cam- 
fully as circumstances will permit. If the tide be low at the time the catch is madSL 
the cars are tied up to the bank of the stream until the tide rises, for the river it tos 
shallow to admit of their being towed to the hatchery, except after half flood- 

The transportation of stock salmon in the manner described was in its 
mental stage, and the fish did not always arrive at the spawning ponds in 
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condition. At this time the cars had no covering and the tlsh straggled wildly in 
their efforts to escape. This no doubt added largely to their death rate. It has since 
been learned that later in the season little difficulty was experienced in transferring 
and holding the fish. Another year, with the increased facilities contemplated^ 
together with the experience gained concerning local conditions during the past two 
seasons' work, will bring this hatchery up to a high standard. 

OFFAL IN KARLUK RIVKK. 

During a heavy run of fish a large amount of offal is daily thrown into the outlet. 
Three of the canneries are situated on the bank of the stream and one at the mouth. 
The refuse material coming from the one at the mouth is usually carried directly out 
to sea, but that which falls from the other three is for a long time swept back and 
forth, up and down the estuary, by the current of the stream and tide from the ocean. 
A considerable amount of this material is sometimes thickly strewn over the bottom, 
frequently in the path of salmon on their way upstream. At the time of the writer's 
visit to the river the daily catch of salmon was small, and a correspondingly slight 
amount of refuse matter was visible; but enough was noticed to form an opinion as 
to the quantity that would have been dumped into the river had the catch been large. 

Inquiries were made of different individuals connected with the fishery as to 
whether offal in any way affecte<l the progress of salmon in their journey upstream. 
It was stated thsit at no time had it been noticed that the movements of salmon 
had been arrested by offal, either stationary or moving over the bottom. It was 
claimed that fre([uently a large number of salmon would be seen in that part of the 
river where the refuse matter was most abundant, causing the water to be very much 
discolored, which, so far as could be observed, did not in any way disturb their move- 
ments. With most marketable sea fishes, even a small amount of blood or refuse 
matter has the effect of driving them from the ground, and it would seem that the same 
rule would apply to the salmon. In order, however, to arrive at a definite conclusion 
in regard to this matter, a careful study would have to be made of the stream under 
various conditions. As this river has for years been the dumping ground for such 
large quantities of refuse, it would seem that its injurious effects are indeed slight. 

ALITAK BAY. 

Alitak Bay is a deep indentation, with several arms, on the southwestern end of 
Ka<liak Island, about 05 miles from Karluk. A map and a description of the locality 
are given in Dr. Bean's report, in the Fish Commission Bulletin for 1889, pages 182-184. 

The Arctic Packing Company in 1889 built a cannery in the southwest bight of 
Olga Bay, which is a branch of Alitak Bay, and is connected with it by a long, narrow 
l)assage. It has been operated every year since its construction, and in 1892 it was 
in the pool formed by the Alaska Packing Association, and in 1893 it entered the 
Alaska Packers' Association. It has a capacity of 1,500 cases. In 1891, under an 
agreement with the Kodink Packing Company, in the same locality, the cannery of 
the latter company was closed and its quota of fish packed in the Arctic cannery. 
This cannery is the only one now operated in the vicinity of what is locally called 
the "south end." 

In 1897 the company employed 25 white fishermen, 7 white cannery-hands, 10 
natives, and 57 Chinese. The apparatus consisted of two drag seines each 250 fath- 
oms long by 120 meshes deep, and two drag seines each 200 fathoms long by 100 
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meshes deep^ one drag seine 100 fatboms long by 80 meshes deep; all mesh 34noh. 
The vessels in the service of the company were the steamer Aleuty of 19 tons, with a 
crew of 4, and valued at $10,000; the bark Kate Davenportj of 1,175 net tons, char- 
tered and used as a transport; three lighters, valued at $250 each; 4 seine boats at 
$150 each; 4 scows at $100 each, and 10 dories at $20 each. 

The equipment statistics for 1896 are the same as for 1897, except that the bark 
Coryphen€j of 771 tons, was chartered for transportation. 

The pack for 1896 was made from June 11 to August 28, and consisted of 23,155 
cases of redflsh, averaging 12 to the case. No other fish were packed. The pack for 
1897 was made from June 9 to August 29, and consisted of 513,000 redflsh, making 
37,401 cases, or an average of 13.7 fish to the case. No other fish were packed, and 
none salted. 

The Kodiak Packing Company in 1889 built a cannery in Snug Harbor, a cove in 
the passage connecting Olga Bay with Alitak Bay, and operated it in 1889 and 1890. 
In 1891 its quota of fish was packed in the cannery of the Arctic Packing Company. 
It entered the pool formed by the Alaska Packing Association in 1892, and in 1893 
became a member of the Alaska Packers' Association. The same year the machinery 
was moved to Karluk, where some was utilized and some held in reserve. It is now 
dismantled. 

UYAK BAY. 

Uyak Bay makes into Kadiak Island on the northwestern side, about the middle 
of its length, and is an extensive sheet of water with ramifying arms, one reaching 
within a short distance of the southern coast of the island. On the western shore, 
near the entrance and about 18 miles from Karluk,. is Uyak Anchorage. It is an 
excellent harbor, formed by the main shore of Kadiak Island and Bear and Harvester 
islands, and is firequently used as an anchorage by cannery ships and the steamers 
from Karluk during bad weather. Here, on the main shore, are located two canneries. 

The cannery of the Pacific Steam Whaling Company is the southernmost of the 
two, and was built in the spring of 1897, making a pack the same year. It has a 
capacity of 800 cases a day. 

In 1897 the company employed 40 white fishermen, and in the cannery were 20 
whites and 60 Chinese. Six drag seines, from 100 to 300 fathoms long, all 3-inch mesh, 
and valued at abont $1.50 per fathom, were used; also one purse seine, 300 fathoms 
loug, valued at $1,000. The vessels employed were the steamer Golden Oate^ of 50 
tons, with a crew of 5, and valued at $20,000; the launch Beaver j of 5 tons, with a 
crew of 2, and valued at $4,000; 2 lighters worth $350 each; 5 seine boats worth $100 
each, and 15 dories worth $25 each. 

From July 3 to September 15 the company packed 17,000 cases of redflsh, averag- 
iug 12 to the case. The fish were taken as follows: From Karluk, 90,000; Waterfalls 
and Slide, 65,000; Little River, 6,000; Uganuk, 1,000, and Alitak, 42,000. The total 
number of redfish used was about 204,000. 

The cannery of Hume Brothers & Hume is the northern one at Uyak Anchorage, 
and was built in the spnug of 1897, making a pack the same year. It has a capacity of 
800 cases a day. In 1897 it employed 75 white fishermen, and 32 whites and 60 Chinese 
around the caunery. They used 3 gill nets, 200 fathoms long, 30 meshes deep, 6-inch 
mesh, valued at 65 ceuts per fathom; 6 drag seines, 200 to 300 fathoms long, 100 to 
125 meshes deep at bunt, valued at $1.75 per fathom. Their vessels were the steamer 
Equator (changed from schooner of same name), 40 tons, crew of 7, valued at $10,000; 
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the bark Harvester y 716 tons, crew of 12, valued at $7,500; 2 lighters at $350 each ; 12 
seine boats at $100 each. The nnmber of fishermen and cannery hands seems large 
for a small cannery, but it is the number given by the company. Some of the 
hands from their plant at Ghignik may have been brought here and credited in error, 
to both canneries. 

From June 14 to September 15 the firm packed 169,824 redfish, making 13,375 
cases, an average of 12.7 fish to the case. Of this number 5,000 fish were taken in gill 
nets, aud the rest in seines. They were taken at the Waterfalls and Slide, Ugaiiuk, 
Little Biver, Bed Biver, and Ayagnlik, all on Kadiak Island. 

A few small streams carrying salmon flow into Uyak Bay and its branches, but 
none is known to carry redfish. 

LABSEN BAY. 

Five miles southeast from Uyak Anchorage is a narrow arm called Larsen Bay. 

It is 4 miles loug, with a general east- northeast and west-southwest direction. Imme- 
diately within the entrance, on the 
northern shore,is the site of thecan- 
nery of the Arctic Packing Com- 
pany, which was built in 1888, and 
operated in 1888, 1889, and I890,but 
which has been closed since the lat- 
ter date. In 1891, under the Karluk 
Biver Fisheries, its quota of fish 
was packed in the cannery of the 
Kodiak Packing Company at Kar- 
luk. In 1892 it entered the pool of 
the Alaska Packing Association, 
and in 1893 it became a member of 
the Alaska Packers' Association. 
Ill 1896 the available machinery 
was removed and utilized in the 
construction of the cannery at 
IJgauuk. All that remains of the 
cannery is a large building used as 
a warehouse, the wharf, and a few 
sheds. A watchman is retained to 
look after the buildings, as the site 
has not been abandoned. When 
the cannery was operated the fish 
were obtained from Karluk, Little 
Biver, Waterfalls, and Slide. 
From the head of Larsen Bay it is not more than 5 or 6 miles to Karluk Lake, 

which a party of five attempted to reach and failed. 

LITTLE RIVEE. 

Little Biver, one of the fishing stations just mentioned, empties into Shelikof 
Straits about a mile to the westward of Cape Ugat. Hume Bros. & Hume and the 
Pacific Steam Whaling Company canneries at Uyak fished here in 1897, and have fish- 
houses located on the beach. The formation of the mouth of the river is similar to 
that at Karluk, but on a smaller scale. There is a small lagoon formed by a shingle 
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and bowldery spit closiog up a valley running Boutb-soatlieast and Dortb-Dorthwest. 
The lagoon is three-foartbs of a mile wide along tbe spit, with open water extending 
tbree-eighths of a mile from it. Tbe stream flows into the lagoon through several 
channels, forming a nnmber of grassy islands. Above this tbe stream flows with little 
current through bottom laud having a few patches of alders, which, a mile from tbe 
beach, narrows to oue-eigbtb of a mile. The bottom of the stream is fine sand and 
gravel, and the shores are grassy bat without beaches. The top of the spit is about 
8 feet above the lagoon, and at the eastern end is the outlet, 30 feet wide, and running 
in a rapid to the straits. 

tTGANUK BAY. 

Uganok Bay is the next to the eastward of Uyak. Prom the lower end of the 
western bay three arms make off, which we have called tbe northeast, east, and south 
arms, respectively. At the junction of the east arm with the bay, on a sand and 



CsnDery at Uganok Bay. 

shingle beach on the northern shore, tho cannery of the Alaska Packers' Association 
is located, and at the hea<l of the arm is the red&sh stream from which it draws its 
supply of salmon. For several years a saltery was operated by Mr. Oliver Smith in a 
bight on the southern shore of the east arm, a mile within the entrance. This was 
sold to tbe Association in 1897, and is now closed. 

Tbe tTganuk cannery of the Alaska Packers' Association was built daring the 
spring of 189C, on the point forming the northern entnuice to tbe east arm. The mate- 
rial used ill its construction was largely from the cannery bnilding of the Bnssiau 
American Packing Company moved from Afogiiak, and tbe machinery is that wliich 
was available from the canneries of the Royal Packing Company at Afognak and tbe 
Arctic Packing Company at Larsen Bay (Pyak), The capacity of this cannery is 
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1,400 cases a dny. It made a pack in 1S96, and cotntnencod to pack in 1897, bat was 
closed early in tbe season on acconut of a faJInre iu the niu of iisli, and the employees 
were transferred to Karluk, where they assisted in making the pat-k. This cannery 
is in the Karluk district of the Alaska Packers' Association. 

In 1890 it employed 20 white fishermen, 12 white cannery-hands, 16 natives, and 

70 Ofainese. It had one trap across tbe mouth of the river, valued at |800; 2 drag 

seines, each 360 fathoms long, 125 meshes deep, 3-inch mesh, valued at $1.50 p«r 

fathom. The station was attended by the Karluk stt^amer wlien necessary, and the 

transportation was done by Karlak vessels. It 

used 8 lighters valued at $200 each, 7 scows 

valued at $60 each, and 10 dories valued at $20 

each. 

In 1897 the company employed 20 white fisher- 
meti, and at the cannery 12 whites and 90 Chinese. 
Two floating traps were also used (described on 
page 150), valued at $1,500 each ; also two drag 
seines, each 350 fathoms long, 125 meshes deep at 
bunt, 3-inch mesh, valued at $1.50 per fathom; 8 
lighters, valued at $200 each} 7 scows, valueil at 
$00 each, and 10 dories, valued at $20 each. The 
station was at- 
tended by the 
Karluk steam- 
er, and the 
transportation 
was done by 
vessels firom 
thesame place. 
The com- 
pany packed 
21 ,005 cases of 
redflsh in 1896, 
averaging 10 
to the case, 
from June 10 
Sketch of Uganuk Streuui. tO July 26. lu 

1897 they packed 2,113 cases of redfish, averaginjr 10 to the case, from June 10 to 
July 13. As there was a failure in the run, the cannery was closed and the force 
moved to Karlak. 

At the time of our visit, August 10 to 14, all gear was stored and the cannery 
was in charge of a watchman, so we saw none of the Ashing. From the salmon 
inspector's report for 1895, froi^ the accounts of different |ieople connected with the 
fisheries here, and from personal inspection of the ground, the following information 
with reference to these fisheries was obtained: 

lu 1800 some of the force from the cannery of the Alaska Improvement Company, 
at Karluk, and the flHhermeu of the Ugannk cannery fished these waters. Besides 
using drng seines, the former company had a floating trap in the east arm, and the 
latt«r a net barricade almost entirely across the mouth of the river. 

F.C.B..ie««-ll 
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Tlio river at its mouth flows over tidal flats in an east-and-west direction for a 
distance of 2 miles, having an average width of half a mile. These flats are largely 
uncovered at low water, having two channels through them, one close to the northern 
shore and skirting the native summer village; the other, entering near the center of 
the width of the arms, turns sharply to the northward around the northern end of a 
large rocky and wooded island, when it turns again to the westward. From the 
northern end of the island a line of piling was driven across the flats and the montii 
of the river to the northern shore of the arm, leaving an ox)ening in the low-water 
channel, across which a gill net was stretched. 

The trap described on page 150 was about a mile west from this barricade, leading 
from the northern shore, with the pot in deep water in the arm proper. Captain 
Phillips, of the Revenue-Gutter Service, directed this trap to be removed, upon which 
the Alaska Improvement Company protested to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the matter was referred to the Department of Justice. The corresiwndenoe, decision, 
etc., will be found on pages 8 to 10, salmon inspector's report for 1896. 

In 1897 the Alaska Improvement Company replaced the 1896 trap and placed a 
second floating trap, leading from a point near the saltery on the southern shore. 
This must have been quite half a mile long, and at the point whei^e it was set mast 
have extended across the middle of the arm. The two traps undoubtedly commanded 
the arm. Ui)on the sale of the property the traps were turned over to the pur- 
chasers. Neither took many fish, and it is not unlikely that the larger trap was 
improperly set; that is, the pot was arranged for fish coming downstream. Ko traps 
had been used prior to 1896. 

A party of five visited the lake at Uganuk. After a hard walk of five hoars, 
covering a distance of about 12 miles, along sloping mountain sides, over grassy 
plains, through thickets of cottonwood, alder, and willow, and along bear trails, they 
reached a point on the lake about a mile within the outlet, but as the view of the lake 
to the southeast was cut ofl' by intervening ridges, it was determined to reach the head 
of the lake. After crossing the mountains bordering the southern side of the lake, 
and obtaining a photograph of the river valley to the east arm, the party followed a 
valley of gradual ascent which carried them to a height of about 1,200 feet above the 
lake, whence the head of the lake and two inflowing streams could be seen. The 
head of the lake was reached after about Ave hours' walk from the flrst point. 

The lake is somewhat crescent-shaped, about 6 miles long in a northwest Mid 
southeast direction, and of an average width of about a mile. It lies throughout its 
length between two ridge-like mountain masses which reach a height of 2,000 feet 
above its surface. The banks are steep, precipitous in many places, and heavily 
wooded to a height of 300 to 400 feet. There are numerous shelving beaches of gravel, 
black sand, and flue slate. The lake has the appearance of being very deep. At the 
southeast end are two inflowing streams about a qaai*ter of a mile apart at the 
mouths; the larger one, flowing from the southeast, is about 40 yards wide, and 
the smaller one, flowing more from the eastward, is fibout 15 yards wide. From the 
top of the mountain the valley of the larger stream could be plainly seen for a distanoe 
of nearly 10 miles, the country, as far as could be seen, in this valley being heavily 
wooded with larger growth than nearer the coast. 

The bottoms of both inflowing streams are large, with sandy and gravelly beds. 
A number of redfish of a red color were seen in the stream in places where the Wttter 
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flowed gently, aud in depths of 2 to 3 feet. In the lake a large number of salmon 
indicated their presence by jumping. At a point about 500 yards within the mouth 
of the inflowing stream from the southeast, it is from 30 to 40 yanls wide, with an 
average depth of 1^ feet and a velocity of 2 to 3 feet per second. 

At the northwest end is the lake outlet, which flows generally with considerable 
velocity through a wide river valley. It is well wooded, having along its banks dense 
thickets of alder and willow interspersed with large cottonwoods. About 4 miles 
from its month a photograph was taken; here it is about 50 yards wide, 1^ feet deep, 
and flows with a velocity of 3 feet per second. Its general course is to the northwest, 
and from the lake to the mouth is a distance of about 8 miles. From the mouth the 
river flows into the east arm through a wide tidal basin at low water by two channels 
for a distance of 2 miles. About 3 miles above the mouth it receives a small tribu- 
tary, which is also an outlet to a small lake. 

In 1896 the canneries took 365,850 redflsh from around the mouth of the stream. 
In 1897 the fisheries were a complete failure; the stream probably did not yield 
15,000 redfish. The Aleuts say this failure was due to the lack of snow. The redflsh 
from TJganuk are highly prized by the canneries, as they are much larger than the 
Karluk fish, running 10 to the case. 

InacceiBsibility renders this site unfit for a hatchery. 

I may mention here the large number of bears infesting this region. Along the 
streams their trails cross and recross like the lines on a checkerboard. Half-consumed 
salmon were seen everywhere, and quite frequently salmon were noticed whose life 
was not yet extinct, having been abandoned by bears that had been alarmed at our 
approach. 

AFOGNAK ISLAND. 

Afognak Island was not visited, because there is no cannery in operation at that 
place now. While it seemed desirable to see the stream, it has been fully described 
in Dr. Bean's report, pp. 185-188 and pp. 207-208, Bulletin ix, 1889, United States 
Fish (3ommission. I will therefore only refer to it in connection with the brief 
histories of the canneries. 

Afognak is a large island northeast of Eadiak, and separated from it and Rasp- 
berry Island by a narrow strait, which is much obstructed. On the southern side, 
near the western end, is Afognak Bay, which receives the waters of a lake outlet, and 
was once a very good redfish stream. 

Mr. Livingston Stone examined this stream with especial reference to its adapta- 
bility for hatchery purposes, and in accordance with an act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1891, the President, by proclamation of December 24, 1892, set aside 
" Afognak Bay, River, and Lake, with their tributary streams and sources thereof, 
and the lands including the same on said Afognak Island, and within one mile from 
the shores thereof, as a reserve for the purpose of establishing fish-culture stations, 
and for the use of the United States Commission of Fish aud Fisheries, the boundary 
lines of which include the head springs of the tributaries above mentioned, and the 
lands the drainage of which is unto the same.'" 

The stream at Afognak has been much abused by barricades. The Russians 
built a zapor in the river which has been maintained by their desci'ndants, first 
for their own use, and afterwards to supply the cannery. Although the place is 
reserved by the Qt)vernment, I am told that it is still fished (1897) for cannery pur- 
poses. The value of this stream some years ago was from 10,000 to 15,000 cases a 
vear. Its present value is unknown. 
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The Eoyal Packing Company built a cannery in 1889 at the head of Afognak Bay, 
on the vrestem side, three-fourths of a mile below the mouth of the river, and oper- 
ated it in 1889 and 1890. Under the agreement of the Karluk River Fisheries in 1891, 
the quota of fish for this cannery was packed in the cannery of the Karluk Packing 
Company at Karluk. It entered the pool of the Alaska Packing Association in 1892, 
and became a member of the Alaska Packers' Association in 1893. It has not been 
operated since 1890, and it is claimed that the President's proclamation of December 
24, 1892, reserving the stream at Afognak, has caused the cannery to be closed and 
dismantled. In the spring of 1896 the available machinery was moved to XJganuk, 
and in the building are now stored the boats and some gear of this cannery and of 
the Eussian-American. 

The Russian- American Packing Company was incorporated in December, 1888, 
and in 1889 built a cannery immediately above that of the Royal, which was operated in 
1889 and 1890. In 1891, under the agreement of the Karluk River Fisheries, its quota 
of fish WHS packed in the cannery of the Alaska Improvement Company at Karluk. 
In 1892 it joined the i>ool of the Alaska Packing Association, and in 1893 it became a 
member of the Alaska Packers' Association. It has not been operated since 1890, and 
it is claimed that the President's proclamation of December 24, 1892, reserving the 
stream at Afognak, has caused the cannery to be closed and dismantled. In 1895 the 
available machinery was moved to the Ugashik (Sulima) River, in Bering Sea, on the 
western side of the Alaska Peninsula, and utilized as a part of the machinery in a 
cannery built at that point by the Alaska Packers' Association, and operated in 1896 
and 1897, In the spring of 1896 the building was taken down and moved to (Jganuk, 
and erected there for the cannery built that year by the Alaska Packers' Association. 
Nothing remains at Afognak of the Russian- American cannery except the boats, 
which are stored in the building of the Royal Packing Company. 

There is a redfish stream on Afognak Island, known as Malinof River, which 
empties into Malinof Straits near its junction with Shelikof Straits. It has for years 
been heavily barricaded. 

OHIGNIK BAY. 

Chignik Bay, on the southern side of the Alaska Peninsula, is 150 miles west- 
southwest from Karluk, the position of one cannery in Anchorage Bay, an arm of the 
main bay, being in latitude 56^ 17' north, longitude 158^23' west. This is the next 
western locality after Karluk where canneries are now operated, and the westernmost 
outside of Bering Sea. 

The southeast i>oint of Chignik Bay terminates in a high-turreted or castellated 
point called Tuliumnit Point or Castle Cape, having on its western side a large arm 
making to the southward, called Castle Bay. Passing this bay and continuing along 
the southern shore to the westward, four headlands are seen forming the terminal 
I)oints of high ridges, and between them are shallow bights and sand beaches. These 
beaches have the appearance of spits inclosing lagoons or ponds. To the westward 
of the fourth ridge, and about 12 miles from Tuliumnit Point, a small, deep bay, 
known as Anchorage Bay, makes in on the southern shore. This is i)artially protected 
by a sand-spit, affording good anchorage in deep Avater for all winds, except from the 
north. Two canneries are located here, and the transporting vessels of all the Chignik 
Bay canneries make their anchorage at this point. 
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Continuing to the westward, another shallow bay makes in on the soutaern shore, 
known as Doris Bay, locally called Mad Bay, which has an indifferent anchorage off its 
mouth. Around the high, round, bold head next to the westward is the entrance to 
Chiguik Lagoon, in the extreme southwest corner of Chignik Bay. Two canneries 
are located on this lagoon, and at the bead is the mouth of the stream, from which 
all the canneries here and in Anchorage Bay draw their supplies of redfish. 

In 1888 the Fishermen's Packing Company of Astoria, Oreg., sent a party to 
Chignik Bay to prospect tor fish, and they returned in the fall of that year with 2,1G0 
barrels of salt salmon. 

The Chignik Bay Company's cannery was built and operated in the spring of 
1889 by the Fishermen's Packing Company of Astoria on the eastern shore of Chignik 
Lagoon, 2^ miles from the entrance. As this cannery is frequently referred to as the 
*' Scandinavian," resulting in some confusion, it may be mentioned that prior to the 
building of this cannery the Fishermen's Packing Company purchased the property 
of the Scandinavian Packing Company of Astoria, and also built the cannery of the 
Alaska Packing Company on the Nushagak. 

The Shumagin Packing Company, composed of capitalists from Portland, Oreg., 
built a cannery on Chignik Lagoon in 1889, near that of the Chignik Bay Company, 
and operated it that year, and the same year the Chignik Bay Packing Company, of 
San Francisco, built and operated a cannery near the two just mentioned. Though 
these three canneries were built by different companies, they soon became closely 
allied and finally combined into one organization, so that the history of one is practi- 
cally that of all. The operating agreement of these three canneries was successfully 
carried out in 1890 and 1891. In 1892 they all joine<l the pool of the Alaska Packing 
Association, and the cannery of the Chignik Bay Company alone operated. In 1893 
they became members of the Alaska Packers' Association. 

Since 1891 only the Chignik Bay Company's cannery has been operated. The 
Shumagin building has been moved alongside that of the Chiguik Bay Company 
and the machinery consolidated, so as to form practically one large cannery, with a 
capacity of 2,600 cases per day, which is operated, and erroneously called the Chignik 
Bay Packing Company. It is really the Chignik Bay Company, for the cannery of the 
former is in such condition that it can be operated independently on short notice, and 
is held as a reserve. It has a capacity of 1,500 cases a day. 

In 1896 the Chignik Bay Company employed 73 white fishermen ai\d 3 white 
coal-miners; in the cannery were 13 whites and 158 Chinese; 33 natives were kept at 
various employments. The company used 3 gill nets, 150 fathoms long, 64inch mesh, 
valued at 65 cents per fathom; 9 traps, 1,350 feet long, at $1,000 each; 5 drag seines, 
200 fathoms long, 3-iuch mesh, 100 meshes deep at bunt, at 11.50 per fathom. 

The vessels and boats were the steamer Afogndk^ of 38 tons, with a crew of 9, 
and valued at $15,750; the stern- wheel steamer Baby Ruthy of 10 tons, with a crew 
of 3, and valued at $4,500; 7 lighters, valued at $500 each; 10 trap scows, at $200 
each; 2 pile-drivers, at $650 each; 12 seine and gill- net boats, at $125 each. The ship 
Llewellyn J. Morae^ of 1,271 net tons, valued at $25,000, with a crew of fishermen, 
was used as a transport. 

In 1897 the employees consisted of 57 white fishermen, 3 coal-miners, 13 white 
cannery-hands, and 103 Chinese. The fishermen used 3 gill nets, each 150 fathoms 
long, valued at 65 cents per fathom; 10 traps, averaging 1,350 feet long, valued at 
$1,000 each; 5 drag seines, each 200 fathoms long, Sinch mesh, valued at $1.50 per 
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ia$ham. The yessels and boots vcre the steaowr Afo^mmk^ of 3S tons, with % etew of 
9y and TaJoed at #15,750; the stem-wheel steaoMT BoJiy i?«t4« of 10 toBs, with a crew 
of 3, and TaJoed at $4,500; the ship UttrtOfu J. Monad 1,271 net tons, Taloed at 
$25^000, with a crew of fisb^men; 8 lighters, Tahieil at $350 each; 10 tmp scows, at 
$200 each: 3 pile^rivers, at #650 each; 12 sdne and gin-net boats, at #125 each. 
The Ibllowiog shows the pack of the Chignik Bajr GoBpanjr for 1896 and 1897: 
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Home Bros. & Home built a cannery on the eastern ^$ide of Anchorage Bay in the 
Sfnring of 1896, and made a pack that year and in 1897. Ixa capacity is 800 eases per 
day* In 1896 they employed 40 white fishermen, 20 white cannery-hands, 90 Chinese, 
inelnding boss, tester, and cook. Ten gUl nets were used, each 200 fnthoms long, 
6^-inch mesh, 40 meshes deep, valaed at 75 cents per &thom; also 2 tn^ps, 150 and 
200 fathom leads, 40 feet square pots, w^ 3-inch mesh, valned at #1,200 each; 3 drag 
seines, 100 fathoms, 200 fathoms, and 250 fathoms in length, the larger ones 100 
meshes deep at bunt, and all valued at #1.50 per feithom. 

The vessels and boats were the steamer Florence Humie^ of 8 tons, with a crew of 
2, and valued at #3,000; the bark Zeas, with a crew of 12, and viUued at #7,000; the 
schooner Equator ^ of 69 tons, with a crew of 6, and valued at #6,000; 4 trap scows 
at #100 each; 1 sail scow at #500; 4 lighters at #350; 10 gill net boats at #200 each; 
8 skiffs, etc., at #25 each. 

In 1897 the compuiy employed 55 white fishermen, 10 white cannery-hands, and 65 
Chinese, induding boss, tester, and cook. The same equipment was used as in 1890, 
except 5 traps instead of 3, and instead of the bark Leon the bark Ferris 8. Tkompgon, 
of 514 net tons, with a crew of 11, and valued at #7,500, was used as a transport. 

The following shows the packs of Hume Bros. & Hume's cannery at Anchorage 
Bay for 1896 and 1897 : 



Year. 



Species. 



Xombcr Xnmber 

of caae» of fiah per, Date of packing. 

packed. case. 



li«96 Redfisb from Chignik Ba J. 

Ke<)flHh from Karlok 

, Coboeti 

Humpbacks 

1897 B^dfish 



'I 



9,343 

8.300 

50 

200 

12.000 



10 



11 
20 
12 



Jane 16 to Aug. ^ 

Do. 
Throiigboat season. 
Jnly 20 to Aag. 20. 
June 12 to Aug. 12. 



I 



In 1890 nearly all the Chignik Bay fisli were taken in seines, and only 3,500 in 
traps. A few king salmon were salted for personal use. 

In 1897 the fish were all taken at Chignik Lagoon or off the entrance, in the pro- 
portion of 4 in the gill nets, 2 in traps, and 1 in seines. No other fish were canned, 
smoked, or salte<l, and none were purchased. 

The I^acific Steam Whaling Company in the spring of 1896 built a cannery on the 
eastern shore of Anchorage Bay, one-fonrth of a mile south of the Hume cannery, and 
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made a pack that year and in 1897. Its capacity is 800 cases per day. In 1896 it 
employed 30 white fishermen, 15 white cannery-hands, and 58 Chinese. Its nets 
included 5 traps, 40 feet square pots, with leads of 150 to 200 fathoms, valued at $1,100 
each; 2 drag seines, 250 fathoms long, 3inch meshj valued at $1.50 per fathom. The 
vessels and boats employed were the steamer Salmoy of 35 tons, with a crew of 4, and 
valued at $7,000; the bark J. D. Petersy which carried the outfit to the station in 
April and called in the fall for the pack; 11 lighters and scows, valued at $50 to $150 
each; 1 pile-driver, valued at $650; 4 seine boats, valued at $60 each; and a number 
of dories, skiffs, etc. 

In 1897 the company employed 60 white fishermen, 15 white cannery-hands, and 
58 Chinese. The remainder of the outfit used is the same as for 1896, except that 8 
traps, instead of 5, were in use, and 2 pile-drivers instead of 1. 

The following shows the pack of the Anchorage Bay cannery of the Pacific Steam 
Whaling Company for 1896 and 1897 : 




Species. 



RedfiHh from Ohignik 
Redflsh from Karlak . 

CohoM 

Humpbacks 

King salmon 

Kedlsh 



Hnmpbaokfl 

CohottA and king 



Number 


Number 


of cases 


of Hall 


packed. 


per case. 


14.000 


10 


4.500 


12 


90 


11 


2,800 


20 


125 


3 


23.500 


12 


500 


20 







Date of packing. 



June 18 to Aug. 25.. 

do 

July 18 to Aug. 15 .. 
July 20 to Aug. 20 . . 
Throughout season. 
June to Aug. 15... 



July 20 to Aug. 15 



Keiiiarks. 



Taken In traps. 
Do. 
Do. 
Taken in seines. 

Do. 
Aboat 1.500 redflsh from Karluk 
wero not in condition for pA4*k- 
ing and were not used. 

A few taken, but not separately 
accounted for. 



The Chinese contract differs slightly according to locality, and more largely 
according to the manner of making the pack. The contract for one cannery was 40 
cents per case for machine-filled cans and 45 cents for hand-filled. The Chinese boss 
was paid $50 a month in addition to his lay, and the tester $50 a month without lay. 
Passage to and from San Francisco was free, but they found their own food and 
bedding, only water and salt being furnished by the vessel. Quarters, fuel, water, 
and salt were furnished at the cannery. In all of the Alaska canneries the Chinese 
contract includes a guaranteed pack — that is, the cannery insures a pack of a certain 
number of cases; if it is not made, the Chinamen are paid the stipulated pack; if the 
pack overruns, they are paid extra at the same rates. 

The contracts with the fishermen difl'er somewhat at each cannery, but they are 
usually made with the view of getting the largest number of fish and allowing the 
fishermen about $45 a month and board for 6 or 7 months. At one cannery in Chignik, 
in 189G, fishermen were paid $3(» |)er month and one-fourth of a cent per case and 
board. They worked the vessel to and from the cannery. In 1897 the same cannery 
paid the Scandinavian fishermen the same rates as in 1896, but the Italians received 
$20 per month, $12.50 per 1,000 fish, and a per diem allowance of 35 cents per man 
for a ration. The boss fisherman had an extra $125 for the season. Nearly the same 
rates are made at all the canneries here. 

Nearly all the fish packed in the canneries located on Chignik Bay are taken in 
Chignik Lagoon and the immediate vicinity. In 1890, on account of the very large 
run at Karluk, the canneries there could not handle all the fish taken on the spit^ 
that is, they did not have outfit enough — and fish to the amount of about 20,000 cases 
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were sent to the Ghignik canneries; bat this was exceptional, and was stopped by 
order of the salmon inspector. Occasionally a cannery steamer will visit the streams 
between Taliamnit Point and Kapreanof Point and secure a load of humpbacks. 

CHIGNIK LAGOON. 

Ghignik Lagoon is in the extreme southwest corner of Ghignik Bay and is joined 
to that bay by an outlet one-fourth of a mile wide, contracted at this i)oint by a nar- 
row sand-spit about 1^ miles long, which makes directly across from the western shore. 
The main body of the lagoon is G^ miles long, with a general southwest direction, and 
at the southwest end has a narrow extension, 1^ miles long, into which the river flows. 
Within the spit, at the entrance, it is 1^ miles wide, opening out to 1^ miles at the 
Alaska Packers' Association canneries, and 1 mile beyond it attains a width of 2 miles. 
Four miles from the entrance is an island, 600 feet high, which contracts the lagoon 
on the side leading to the river to three-fourths of a mile. Southeast from this island 
are great mud-flats which are covered at high water. At a distance of 6 J miles from 
the entrance the lagoon contracts to one fourth of a mile, and a mile beyond it narrows 
to 100 yards. The upper trap is located here, and one- fourth of a mile beyond is the 
coal mine. In this locality the water is usually fresh, and the mouth of the river is 
practically in the vicinity of the upper trap. 

The lagoon is shallow, the greater i)art uncovering at low water, exposing grassy 
flats, with a channel running along the eastern side as far as the cannery, where it 
breaks around a grassy middle ground, unites at the island, and continues to the river. 
One mile below the island the channel narrows to 100 yards, with a depth at low water 
of 4 feet. Above the island the flats are not so much exposed, but the channel is 
shoaler, 2J to 3 feet being the best water through it at low tide. From the cannery 
the channel is buoyed. Bowlders brought down by the ice dot the flats here and there. 

Outside the lagoon entrance the main channel is along the eastern shore, carrying 
about 3 fathoms at low water. There is also a narrow, shallow channel outside and 
along the spit, carrying 3 feet at low water, which separates the spit from a fan-shai)ed 
shoal, 1^ miles long, which uncovers at low water and has a greatest width of three- 
fourths of a mile. At high water a small part of this shoal, near the spit, is just 
visible. Immediately within the entrance the water is dee]) and the banks are steep. 

CHIGNIK RIVER. 

Ghignik River empties into the arm of the lagoon at its southwest end, and is 
estimated to be 6 miles in length, with an average width of 100 yards. The bottom 
is rocky and gravelly. High water, neap tides, extends to the coal mine, which is 
practically the mouth of the river, and high- water, spring tides, extends to the first 
lake, affecting the lake at the outlet a few inches. The dei)th in the river is such 
that a boat can ascend only at high water. At low water the current is very strong 
and forms many rapids. 

There are two lakes. The flrst is about 10 miles long and of unknown depth. 
The banks in places are precipitous, in others sloping. In the latter localities the 
shore shelf is of sufficient width to permit gill netting, and then drops off^ suddenly. 
A number of small streams enter, but none except the second lake connection is of 
considerable size. 

A shallow shifting arm, from 100 to 300 yards wide, leads through an extensive 
bog at the head of the lake, for a distance of 10 miles, to a second lake. The bog is 
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black volcanic mud and probably tbe result of filling an old lake bed, wbich may have 
formed another lake connection in early times. The second lake is nearly of equal 
size with the first, but is shallow, with muddy bottom, the water here inclining to be 
muddy, while the water in the first lake is clear. A large part of tbe banks are low, 
but there are some bluffs on the northern side which continue some distance. A 
number of small streams enter the lake, and one of considerable size flows in from 
the northwest. 

The redfish in immense numbers are said to spawn along the shore shelf of the 
first lake and in the mouths of tbe entering streams. A few redfish and more echoes 
make their way into the second lake. Dog salmon and humpbacks spawn in these 
lakes, but they also enter the small streams that flow into the lagoon. Sonlpins, 
perch, and other fresh>water fish occur. In the stream above the traps there are 
no obstructions. Formerly fishing was carried on over the spawning-beds, but this 
method is now abandoned. While all tbe species of Pacific salmon enter the lagoon 
and river, yet those other tban redfish are so few in number that they are not consid- 
ered in the pack. In relative abundance they stand as follows: Bedfisb, humpbacks, 
echoes, dog, and king. No stcelheads are taken here. 

Chignik Kiver is essentially a redfish stream, and the canneries may be said to 
pack only redfish. Occasionally a few humpbacks are packed, but they are obtained 
principally from streams between Tuliumnit Point and Kupreanof Point. The pack 
of king and echoes never exceeds a few hundred cases from Chignik Hiver. The few 
that are taken are generally used on tbe cannery table and the bellies salted for home 
use, while tbe backs maybe piicked under some different brand. Other fish are taken 
to a small extent. 

The run of redfish commences tbe first days of June (a few were taken in 1897 for 
local use on May 15), and continues until the last of August. The run is usually con- 
sidered large enough to pack from the middle of June to the middle of August. 
Coboes run from the middle of July until after the cannery closes; the watchmen say 
until November. Humpbacks run from t July 20 to September 1, and dog salmon about 
tbe same time, though both are found scattering throughout the season. The king 
salmon run in very small numbers, and are taken about tbe same time as tbe redfish. 

A very small salmon, weighing about 2 pounds, is recognized here as a different 
species, and called the Arctic salmon, but it is probably only a small redfish. 

Tbe weighing of 100 redfish from the bin gave the following results : Average 6.24 
pounds, heaviest 10 pounds, lightest 4 pounds; average length 24 inches, largest 28 
inches, smallest 21 inches. The red salmon in 1897 were said to run very small, 12 to 
tbe case; in 1890 they were larger, about 10 to the case. 

One hundred coboes were also weighed : Average 6.44 pounds, heaviest 10 i)ounds, 
lightest 2^ pounds; only one of each of these extremes, and a better range would be 
from 4^ to 9 pounds. Average length 23^ inches, greatest 28 inches, least 18 inches- 
The echoes were running very small at tbe time of our visit, as it was the early part 
of tbe run, July 29. 

The dog salmon run larger; that is, the average is higher, as there seemed to be 
few small ones. The humpbacks averaged about 3i pounds in weight. The average 
weight of tbe king salmon at Gbignik is unknown, but they were said to run very 
small for that species, though individuals weighing 60 i)ounds are reported to have 
been taken. 
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Tb€ -fifth are taken in trapn, setncai, and gill netft, and transpoited to tlie 
oa large ligfaten or fifthscowa. It is said that the water ia too ^ear lor gill n^s, and 
in 1897 they were not nsed by the Alaaka Packers' AasociatioD or the Paeifie Steam 
Whaling fJompany canneries, yet the Home cannery seems to have been very sa cieaafu l 
with them. Trapt$ are principally used here, and form the great bone o( contention. 
At the time of oar Tisit, July 29 to Angost 2, there were fiTe traps outside the 
entrance to the lagoon, two jost inside, and sixteen from the island to the head of 
thearm« They nsnallyconjastof apotdO to 40 feet square, with a heart and V>shaped 
leaders from 300 to 1^500 feet long, amuiged with the apex np stream. The mesh of 
pots is S-inch, and of leaders usually 4-inch. Th^ are nowhere placed entirely across 
the main channel in the lagoon, but there are two or three which dose np the shallow 
channel along the spit on the outside. In passing up the lagoon it seems almost 



Sa//fa/r 7r€i/:>, 




Cbifpiik Lagoon Trap. 

impossible for any fish to reach the river, for it looks as though a forest of traps 
obntructed the whole passage. With two exceptions, one end of the leader is connected 
with the high-water mark ou shore. 

The leaders or wings consist of nets hung on the upper side of rows of piles driven 
in a V shape, with a small opening in the upper end. This opening varies from 4^0 8 
feet. The heart is formed by piles driven in an irregular box shape, inclosing the 
ends of the leaders. The nets are hung on the upstream side and, like those of the ends, 
are made fast at the top only, the bottom being weighted. They reach from above 
high water to the bottom. The pot is above the heart and is a sqaare net bag, hauled 
out to piles at the comers, above and below, by ropes running through blocks. On 
its lower side is the gate, which is the entrance from the heart to the pot. It is a net 
stretched on framework, or having a frame at each end, the upper end being much 
smaller than the lower. It is 6 to 10 feet wide at its lower end, 1 J to 2 feet wide at its 
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upper end, depending on the size of the trap. The top of the gate varies in its dis- 
tance above low water, as does the bottom at the upper end below low water, depend- 
ing on the depth of water at the pot. The trap fishes during ebb tide only, the loose 
bottom allowing it to clear itself of most of the grass during flood tide. The fish are 
taken out just after low water. The upper end of the gate is triced up, one side 
of the pot lowered, and a boat worked sideways into the pot, the lines holding the 
bottom comers being let go, and the net underrun until the fish are in a small space 
between the boat and the other side of the pot. They are then either scooped out 
with a scoop net having a handle balanced on the gunwale of the boat or are hooked 
out with a short hook on a handle about 2 feet long. If cod, flounders, etc., are 
numerous enough to interfere, they are hooked out; if not, the upper end of the net is 
let go and the flood tide clears the i>ot. Four men are required for each of the larger 
traps. Their principal work is to keep the traps as free as possible f^om grass and 
to repair breaks in the net caused by the weight collected, as well as to replace piles 
carried away in the deeper water by the strong tide. The traps are taken up after 
the fishing season is over, and changes are constantly made in their size and arrange- 
ment during the fishing season. 

Seines are hauled on the flats southwest of the island, and on the western shore 
opposite, where a gill-net crew is also located. The shores are usually rocky or grassy 
flats. The outside beach on the spit is fine sand and gravel. 

It is evident to anyone who examines Ghignik Lagoon during the packing season 
that the place is overfished. For many years one organization fished here and made 
a pack averaging 61,400 cases, from 1890 to 1896. In the latter year two more 
canneries were built by rival companies, and all expect to make the pack from the 
product of one stream. The result is that all kinds of practices are resorted to, and 
the overtaxed stream must suffer by this excessive fishing. The traps are so close 
together and 0(3cupy so much of the channel that they look almost like barricades, 
but the stream is not entirely barricaded, probably because all would not be benefited 
alike. In some instances the tunnels or gates of the traps are lifted during the 
weekly close season, and in others they are not. 

Locally it is said that the stream will stand a yearly pack of 100,000 to 150,000 

ft 

cases. In my opinion 50,000 cases is all that can be taken here by fair legal fishing. 
In 1896, 87,769 cases were packed; in 1897, 74,159 cases. The 1896 pack, however, 
included about 20,000 cases of Karluk fish, and in both years a small pack of hump- 
backs from other localities was made. When the redfish cease to run in sufiicient 
numbers for packing, about the middle of August, the Ghignik canneries clean up and 
close for the season. 

OBZENOY. 

In 1889 a cannery, under the title of the Western Alaska Packing Company, was 
built at Orzenoy. on the western side of Stepovak Bay, south side of the Alaska 
Peninsula, and packed that year 6,400 cases. In 1890 a pack of 2,198 cases was made. 
As the locality proved unfavorable on account of the scarcity of fish, the cannery was 
dismantled in 1891 and the site abandoned. 

THIN POINT. 

Thin Point is on the southern side of the Alaska Peninsula, near its extreme 
western end. Two canneries were formerly located here, but they have been removed 
and the site is practically abandoned. A saltery was operated at Thin Point for 
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several years, uutil the Thin Point Packing Company was organized by Messrs. Louis 
Sloss & Co., of San Francisco, and the cannery was built in 1889. It was operated in 
1889, 1890, and 1891, and was closed after that date. In 1890 the cannery ship Oneidaj 
en route for Thin Point, was lost on the Sannaks in April; there were 77 Chinese on 
board and nearly all perished. A small pack of 2,401 cases was made that year. In 
1892 it entered the pool of the Alaska Packing Association, and in 1893 became a 
member of the Alaska Packers' Association. In 1894 the cannery was moved to the 
Kaknek Elver, Bering Sea, and utilized in the construction of the cannery of the 
Arctic Packing Company. 

The Alaska Packers' Association operated a saltery at Thin Point in 1894, 1895, 
and 1896, but the place is now abandoned. 

The cannery of the Central Alaska Company moved to Thin Point in 1890 from 
Little Kayak Island, and has already been referred to. 

The main stream fished by these canneries is near at hand, on the eastern side of 
the point. There are two lakes near the sea, said to be well adapted for hatchery 
purposes. The stream is very uncertain; some years a large pack can be made from 
it, and then for a number of years the run is small. A person who had operated one 
of the canneries stated that the stream would yield at least 50,000 large redfish, and 
usually a larger number. As the place had been abandoned, it was not visited. 
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BERING SEA DISTRICT. 



The following brief histories and statistics of the Bering Sea canneries have been 
largely furnished by the Alaska Packers' Association, time not permitting a visit. 

From the table of percentages of packs for the different districts, it will be seen 
that 35^ per cent of the Alaska pack was made in Bering Sea in 1887. By the 
increase of canneries in other districts in 1888, and the still larger increase in 1889, 
the i>ercentage of pack fell off and reached its lowest point (13.4 i)er cent) in 1892. 
From that date the percentage of pack has gradaally increased until, in 1897, it 
reached 28 per cent of the whole Alaska pack, of which over nine-tenths was packed 
by the Alaska Packers' Association. 

All the canneries in Bering Sea are located on the Nushagak, Kvichak, Naknek, 
and Ugashik rivers, all emptying into Bristol Bay (see Chart B). 

NUSHAGAK BIVEE. 

On the Nushagak there are four canneries, as follows: Arctic Packing Company, 
Nushagak Packing Company, Bristol Bay Canning Company, and Alaska Packing 
Company. ' There is also a saltery operated by C. E. Whitney & Co., which in 1897 
salted 2,436 barrels, principally redfish. 

In 1883 the schooner Neptuney with a party, prospected for salmon on the Nash- 
agak, and salted a large number. The same year cannery buildings were erected for 
the Arctic Packing Company, which was formed and commenced operations in 1884, 
making a pack of 400 cases that year. This was the first cannery operated in Bering 
Sea. It has made a pack every year to date, except in 1892, when it joined the pool of 
the Alaska Packing Association and was closed. In 1893 it became a member of the 
Alaska Packers' Association. The cannery is located at Kanulik, on the eastern 
shore, at the mouth of the river, and about 3 miles above Fort Alexander. It has 
a capacity of 2,000 cases a day. 

The Alaska Packing Company built a cannery on the western shore of the Nasha- 
gak, near the mouth, in 1886, and made a pack that year, as it has done every year 
since. It entered the pool of the Alaska Packing Association in 1892, and the Alaska 
Packers' Association in 1893. It is located near the village of Kanakanak, and has a 
capacity of 2,000 cases a day. 

The Bristol Bay Canning Company built a cannery immediately above that of the 
Alaska Packing Company in 1886, and operated that year and every year to date. 
It entered the pool of the Alaska Packing Association in 1892, and of the Alaska 
Packers' Association in 1893. It has a capacity of 2,000 cases per day. 

The Nushagak Packing Company built a cannery on the eastern shore of the 
estuary at Nashagak in 1888, at a place called Stugarok, 11 miles below Fort Alex- 
ander. It was operated in 1888, 1889, 1890, and 1891; it was then closed and has not 
been operated since. It joined the pool of the Alaska Packing Association in 1892 
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iyf the afiove, the BriHtol Bay Canning Company packed 34,117 cases, the Alaska 
Pa^'.khig Comjiany 37,849 cases, and the Arctic Packing Company 35,890 cases. 

The trajm are nsed in Wood Kiver, which empties into the estuary above the 
canneries on the western bank; the gill nets are ased in the estuary where the water 
is muddy. No seines are use<l. 

KVICHAK BIVEB. 

To the ciiMtward of the Nushagak and emptying into the head of Bristol Bay is 
the Kvir^hak, with one cannery and one saltery. 

Th<*. l'ros|>er Fishing Company established a saltery at the mouth of the Kvichak 
in 1894 and oi>erated it that year and the following. It was sold in 1896 to the 
Alaska Packers' Association and closed. 

Under the name of Point Koberts Packing Company the Alaska Packers' Asso- 
ciation established and o|>erated a saltery at Koggiung on the Evichak Eiver in 1894, 
and built a cannery the following year, utilizing in its construction the available 
inwliinery from the cannery of the Central Alaska Company at Thin Point. It was 
first oporate<l in 1896, and also packed in 1897. It is said to have a capacity of 2,000 
cases i)er day. In 1897 the company employed 65 white fishermen, 10 white cannery- 
hands, J 50 Chinese, and 25 natives. Twenty-five gill nets were used, each 60 fathoms 
long by *M) m(^shes deep, and 4 traps, with the inside leaders 300 feet long and outside 
leailers 250 feet long. 
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The following vessels were employed: 



Rig. 



Steamer 

Launch 

Do 

Ship 

Bark 

32 boats, lighters, and scows. 



Name. 



The followiug is the pack for 1897: 



Species. 



Kin^ salmon. 
Kedttah 



President 

Northern Light 
J.W.Clarlc.... 

Bobmnia 

W.W.Case.... 



Net ions. 



Crow. 



238 

5 

6 

1,529 

556 



8 

2 

2 
Fishermen. 
Fishermen. 



Value. 



$40,000 

8,000 

2,000 

30.000 

10,000 



Number 
offish. 




Number 
of cases 
packed. 

120 
55,382 



Number 

ofiish 

per case. 

2.7 
13.7 



Barrels 
salted. 



220 
1,489 



NAKNEK RIVER. 

Nakiiek River empties into the upper part of Bristol Bay, about 20 miles below 
Koggiung. There are two canneries at its mouth. 

The Arctic Packing Company built and operated a saltery at Naknek in 1890 and 
sold it to the Alaska Packers' Association in 1893. The association in 1894 built a 
cannery at the same place, utilizing the machinery of the Thin Point Packing Company 
in its construction. It was operated in 1895, 1896, and 1897, and has a capacity of 
1,800 cases x>er day. Salmon are also salted here. 

In 1897 the company employed 45 white fishermen, 10 white cannery-hands, 102 
Chinese, and 10 natives. They used 11 gill nets, each 70 fathoms long by 24 meshes 
deep; 34 gill nets, each 70 fathoms long by 22 meshes deep; 3 traps with leads of X75 
feet. The vessels employed were the launch Ralph X., of 5 tons, with a crew of 2, and 
valued at $4,500; the bark Merom^ of 1,159 net tons, with a crew of fishermen, valued 
at $16,000; the schooner Prosper ^ of 230 net tons, with a crew of fishermen, valued at 
$15,000; {dso -30 boats and lighters. The bark Merom made one trip on account of 
Karluk. 

The following gives the pack for 1897: 



species. 



King salmon 
KtMltlsh 



Number 
of fish. 



902 
429.655 



Number 
of cases 
paoktsd. 



180 
34,49« 



Number 

offish 

per case. 



5 
12.4 



In 1890 Mr. L. A. Pedersou established and operated a small saltery on the 
northern shore of the Naknek Biver near its mouth, and in 1894 the Naknek Packing 
Company was incorporated under the laws of the State of California, a cannery being 
built on the site of the saltery. The first pack was made in 1895, and operations were 
continued in 1896 and 1897. Salting is also carried on by this company. In 1897 an 
additional saltery was built on the shore of Bristol Bay about 2 miles above the mouth 
of the Naknek. The cannery has a capacity of 1,500 cases per day. 

In 1897 the company employed 40 white fishermen and salters, 10 white cannery- 
men, 75 Chinese, and about 10 natives. The following was the equipment: 27 gill 
nets, each 100 fathoms long by 20 meshes deep, 6^4nch mesh, valued at 40 cents 
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per fathom; 3 gill nets, each 100 fathoms loug by 20 meshes deep, 8^-inch mesh, valued 
at 40 cents per fathom; also 2 seines each 60 fathoms long, 100 meshes deep at bunt 
and 60 at ends, 3-inch mesh, worth $1.25 per fathom (used to empty trap); 1 double 
trap leading out 100 fathoms from beach in front of cannery, with two wings from the 
pot, 50 fathoms each in length, one up and the other down stream ; width of i>ot, 20 
feet; value, $600. 

The vessels and boats were the launch Umiliaj of 5 tons, with a crew of 2, and 
valued at $1,200; the bark B. P. Cheney, of 1,200 tons, with a crew of fishermen, and 
valued at $14,000; 1 lighter at $700; 6 lighters at $300 each; 1 pile-driver with 
engine valued at $300; 20 double-ended gill-net boats at $90 each. 

In 1896 the company employed 36 white fishermen and salters, 6 white cannery- 
hands, 62 Chinese, and 10 natives. The remaining statistics are about the same as for 
1897, except that the large lighter valued at $700 was new in 1897, and only 16 gill- 
net boats and 22 gill nets were used. The bark Ferris 8. Thompson^ of 614 tons, was 
chartered for transport. 

The pack for 1897 consisted of 216,600 redfish, of which 215,000 were taken in 
gill nets and 1,500 in traps, making 18,000 cases, or 12 fish to the case. 16,000 of these 
fish were taken outside, the remainder in the river. Packing began June 30, and 
finished August 1. At the saltery 501 barrels of redfish were salted, 48 fish to the 
barrel, between July 1 and 14, and 99 barrels at the cannery. 

In 1896 8,600 cases were packed from July 2 to August 2, all redfish, averaging 12 
to the case. 175 barrels of redfish were salted to order. 

The following redfish, running 48 to the barrel of 200 x)ounds, and all taken in the 
lower Naknek Kiver, have been salted by this company since the station was opened : 
225 barrels in 1890; 450 barrels in 1891; 1,100 barrels in 1892; 2,600 barrels in 1893; 
2,630 barrels in 1894; 200 barrels in 1895. 

EGEGAK FISHING STATION. 

Egegak fishing station, also called Igagik and Ugaguk, is about 34 miles south 
of Naknek. In 1895 the Alaska Packers' Association established and operated a 
saltery at the mouth of the river, and have salted there each year since. In 1897 the 
company employed 10 white fishermen, 16 white saltery-hands, and 6 natives. Five 
gill nets were used, each 75 fathoms long by 26 meshes deep, and 2 traps with leads 
of 800 feet. The vessels and boats were the launch Minniej of 5 tons, with a crew of 
2, and valued at $1,600, and 9 boats and lighters. The three-mast schooner Premier, 
of 292 tons, with a crew of fishermen, and valued at $16,000, was used as a transport 

In 1897 this company salted 257 king salmon, making 15 barrels, and 203,458 
redfish, making 3,574 barrels. 

UGASHIK RIVBB. 

The Ugashik, or Sulima Eiver, as it is sometimes called, is 70 miles south of Naknek, 
and is the most southerly station on Bristol Bay. There are two salteiies and two 
canneries on this river. 

The Bering Sea Packing Company, a branch of the Alaska Improvement Com- 
pany, but a separate corporation, built a cannery at Ugashik in 1891, and operated it 
that year. It was closed in 1892 and in 1893, and operated in 1894, 1895, and 1896. 
It was neither in the pool of the Alaska Packing Association of 1892, nor did it join 
the Alaska Packers' Association in 1893. It was purchased by the latter organization 
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ill tlie spring of 1897 and closed. It has a capacity of 1,200 cases per day, and at 
present is held as a reserve. 

A saltery was established and operated at Ugashik in 1803 by the Alaska Packers' 
AAsociation, and continued as such in 1894 and 1895. In the latter year the associa- 
tiou built a cannery, utilizing in its construction the available machinery from the 
cannery of the Russian- American Packing Company at Afognak. It was operated in 
1896 and 1897, and has a capacity of 1,800 cases per day. 

At the Ugashik fishing station in 1897, 59 white fishermen, 9 white cannery-hands, 
102 Chinese, and 24 natives were employed. Twenty-one gill nets were used, each 75 
fathoms long by 24 meshes deep ; also, one trap 150 feet inside leader, 80 feet outside 
leader, and 1 trap 250 feet inside leader, 80 feet outside leader. 

The vessels and boats were the steamer Thistle^ of 55 tons, with a crew of 6, and 
valued at $26,000; the launch Cathie if, of 5 tons, with a crew of 2, and valued at 
$2,600; the bark Oaryphenej of 771 tons, chartered; also 53 boats and lighters. 

The pack in 1897 consisted of 259 king salmon, making 11 cases (nearly all con- 
sumed fresh); 463,098 redfish, making 38,261 cases, or 12 to the case. 138 barrels were 
salted. 

Mr. G. A. Johnson established a saltery at Ugashik in 1889, and has salted every 
year to date. The names of l^orton. Teller & Co., and Metson & Co. frequently appear 
iu connection with this saltery in the lists. They are simply the saltery agents. 

Mr. Charles Nelson established a Salter}* at Ugashik in 1893, and operated it that 
year and in 1894. In 1895 it was sold to the Alaska Packers' Association and dosed. 

TOGIAK AND POST MOLLEB. 

Togiak is on Togiak Bay, to the westward of Bristol Bay, between Cape Constan- 
tine and Cape Newenham. In 1896 the Alaska Packers' Association established a 
saltery here, which was operated in 1895 and 1896, and then abandoned. 

At Port Moller, on the northern side of the peninsula, in lougltude 160<^ 40' W., 
Captain Herendeen salted salmon in 1886 or 1887. 

WA.GES IN BBBINO SEA DISTRICT. 

The Chinese and fishermen's contracts for Bering Sea are similar to those referred 
to in other localities. The following for one cannery will give a fair idea of their 
value: 

The Chinese receive free transportation and furnished quarters (without bedding), 
fuel, water, and salt. They are paid 42 cents i)er case. The boss receives $50 per 
month in aiddition to his lay, and the tester receives the same. 

The fishermen receive $25 for working the vessel to the cannery and a like amount 
for taking her back. Two men form a gill-net crew, and the boat is paid 2 cents per 
fish. They are furnished everything except clothing, from the time they go on board 
the vessel until discharged. 

Saltery gangs are paid at the rate of $30 per month and 15 cents a barrel (of 200 
pounds) for the gang collectively. 

The beach gang receives $40 per month \yev man, and, if detailed for fishing, in 
additiou to this pay, receives i cent i>er fish. A cook and boy are provided to run the 
mess. . 

The natives are paid in various ways, but average from $1, -the lowest, to $1.50 
per day. 

F. C. B.. 188a-12 
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The Beriug, Sea seasou is short, and the pack must be made in from three to five 
weeks. The cans are usaally carried to the cauneries made up, and when the fish are 
running, work is continued day and night. The operations are carried on with no little 
danger. The tide rushes in and out of the head of Bristol Bay with great velocity, 
and in the estuaries bores are formed, which have caused the loss of a number of lives. 
After the pack is completed much difficulty is frequently experienced in loading it on 
the transporting vessel, on account of the strong currents and bad weather. 

The Albatross visited the Nushagak in 1890, and spent some time there. The four 
canneries were in operation that year, and the Fish Commission report for 1889-1891 
gives considerable information as to the fisheries of the region, on pages 284-287. 
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